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I  HE  estimate  of  the  individual  is  based  upon  his  im- 
provement of  opportunity,  his  utilization  of  natural 
talents  and  his  fulfillment  of  his  obligations.  In 
every  phase  of  his  life  measuring  up  to  the  highest 
standards  in  these  particulars,  David  P.  Thompson 
leaves  to  the  state  of  Oregon  as  a  priceless  heritage 
the  memory  of  a  purposeful,  resultant  and  honorable  life  that  through 
years  to  come  should  serve  as  a  source  of  example,  encouragement 
and  inspiration  to  the  citizens  of  Oregon,  He  came  to  the  state  in 
1833,  when  a  youth  of  nineteen  years. 

He  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  November  8, 1834,  and  in  the  paternal 
line  was  of  Irish  extraction  while  in  the  maternal  line  he  was  of  Scotch 
descent.  The  family  home  stood  directly  below  the  Harrison  county 
infirmary,  beyond  which  to  the  west  he  could  see  the  apex  of  a  hill.  He 
frequently  said  in  later  years  that  when  he  reached  the  summit  of  that 
hill  he  almost  thought  he  had  reached  the  confines  of  the  world.  But 
to  him  as  to  all  others  the  horizon  broadened  as  he  advanced  and  he 
came  to  know  that  there  was  a  great  universe  beyond  Cadiz.  His 
father  owned  and  operated  a  mill,  around  which  he  played  in  his  boy- 
hood. He  was  reared  in  a  Christian  home  and  with  his  parents  at- 
tended the  Associate  Reform  church  of  Cadiz.  The  lessons  which 
were  impressed  upon  his  mind  in  his  youth  concerning  those  things 
which  are  honorable  and  of  good  repute  were  never  forgotten.  His 
knowledge  of  blacksmithing  was  obtained  at  the  forge  of  Elijah 
Lizure,  under  whom  he  served  an  apprenticeship.  He  was  afterward 
engaged  for  some  time  in  railroad  surveying  with  General  Blickens- 
dorffer  and  in  the  knowledge  and  practical  experience  that  he  was 
acquiring  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  success  and  usefulness  in  later 
life.  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  Oregon  in  1853,  employed  by  Colonel 
R.  R.  Thompson,  who  removed  to  this  state  in  1849,  to  drive  sheep 
and  thus  following  the  flock,  David  P.  Thompson  walked  all  the  way 
over  the  arid  plains  and  unsettled  prairies  and  across  the  mountains  to 
the  northwest.  He  worked  at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do.  His 
knowledge  of  blacksmithing  proved  of  priceless  value  to  him  after 
reaching  Oregon.  He  was  prominent  in  building  the  first  railroad  in 
the  state — a  line  constructed  around  the  falls  of  the  Willamette.    He 
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neers  of  1845.  Mr.  and  j\Irs.  Thompson  became  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Ralph,  now  living  in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  two  daughters, 
Bessie  M.,  who  is  the  vnfe  of  Joseph  N.  Teal,  a  distinguished  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer  of  Portland;  and  Genevieve,  whose  home  is  with  her 
mother  in  Portland. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  the 
first  man  initiated  into  Harrison  Lodge,  No.  218,  F.  &  A.  INI.,  at  Cadiz, 
Ohio.  He  was  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  remained  loyal  to 
the  beneficent  principles  and  fraternal  spirit  of  the  order  throughout 
his  entire  life  and  was  equally  faithful  to  his  membership  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church. 

In  May,  1901,  Mr.  Thompson  left  home  for  a  trip  around  the 
world,  but  had  proceeded  eastward  only  as  far  as  Iowa  when  he  be- 
came ill  and  was  obliged  to  return  home.  He  never  fully  recovered 
and  passed  aAvay  on  the  14th  of  December,  1901.  The  press  of  the 
entire  countrj^  commented  upon  his  death  in  terms  of  commendation 
and  of  respect.  Said  one  of  the  journals  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington: "The  Walla  Walla  friends  of  the  late  D.  P.  Thompson,  of 
Portland  are  profoundly  grieved  to  learn  of  his  death.  JNIr.  Thomp- 
son was  for  years  during  his  hfetime  connected  ^vith  the  financial 
institutions  of  Walla  Walla  and  had  always  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Garden  City.  He  was  a  man  highly  respected 
by  everyone  who  knew  him.  He  acquired  wealth  and  influence  in 
both  public  and  private  life  by  reason  of  his  close  application  to  work 
and  his  constant  effort  to  progi-ess  in  all  walks  of  life.  He  came  to 
the  Pacific  coast  a  pioneer  and  bj^  his  own  indomitable  will  and  cour- 
age, in  the  face  of  obstacles,  made  his  mark  among  his  fellowmen." 

Mr.  Thompson  Mas  a  most  generous  man.  His  benevolence  fos- 
tered many  good  works  and  his  helpful  aid  tided  many  an  institu- 
tion and  individual  over  a  critical  period.  The  Oregonian  said  of 
liim:  "Occasionally  a  man  canoes  out  a  fortune  by  dint  of  toil  and 
the  exercise  of  foresight  and  then  proceeds  to  make  his  fellowmen 
the  better  for  his  having  lived  and  grown  rich.  DaA^d  P.  Thompson 
was  of  this  class.  His  life  is  to  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  human  nature  untarnished  by  the  corrupting  influence  of 
gold.  His  was  a  career  that  spurs  on  young  men  to  strive  for  the 
better  part.  D.  P.  Thompson  stood  for  higher  education.  His  in- 
fluence went  for  the  upbuilding  of  all  institutions  that  make  for  mind 
improvement.  He  was  distinctly  a  friend  of  the  younger  generation 
who  aspire  to  chmb  the  ladder  of  intellectual  achievement.  Oregon 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gracious  memorj^  for  what  he  did  for  the  schools 
of  the  state.     And  in  what  other  sphere  does  not  the  same  apply? 
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He  stood  for  the  interests  of  the  common  man  as  against  the  too 
often  oppression  of  the  more  powerful.  His  political  career  was  illus- 
trative of  the  truth  now  too  frequently  scouted,  that  a  man  may- 
engage  in  the  performance  of  civic  duties  without  tarnishing  a  good 
name.  No  breath  of  suspicion  ever  attached  to  him  through  a  long 
and  eventful  life.  D.  P.  Thompson  stood  for  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  foresight  that 
enables  men  to  see  into  the  future  and  plan  permanently  for  what 
will  be  the  coming  needs.  He  was  humane.  The  humanity  of  his 
nature  impressed  anyone  meeting  him  casually,  shining  out  of  benev- 
olent eyes  and  manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  charity  and  evidences  of 
good-will  for  all." 

A  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory  was  expressed  in  an  editorial  of 
the  Oregonian,  giving  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  one  who 
had  been  a  resident  of  Portland  and  whose  life  was  as  an  open  book 
that  all  might  read.  The  editorial  said:  "David  P.  Thompson  was 
a  faithful  type  of  the  men  whose  rugged  virtues  and  indomitable 
force  of  character  are  indispensable  in  the  molding  of  wildernesses 
into  states.  They  take  no  account  of  hardships,  stop  at  no  obstacles, 
so  that  the  goal  which  measureless  useful  ambition  has  set  before 
them  may  be  achieved.  The  dauntless  purpose  that  sends  them  out 
into  the  front  line  of  civihzation's  advancing  wave  becomes,  in  the 
new  environment  a  transmuter  of  energy  into  every  needed  form 
of  expression.  The  iron  will  adapts  itself  to  every  circmnstance  and 
conquers  every  difficulty.  Out  of  its  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  deter- 
mination it  passes  at  will  into  versatility  in  whatever  direction  need 
is  found.  In  the  tamer  days  of  more  settled  community  life  every 
man  must  stick  to  his  last.  No  one  thinks  of  leaving  the  beaten  path 
of  his  chosen  calling,  for  thus  he  would  enter  upon  an  unknown  sea, 
dark  with  vague  terrors.  But  no  such  timidity  or  circumspection 
hedges  in  the  man  of  Mr.  Thompson's  character  and  times.  He 
threw  himself  into  everj'^  opening  industry  offered  or  civic  duty 
required.  It  was  not  for  him  to  take  council  of  capacity  or  tem- 
perament but  to  apprehend  what  needed  doing  and  force  his  powers 
to  its  accomplishment.  Thus  he  became  successively,  as  occasion 
required,  woodchopper,  blacksmith,  surveyor,  railroad  builder,  vol- 
unteer soldier,  manufacturer,  educator,  statesman,  banker,  philan- 
thropist. Most  distinctive  and  necessary  in  all  this  was  the  work  of 
his  earlier  years  in  assisting  at  the  establishment  and  formation  of 
the  Oregon  country.  Any  man  can  make  money  and  most  men  can 
save  some  of  it.  Any  man  of  generous  impulses  and  broad  views 
can  give  money  away  to  worthy  objects.    So,  while  Mr.  Thompson's 
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contributions  to  charity  and  diplomacy  were  real  and  creditable,  his 
signal  sen^ice  was  in  the  vigor  he  lent  to  the  pioneer  era,  in  making 
this  region  habitable,  in  bringing  its  resources  to  light  and  in  stamp- 
ing his  intensely  practical  ideas  upon  the  educational  system  of  the 
state.  Such  careers  are  too  near  us  now  for  their  significance  to  be 
appraised  at  its  true  value,  but  the  future  will  be  able  to  trace  the 
tremendous  effect  of  their  labors  upon  the  societj'  and  the  institu- 
tions of  their  time.  The  possibilities  of  high  position  afforded  in  the 
United  States  to  industry  and  fidelity  were  never  better  illustrated 
than  in  Mr.  Thompson's  case.  He  crossed  the  plains  as  a  boy  of 
nineteen,  working  for  his  hving  and  dependent  on  his  own  hands  for 
whatever  the  world  was  to  bring  him  of  enjoyment  or  honors.  He 
died  possessed  not  only  of  great  wealth  and  political  honors  but  of 
exalted  social  position,  a  man  enriched  bj'  years  of  foreign  resi- 
dence and  travel,  by  books  and  art,  by  constant  mingling  with  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  breeding,  education  and  accompKshments. 
He  started  with  nothing,  he  ended  with  almost  everything  that  man 
covets  as  of  value.  And  he  won  it  all  by  his  own  unaided  exertions. 
It  is  well  that  so  successful  a  life  should  also  have  found  time  for 
the  finer  things  our  self-made  men  are  so  prone  to  overlook — aid 
in  money  and  personal  attention  to  schools  and  churches,  collection 
of  rare  objects  of  beauty  from  all  over  the  world,  and  the  artistic 
adornment  of  his  city  and  his  home.  It  seemed  almost  akin  to  mockery 
to  commiserate  those  immediately  bereaved  upon  the  completion  and 
end  of  such  a  career  of  usefulness  and  strength.  His  work  was  done 
and  rest  comes  fittingly  at  close  of  day.  When  a  man  has  done  all 
that  has  been  required  of  him  and  seventy  years  of  care  and  toil  lies 
behind  liim  in  satisfying  memory,  a  peaceful  taking  off  as  he  sits 
patiently  on  the  western  piazza  waiting  for  his  sun  to  set  is  far 
preferable  to  the  lot  of  those  who  Unger  on  in  bitterness  and  gloom 
to  outUve  not  only  their  capacity  for  enjoyment  but  also  their  power 
to  add  to  the  happiness  of  others.  Mr.  Thompson  filled  a  large  place 
where  his  manhood  years  were  passed  and  it,  though  he  is  gone,  is 
secure.  In  the  history  of  his  adopted  state  and  in  the  institutions  he 
helped  to  form,  his  true  monument  stands,  more  beneficent  than  all 
his  gifts  to  charity,  more  lasting  even  than  the  bronze  or  granite 
tokens  he  left  in  Portland's  streets  to  perpetuate  his  name." 

As  was  befitting  his  sturdy  character  and  life  a  plain  granite  slab 
marks  his  last  resting  place  in  Riverview  cemetery.  His  family  has 
erected  in  his  memory  in  the  City  Park,  on  a  high  hill  overlooking 
the  city  he  served  so  well,  a  magnificent  group  called  "The  Coming 
of  the  White  Man"  by  the  American  sculptor  Herman  A.  MacNeil. 
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His  group  typifies,  as  the  title  indicates,  the  approach  of  the  first 
white  men  in  the  Oregon  country.  Two  Indians,  of  Heroic  size, 
standing  on  a  great  unhewn  stone,  are  gazing  with  intense  interest 
up  to  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia  river  down  which  the  pale  faced 
strangers  are  coming.  The  younger  Indian  bears  an  expression  of 
interest  and  welcome  and  in  his  hand  a  branch  from  a  tree  as  a 
symbol  of  peace;  the  older  Indian  wears  a  somewhat  resentful  ex- 
pression as  if  his  mind  were  dweUing  on  the  future  history  of  his 
race  and  the  sculptor  has  depicted  with  great  skill  the  old  warrior's 
doubt  and  possible  dread  as  to  the  outcome.  It  is  a  masterful  work 
of  art  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful  bronze 
groups  in  America. 
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;ORN  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Henry  W.  Corbett  came 
to  the  Pacific  seaboard  in  early  manhood  and  from 
that  time  aided  in  shaping  and  formulating  the 
policy  of  the  great  western  country,  leaving  the  im- 
press of  his  individuality  upon  its  material  develop- 
ment, its  poUtical  advancement  and  less  directly,  but 
none  the  less  effectively,  upon  its  intellectual  and  moral  progress. 
His  natal  day  was  February  18,  1827,  and  the  place  of  his  nativity 
Westboro,  Massachusetts.  He  traced  his  ancestry  back  to  Roger 
Corbett,  a  military  chieftain  who  won  fame  and  name  by  service 
under  William  the  Conqueror.  Roger  Corbett's  eldest  son,  William 
Corbett,  was  the  owner  of  a  county  seat  at  Wattesborough,  Eng- 
land, while  the  second  son,  Sir  Roger  Corbett,  had  for  his  in- 
heritance the  castle  and  estate  of  Cans.  He  was  the  father  of 
Robert  Corbett,  Sr.,  who  participated  in  the  seige  of  Acre  under  Rich- 
ard I,  bearing  for  his  arms  in  the  campaign  two  ravens,  which  have 
since  been  used  by  the  family  for  a  crest.  A  branch  of  the  family 
was  planted  upon  New  England  soil  in  early  colonial  days  when  a  set- 
tlement was  made  at  Milford,  Massachusetts.  Elijah  Corbett,  son 
of  Elijah  Corbett,  Sr.,  and  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  edged  tools  in  that  state  and  afterward  at  White 
Creek,  Washington  county,  New  York,  where  his  death  occurred. 
His  wife,  Mehnda  Forbush,  was  also  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  that  state,  whose 
history  is  also  traced  back  to  England.  Her  death  occurred  in  'New 
York.  There  were  eight  children  in  the  family,  of  whom  three  sons 
and  two  daughters  attained  adult  age,  including  Elijah  Corbett,  who 
came  to  Portland  in  1864  and  remained  here  until  Ms  death.  Another 
son,  Hamilton,  died  in  New  York  in  early  manhood.  The  daughters 
were  Mrs.  Thomas  Robertson,  who  came  to  Portland  in  1856,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  FaiUng,  who  became  a  resident  of  this  city  in  18.58,  but 
both  are  now  deceased. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  family  was  the  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Corbett  of  this  review,  who  was  only  four  years  of  age  when  his  par- 
ents removed  with  their  family  to  White  Creek,  New  York.   Follow- 
ing their  removal  to  Cambridge,  New  York,  he  completed  a  course  in 
15 
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the  Cambridge  Academy  when  thirteen  years  of  age.  Entering  busi- 
ness hfe  as  a  clerk  in  a  village  store,  after  three  years  he  sought  the 
broader  opportunities  of  the  city  and  went  to  New  York,  carrying 
with  him  his  entire  cash  capital,  consisting  of  but  twenty-two  dollars. 
Soon  he  secured  a  position  in  a  drj'-goods  store  on  Catherine  and  East 
Broadway  and  a  year  later  he  accepted  a  clerksliip  in  the  wholesale 
dry -goods  house  of  Bradford  k  Birdsell  on  Cedar  street,  there  remain- 
ing for  three  years.  He  was  afterward  with  WilHams,  Bradford  & 
Company,  wholesale  dry-goods  merchants,  but  with  notable  prescience 
determined  to  seek  a  home  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  1850  arrived  at 
Portland.  The  tide  of  emigration  was  at  that  time  all  toward  Cali- 
fornia, attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries,  and  few  reaUzed  what  a 
source  of  wealth  there  was  in  the  northwest,  with  its  splendid  forests, 
its  rich  agricultural  lands  and  many  other  natural  resources  which 
might  be  utilized  in  the  attainment  of  wealth.  IVIr.  Corbett  recognized 
the  fact  that  products  raised  in  Oregon  would  be  sold  in  Cahfornia, 
where  almost  the  entire  population  were  engaged  in  mining  gold,  that 
payments  would  be  made  with  gold  dust  and  thus  Portland  would 
become  an  excellent  trading  point.  That  his  reasoning  was  sound 
time  has  proven. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1851,  he  embarked  as  a  passenger  on  the 
Empire  City,  which  sailed  from  New  York  to  Panama.  He  crossed 
the  isthmus  on  a  mule  and  then  sailed  on  the  Columbia,  a  steamer 
which  had  been  built  by  Rowland  Aspmwall,  of  New  York,  for  the 
trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  After  a  few  years  spent 
in  the  former  city,  Mr.  Corbett  continued  northward  to  Astoria,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  the  following  day  he  reached  his 
destination.  Large  forests  of  pine  and  spruce  covered  nearly  the 
entire  site  of  what  is  now  one  of  America's  most  beautiful  cities,  al- 
though a  few  business  houses  had  been  settled  on  Front  street,  around 
which  were  seen  the  homes  of  a  few  settlers.  The  territory  of  Oregon 
at  that  time  embraced  Washington,  Idaho  and  a  part  of  Montana. 
The  goods  which  he  had  shipped  on  the  bark  Francis  and  Louisa  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn  some  months  before  he  started  reached  Portland 
in  May,  1851,  and  in  a  httle  building  on  Front  and  Oak  streets  he 
opened  a  general  mercantile  store,  over  which  he  had  personal  super- 
vision until  June,  1852,  when  he  placed  his  store  in  charge  of  a  man- 
ager and  by  way  of  the  Panama  route  returned  to  the  east.  For 
almost  a  year  he  remained  in  New  York,  during  which  time  he  made 
shipments  to  the  Portland  store.  In  1853  he  resumed  personal  charge 
of  the  business  and  after  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road merchandise  was  shipped  in  that  way  to  San  Francisco  and 
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thence  by  boat  to  Portland.  In  1868  he  made  his  first  trip  by  rail 
from  the  east  to  San  Francisco,  previous  to  which  time  he  had  crossed 
the  isthmus  thirteen  times  on  trips  between  the  east  and  the  west. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  his  residence  in  Portland  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  prominent  factor  in  its  commercial  circles.  He  instituted 
many  progressive  methods  and  also  reformed  measures  in  the  conduct 
of  his  business.  When  he  closed  his  store  on  Sunday  it  was  regarded 
as  a  startling  innovation,  for  previous  to  that  time  every  business 
house  was  open  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  With  the  growth  of  the 
city  his  enterprise  expanded,  the  original  house  of  H.  W.  Corbett 
becoming  in  time  the  property  of  the  firm  of  H.  W.  Corbett  &  Com- 
pany, predecessors  of  Corbett,  Failing  &  Company,  who  in  turn 
were  succeeded  by  Corbett  Failing  &  Robertson.  The  hne  of  general 
merchandise  was  discontinued  and  the  trade  centered  in  wholesale 
hardware,  the  business  in  this  hne  exceeding  every  other  similar  enter- 
prise in  the  northwest  since  1867. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Corbett  became  an  integral  part  of  the  history 
of  Portland  and  this  section  of  the  country.  Strong  in  his  ability  to 
plan  and  perform,  strong  in  his  honor  and  name,  Mr.  Corbett  not 
only  promoted  many  business  projects  but  largely  set  the  standard 
for  commercial  and  financial  integrity  and  enterprise.  In  1868  he 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  First  National  Bank,  of  which 
Mr.  Failing  was  made  president  and  so  continued  until  his  death  in 
1898,  when  Mr.  Corbett  became  the  executive  head  of  the  institution. 
This  was  the  first  national  bank  organized  on  the  coast  and  during  his 
lifetime  the  capital  stock  was  increased  from  one  to  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  while  its  deposits  aggregated  about  seven  milhon 
dollars.  It  became  the  largest  bank  of  the  northwest  and  its  success 
was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  conservative  policy  and  prog- 
ressive methods  of  Mr.  Corbett.  He  was  also  prominent  in  organiz- 
ing the  Security  Savings  &  Trust  Company  of  Portland  and  became 
its  president  and  one  of  its  directors  and  figured  prominently  in  the 
financial  circles.  He  was,  moreover,  president  of  the  Willamette 
Steel  &  Iron  Works  and  president  of  the  Portland  Hotel  Company, 
which  erected  at  Portland  one  of  the  finest  hotels  on  the  coast.  He 
was  a  promoter  of  city  and  suburban  railway  building  and,  senang 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Street  Railway  Com- 
panies, added  much  to  the  development  of  the  lines.  Long  be- 
fore tliis,  however,  he  was  connected  with  transportation  fa- 
cilities. In  1865  he  was  awarded  the  contract  for  transporting  the 
mails  to  California  and  four  years  later  became  owner  of  the  Cali- 
fornia stage  line,  which  he  extended  to  carry  out  the  contract  for  run- 
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ning  the  four-horse  stage  coach  with  the  mail  between  Portland  and 
Cahfornia.  On  his  election  to  the  United  States  senate  in  1866  he 
rehnquished  the  contract,  but  for  many  years  thereafter  was  identified 
with  transportation  interests  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and  of  its  successor,  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company. 

He  was  a  cooperant  factor  in  establisliing  and  promoting  many 
manufacturing  interests  of  Portland  whereby  the  industrial  activity 
of  the  city  has  been  greatly  promoted  and  while  in  the  United  States 
senate  he  was  a  stanch  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Portland's  upbuilding  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  him, 
for  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  erecting  the  First  National  Bank 
building;  the  Worcester  block  on  Third  and  Oak  streets;  the  Cam- 
bridge block  on  Third  and  Morrison;  the  Neustadter  building  on 
Stark  and  Fifth ;  the  Corbett,  Hamilton  and  Marquam  buildings,  etc. 
At  all  times  recognizing  the  signs  of  the  times,  he  labored  to  meet 
existing  conditions  and  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  a  growing  com- 
munity, and  while  he  promoted  his  individual  interests  he  contributed 
as  well  to  the  general  prosperity.  The  activity  of  today  becomes  the 
history  of  tomorrow  and  thus  Mr.  Corbett  was  closely  associated  with 
events  which  are  regarded  as  important  features  in  the  city's  annals. 

He  had  close  connection  with  many  interests  and  events  which 
bore  no  relation  to  commercial,  industrial  or  financial  activity.  He 
stood  as  the  promoter  of  many  municipal  projects  and  his  prominence 
and  public  spirit  made  him  logically  the  candidate  for  the  United 
States  senate  in  1866,  when  he  was  elected  over  Governor  Gibbs  and 
John  H.  Mitchell,  becoming  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
national  legislature  on  the  4th  of  March,  1867.  His  service  there 
was  attended  with  tangible  and  beneficial  results.  He  secured  the 
appropriation  for  the  Portland  postoffice,  also  the  custom  house  at 
Astoria  and  succeeded  in  having  Portland  made  the  port  of  entry 
for  the  Willamette  customs  district.  He  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  the  return  of  the  government  to  specie  payment,  which,  though 
not  passed  at  the  time,  was  eventually  adopted.  In  the  senate  he  was 
especially  effective  in  securing  much  needed  financial  legislation. 
After  his  retirement  on  the  4th  of  March,  1873,  he  spent  seven  months 
in  travel  abroad.  He  again  became  an  active  factor  in  pohtics  when, 
in  1896,  the  St.  Louis  platform  declared  for  the  gold  standard.  He 
was  among  those  that  held  the  party  to  this  standard  in  Oregon,  when 
many  of  its  advocates  became  supporters  of  the  free  silver  platform. 
The  labors  of  Mr.  Corbett  and  his  associates,  however,  won  a  republi- 
can victory  in  Oregon  when  all  of  the  other  western  states  gave  their 
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support  to  the  democracy.  In  1900  he  was  again  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  the  United  States  senate  and  had  the  majority  of  republi- 
can legislators  but  was  defeated  by  John  H.  Mitchell  through  a  com- 
bination of  democrats  and  some  of  the  republicans.  When  the  Ore- 
gon legislatm-e  failed  to  elect  a  United  States  senator  in  1899  Gov- 
ernor Geer  appointed  him  to  the  office  but  he  was  not  seated  on  ac- 
count of  the  senate  ruhng  that  an  appointed  senator  was  not  entitled 
to  a  seat  caused  by  the  failvu-e  of  a  state  legislatiu-e  to  elect  when  they 
had  the  opportunity.  He  was  several  times  chosen  as  a  delegate  to 
the  republican  national  conventions  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Oregon  leaders. 

Among  Mr.  Corbett's  more  recent  public  work  was  his  splendid 
service  in  connection  with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  board  of  directors  and  bent  every  energy 
toward  making  the  exposition  the  success  which  history  records. 
Ideally  situated  on  the  bank  of  an  inland  lake,  the  exposition  grounds 
were  laid  out  in  most  attractive  form  and  the  exhibits  were  of  a  most 
interesting  character.  Mr.  Corbett  gave  much  time  and  thought  to 
plans  and  active  work  for  the  exposition  and  contributed  in  substan- 
tial measure  to  its  success  up  to  the  day  prior  to  his  death,  when,  real- 
izing that  his  strength  was  failing,  he  resigned  the  presidency. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  his  home  life,  Mr.  Corbett  was  married  in 
Albany,  New  York,  to  Miss  Carohne  E.  Jagger,  who  was  born  in 
that  city  and  there  passed  away  in  1865,  leaving  two  sons,  Henry  J. 
and  Hamilton  F.,  both  of  whom  died  in  Portland  in  early  manhood. 
It  was  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  that  Mr.  Corbett  wedded  Miss 
Emma  L.  Ruggles,  a  native  of  that  state. 

Few  men  have  more  fully  realized  the  obligations  of  wealth  or  met 
their  responsibilities  in  a  more  creditable  manner.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  and  a  generous  supporter  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Aid 
Society,  which  endeavored  to  secure  arrangements  whereby  children 
guilty  of  a  first  crime  should  not  be  thrown  among  hardened  criminals. 
The  home  was  built  especially  for  such  first  offenders,  and  its  influence 
has  been  most  beneficial.  Mr.  Corbett's  private  benevolences  were 
many,  and  in  fact,  no  good  work  done  in  the  name  of  charity  or  re- 
ligion sought  his  aid  in  vain.  He  never  allowed  the  acquirement  of 
wealth  to  warp  his  kindly  nature,  but  remained  throughout  life  a 
genial,  courteous  gentleman,  appreciative  of  social  amenities  and 
generously  bestowing  warm  regard  in  recognition  of  true  personal 
worth.  Many  enterprises  of  Portland  todaj^  stand  as  monuments  to 
his  life  work  but  a  more  fitting  and  even  a  more  lasting  tribute  to  him 
is  the  cherished  memory  which  his  friends  entertain  for  him. 
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IMONG  the  men  who  have  left  their  impress  upon  the 
city  of  Portland  in  the  days  of  its  early  development, 
Josiah  Failing  was  prominent.  Not  only  did  he  con- 
tribute to  its  material  progress  but  also  aided  in  estab- 
lishing its  educational  and  moral  development,  while 
in  the  field  of  charity  and  general  helpfulness  his 
nature  found  ready  and  prompt  expression.  No  history  of  Portland 
therefore  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  Mr.  Failing  as  one 
of  its  pioneer  business  men  and  most  valued  citizens.  The  ancestors 
of  Josiah  Faihng  on  his  father's  side  were  citizens  of  the  Palatinate 
in  Germany,  plain,  sturdy  people.  They  were  Protestants,  and,  being 
persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion,  rather  than  yield  they  pre- 
ferred to  sacrifice  everything  else.  When  offered  the  alternative  of 
a  wilderness  and  freedom  of  conscience  they  accepted  it.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
the  wars  of  Em'ope  were  waged  largely  on  religious  grounds.  The 
Lower  Palatine  was  for  a  long  period  the  scene  of  the  ravages  inci- 
dent to  such  strife,  and  finally  the  remnant  of  people  adhering  to 
the  Protestant  faith  were  compelled  to  flee  to  England  for  refuge. 
Queen  Aim,  upon  the  recommendation  of  her  Board  of  Trade,  granted 
the  petition  of  Joshua  Kockenthal  and  fifty-one  of  his  coreligionists, 
and  furnished  vessels  to  transport  them  to  the  American  colonies. 
These  reUgious  refugees  arrived  in  New  York  in  1708,  having  been 
naturalized  in  England.  Most  of  them  located  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  and  subsequently  acquired  from  the  crown  the  lands  upon 
which  they  settled.  Others  followed  in  1710  to  the  nvunber  of  three 
thousand. 

Josiah  Failing  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Jacob  Failing,  of 
Montgomery  county.  New  York,  who,  in  1804,  married  Mary  Chap- 
man, bom  in  Bradford,  Wilshire,  England.  Josiah  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Canajoharie,  in  Montgomery  county.  His  wife,  Henrietta 
Legge  Ellison,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Ellison,  of  York,  England, 
and  Mary  Beek,  of  New  York  city,  was  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Soon  after  her  birth  her  father  died  and  the  widow,  with 
her  infant  daughter,  returned  to  her  parents  in  New  York  city.    This 
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daughter  was  there  married  to  Josiah  FaiUng,  July  15,  1828.  The 
name  of  Faihng  is  a  common  one  in  Montgomery  and  the  neighbor- 
ing counties.  The  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
opposite  Canajoharie,  is  called  Palatine  Bridge,  from  the  township 
so  called  in  memorj^  of  the  European  home  of  the  early  settlers.  The 
family  is  referred  to  creditably  at  various  points  in  the  Broadhead 
papers,  notably  as  participants  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Herkimer,  and 
the  names  of  three  Failings  appear  on  the  roster  of  the  Palatine  bat- 
talion, which  did  good  service  in  this  battle.  Further  notice  of  the 
family  appears  in  Sim's  Frontiersman  of  New  York. 

Henry  J.  Failing,  or  Jacob  Failing,  as  he  was  ordinarily  called, 
was  a  farmer  and  had  a  trading  post  with  settlers.  From  his  father 
he  inherited  three  farms,  one  of  which,  situated  on  the  Mohawk  was 
the  birthplace  of  Josiah.  The  other  two  were  in  the  neighborhood, 
one  of  which  is  the  present  site  of  St.  Jolmsville.  One  of  his  farms 
he  gave  to  a  brother  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians  when 
quite  young  but  who  was  rescued  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  restored 
to  his  family  after  many  years  of  captivity.  This  act  may  be  noted 
as  somewhat  characteristic  of  Josiah  Faihng's  father  and  of  his  an- 
cestry generally.  They  were  people  of  generous  instincts,  freehearted 
and  liberal,  and  hence  were  not  likely  to  be  suspicious  or  mistrustful 
of  others.  They  observed  only  one  part  of  the  maxim,  "Never  to 
cheat  or  allow  yourself  to  be  cheated."  On  one  occasion  Jacob  Fail- 
ing's partner  in  the  trading  post  went  to  Albany,  carrying  a  large 
sum  of  money  with  which  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  fii-m  and  buy  goods, 
and  was  never  heard  of  afterward.  But  they  were  men  in  whom 
honesty  was  ingrained  and  instinctive,  and  no  suffering  that  they 
might  undergo  at  the  hands  of  others  through  indirection  or  imposi- 
tion could  impair  their  reverence  of  integrity  and  their  scrupulous 
practice  of  this  virtue.  They  were  industrious  and  intelligent,  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant,  and  held  debt  in  abhorrence.  If  any  fault 
is  to  be  found  with  them  in  their  way  of  hfe  it  is  that  they  seemed  to 
have  had  no  large  ambitions.  If  they  were  less  thrifty  than  the 
Knickerbockers,  this  can  be  explained  partially  by  references  to  their 
surroimdings  and  opportunities  in  the  quiet  Mohawk  valley,  and  to 
that  kindliness  of  spirit  which,  like  lending,  dulls  the  edge  of  hus- 
bandry. But  they  managed  to  have  an  abundance  of  good  things, 
which  they  knew  how  to  enjoy,  for  they  suffered  the  minimum  from 
those  pains  and  worriments  which  are  begotten  of  acquisitiveness. 
Their  nearest  markets  for  the  products  of  their  farms  and  orchards — 
of  which  some  of  the  latter  stand  much  as  they  were  to  this  day — 
were  Albany  and  Schenectady,  to  which  places  they  journeyed  once 
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a  year  in  sleighs  or  wagons  in  long  trains.    Those  were  great  occasions 
and  much  enjoyed,  we  may  be  sure. 

For  two  generations  the  Palatine  settlement  on  the  Mohawk  was 
almost  exclusively  German.  The  Lutheran  church  was  the  only  re- 
ligious teacher  and  German  the  only  language  used  in  the  schools. 
The  mother  tongue  was  fast  deteriorating  among  them,  however, 
owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  immigrants  and  besides  it  placed  them 
at  such  disadvantage  in  the  midst  of  English  speaking  people  that 
Jacob  Failing,  realizing  this,  insisted  that  nothing  but  English  should 
be  spoken  in  his  household.  Enghsh  had  not  yet  become  the  language 
in  the  common  schools  and  German  was  still  the  language  in  every 
day  use  in  the  settlement.  The  building  of  the  Erie  canal,  that  grand 
act  of  internal  development,  brought  a  new  and  active  life  into  the 
quiet  and  restful  community.  The  world  was  thereby  brought  to 
their  doors.  Aggressive  people  came  in  with  progressive  ideas.  The 
country  was  awakened  and  English  began  to  be  taught  in  the  schools 
and  spoken  on  the  streets  and  at  home.  The  only  relic  of  the  German 
vernacular  in  Jacob  Failing's  speech  was  a  slight  difficxilty  in  manag- 
ing his  Ts  and  his  Ds.  This  good,  easy  man  of  inflexible  honesty 
and  pure  charity,  died  at  about  middle  age  in  a  singular  way ;  he  was 
sttmg  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  a  yellow- jacket,  the  poison  of  which 
proved  fatal.  He  left  a  widow  with  seven  children  and  a  fair  estate 
in  land  and  houses,  though  had  he  cared  more  for  monejs  had  he  knoA\Ti 
how  to  economize  as  the  mode  was  in  New  England  or  in  New  York 
among  the  Dutch,  or  had  he  been  able  to  say  no  to  his  neighbors  who 
needed  his  signature  on  notes  to  strengthen  and  ultimately  to  replace 
theirs,  he  could  have  left  a  considerable  estate  in  money  and  realty. 
His  wife  was  one  of  the  few  English  persons  in  the  Palatine  settle- 
ment. She  came  there  with  her  parents  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  who 
had  married  Thomas  Day  in  England  and  with  her  husband  had 
come  to  live  in  this  neighborhood.  There  she  met  and  married  Jacob 
Failing.  She  was  a  woman  of  sterling  character.  In  her  likeness  are 
seen  unmistakable  signs  of  strong  sense  and  uncompromising  will. 
Her  presence,  while  anything  but  unkind  and  severe,  compelled  re- 
spect and  consideration.  No  description  of  her  is  so  apt  or  so  sug- 
gestive as  that  contained  in  the  word,  now  gone  out  of  use,  but  which 
was  in  vogue  during  her  time,  "gentlewoman" — stately  and  dignified, 
yet  sympathetic  and  affable.  Obedience  to  her  in  the  household  was 
absolute  though  never  compelled.  Compliance  with  her  wishes  on 
the  part  of  her  children  was  unhesitating  and  seemed  a  matter  of 
course.  Her  influence  over  them  was  such  that  her  discipline  was  not 
only  never  questioned  but  to  her  children  it  would  have  seemed  an 
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unnatural  thing  not  to  obey.  She  was  a  woman  of  deep  rehgious 
sentiment,  a  Baptist  in  creed,  and  fashioned  her  life  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture.  Her  news  she  impressed  deeply  upon  her  children. 
She  was  devoted  to  them  and,  being  of  such  positive  character  and 
possessing  culture  much  beyond  her  day  and  locality,  it  is  not  singular 
that  a  knowledge  of  her  individuahty  is  well  preserved  among  her 
descendants.  In  order  to  maintain  her  family  and  give  them  such 
opportunities  of  studj^  as  the  neighborhood  afforded  and  also  to  keep 
up  a  household  the  hospitality  of  which  a  long  list  of  acquaintances 
and  friends  alwaj^s  found  themselves  at  liberty  to  command,  she  was 
compelled  to  dispose  of  land  piece  by  piece  as  the  exigency  arose. 
When  she  died  in  her  eighty-eighth  year  the  farm  that  remained  she 
willed  to  her  only  surviving  daughter,  Sarah  Rapp.  Of  late  years 
it  fell  in  the  line  of  railroad  development  and  was  traversed  by  the 
Lake  Shore  road,  wliich  pvu-chased  it  rather  than  foot  the  bill  for 
damages.  Mrs.  Failing  retained  her  mental  and  physical  force  to  a 
verj^  late  day  in  life.  Such  was  her  vitalitj"  that  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  her  handwriting  was  admirable  for  its  firmness  and  regularity. 
From  her  to  her  son  Josiah  the  transition  is  easy  and  natural,  for 
though  he  is  not  imlike  his  father  in  some  respects,  his  more  distinctive 
characteristics  are  those  of  liis  mother. 

Josiah  FaiUng  was  born  July  9,  1806,  in  the  environment  already 
described.  In  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all,  direct, 
straightforward  behavior,  scrupulous  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
obligations,  labor  respected,  independence  and  self-reliant  pride  to 
which  aid  is  distasteful  but  wliich  delights  in  all  that  is  charitable 
and  for  the  elevation  of  man — in  such  an  atmosphere  did  Josiah  Fail- 
ing pass  liis  days  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  early  years 
were  not  eventful.  He  was  faithful  in  school  and  made  the  most  of 
the  best  opportunities  available  in  acquiring  an  education.  The  les- 
sons that  were  taught  he  mastered  thoroughly  and  constantly  built 
upon  this  foundation  ever  afterward  by  the  perusal  of  good  books, 
the  chief  of  which  was  his  Bible  and  by  association  with  and  friction 
among  men.  In  his  sixteenth  j^ear,  feeling  that  it  was  his  dutj'^  to 
shift  for  himself  and  become  helpful  to  others  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
he  obtained  his  mother's  consent  to  go  to  Albany  and  learn  the  paper- 
stainer's  trade,  the  art  of  which  at  the  time  consisted  in  impressing 
designs  upon  wall  paper  by  hand  with  blocks.  It  was  what  his  hands 
found  to  do  and  he  did  it.  He  completed  his  apprenticeship  in  New 
York  city  in  1824  and  worked  at  the  trade  there  until  his  marriage. 
Then,  his  health  not  haA-ing  been  good  while  engaged  in  paper-stain- 
ing, he  went  into  the  draying  business  and  subsequently,  for  many 
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years,  held  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of  carts.  Of  the  Dray- 
masters'  Association  he  was  secretary.  His  means  were  limited  but 
he  continued  to  support  his  family  in  comfort  and  to  educate  his 
children.  This  was  his  chief  care.  As  their  number  increased  his 
anxiety  for  their  welfare  caused  him  to  think  much  of  ways  and  means 
to  better  his  financial  condition.  Early  in  the  '30s  he  became  greatly 
interested  in  Oregon  and  was  on  the  point  at  one  time  of  joining  a 
company  of  emigrants  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great 
caution  and  responsibiUty  of  his  family,  together  with  the  uncertainty 
of  the  venture,  deterred  him.  The  idea  never  left  his  mind,  influenced 
largely  by  letters  from  the  early  missionaries.  When,  however,  years 
afterward  the  undertaking  had  become  more  feasible,  though  it  was 
still  a  bold  step  for  him  to  take,  situated  as  he  was,  he  did  not  decide 
upon  it  fully  until  it  had  been  talked  over  among  the  members  of  the 
family  for,  perhaps,  twelve  months.  His  life  in  New  York  city,  mean- 
while, was  not  marked  by  any  notable  event.  It  was  one  of  great 
activity,  nevertheless,  from  1824  until  1851.  First  of  all  he  discharged 
his  duty  conscientiously  to  those  dependent  upon  him.  And  it  was  no 
light  task  to  provide  comfortably  for  and  rear  with  good  educational 
facilities  a  family  which  had  increased  to  six  children.  His  business 
required  the  closest  attention,  yet  his  charity  which  began  at  home 
did  not  end  there.  In  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  he  was  a  deacon 
and  leading  spirit,  he  always  found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  religion  and  morals,  and  to  do  the  greatest 
good  in  many  practical  ways.  In  relieving  the  needy  and  comforting 
those  in  distress  he  was  always  a  ready  and  cheerful  helper.  His 
interest  in  the  public  schools  was  hearty  and  earnest,  and  he  was  an 
active  friend  of  this  bulwark  of  soimd  morality  and  good  government. 
But  the  sphere  of  his  activity  in  this  respect  was  not  so  wide  or  pro- 
nounced as  it  became  later  in  the  pioneer  field,  where  he  earned  the 
title  of  "father  of  the  schools." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1851,  Josiah  Failing,  accompanied  by  his 
sons,  Henry  and  John  W.  Failing,  sailed  from  New  York  city  to 
thoroughly  examine  the  Oregon  country,  which  he  had  studied  as 
carefully  as  he  could  from  a  distance  and  which  he  was  satisfied  should 
be  the  future  home  of  the  family.  In  1851  Portland  had  a  population 
of  three  or  four  himdred  people  who  had  settled  near  the  river.  Back 
of  the  few  small  buildings  which  had  been  hastily  thrown  up  stood  a 
virgin  forest.  In  the  one  or  two  streets  laid  out  there  were  still  the 
stumps  of  great  fir  trees.  In  the  immediate  outlook  there  was  a  little 
tonic  as  in  the  autumn  rains  beyond  which  the  sun  was  hidden;  but 
there  was  a  future  for  the  country,  a  great  and  soKd  future.     They 
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could  see  it.  They  had  the  gift  of  patience  to  wait  for  it  and  do  what 
could  be  done  in  the  meantime.  The  stock  of  goods  with  which  Josiah 
and  Henrj'  Failing  were  to  begin  business  did  not  arrive  until  October. 
While  waiting  for  their  arrival  they  occupied  themselves  in  building 
a  store  for  their  reception,  twenty-two  feet  front  and  fifty  feet  deep, 
on  the  lot  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Front  and  Oak  streets.  This 
was  replaced  by  a  brick  building  in  1859  and  the  original  wooden 
structure  was  removed  to  the  lot  in  the  rear,  where  it  long  stood  as  a 
memorial  of  1851.  In  the  first  structui-e  they  started  with  a  miscel- 
laneous stock  adapted  to  the  somewhat  restricted  requirements  of  the 
pioneers  who  were  at  first  exclusively  farmers.  Later  as  the  wants 
of  their  customers  became  more  varied  and  extensive  their  stock  grew 
in  volvmie  and  variety  to  meet  their  demands.  Father  and  son  did  not 
start  out  auspiciously  in  trafiic.  A  succession  of  disasters  befell  them 
in  1852.  Three  vessels,  the  barks  Mendora  and  J.  C.  Merithew,  and 
the  brig  Vandaha,  the  latter  with  all  her  crew,  went  down  on  the  bar 
of  the  Columbia  river  in  one  night.  In  order  to  divide  the  risk  as 
much  as  jjossible,  for  insurance  could  not  be  had  at  that  time,  they 
had  goods  on  each  of  these  vessels.  Their  loss  by  tliis  wreckage  was 
therefore  total  and  severe.  At  the  end  of  the  first  seven  or  eight 
years  they  were  but  little  in  advance  of  the  point  at  which  they  started, 
but  while  straggling  against  adversity  they  were  acquiring  strength 
and  laying  a  foundation  deep  and  broad.  Their  connections  were 
with  New  York  and  they  imported  a  great  many  goods  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. Henry  Failing  shared  in  the  management  and  control  with  his 
father.  They  did  a  strictly  legitimate  business  and  avoided  every- 
thing like  speculation,  taking  only  such  risks  as  were  inevitable  in 
their  hne  of  trade.  They  were  conservative  and  prudent,  but  they 
did  not  lack  either  in  activity  or  enterprise ;  in  every  respect  they  con- 
ducted their  affairs  upon  the  highest  principles.  They  employed  no 
drummers.  They  resorted  to  none  of  those  artifices  which  inflate 
trafiic  by  proportionately  increasing  the  expense  account.  They 
started  out  with  the  determination  not  to  incur  any  obhgations  they 
could  not  meet  with  certainty.  Father  and  son  planted  themselves 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  as  the  country  grew  they  grew  with 
it.  Whoever  traded  ^\ith  them  once  traded  with  them  ever  after- 
ward and  in  this  was  their  advertisement.  Their  business  was  from 
the  beginning  confined  almost  entirely  to  suppljang  up-country  mer- 
chants. As  each  of  these  enlarged  liis  business  theirs  was  enlarged; 
and  whenever  new  stores  were  estabhshed  in  the  interior  they  secured 
their  share  of  the  custom.  In  the  spring  of  1864  Josiah  Faihng  with- 
drew with  a  comfortable  competency. 
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From  that  time  until  his  death,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1877,  he 
had  ample  leisure  to  look  after  those  interests  which  had  always  been 
dear  to  him,  chiefly  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  the  pubUc  schools, 
and  he  made  good  use  of  his  time.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest 
season  of  his  long  and  active  career,  for  the  dominating  idea  of  his 
life  was  to  do  good.  While  in  business  he  was  attentive  to  its  require- 
ments, methodical  and  thorough  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  mer- 
chant, but  the  store  did  not  swallow  him  up  and  separate  him  from 
the  world.  There  was  never  a  time  when  he  was  not  a  leader  and 
recognized  as  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of  practical  beneficence  in 
Portland.  The  Baptist  church  remembers  him  as  one  of  the  most 
active  builders  and  hberal  contributors  to  its  well-being,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  own  denomination, 
but  he  entertained  a  broad  charity  for  the  people  who  disagreed  with 
him.  He  was  not  demonstrative  in  his  religion.  His  faith  was  rather 
manifested  by  his  acts.  His  was  the  first  family  of  Baptists  that  came 
to  live  in  Portland,  and  the  church  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  about 
him  as  a  nucleus.  He  was  active  and  earnest  in  securing  the  site  of 
the  Baptist  church  on  the  corner  of  Alder  and  Fourth  streets,  which 
was  originally  a  gift  of  the  town  proprietors.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  church  which  in  his  case  was  not  a  nominal  office,  and  he  discharged 
all  his  duties  conscientiously  and  as  a  labor  of  love.  The  cry  of  dis- 
tress never  reached  his  ears  unheeded  or  found  him  unprepared.  The 
immigrants  of  1852  will  never  forget  his  activity  in  their  behalf,  when 
stricken  with  disease  and  threatened  with  starvation  beyond  the  moun- 
tains he  worked  for  their  relief  as  earnestly  and  as  tenderly  as  though 
they  had  been  members  of  his  own  family.  His  influence  was  felt 
everywhere  in  the  young  city  in  shaping  its  affairs  for  the  better. 
It  is  largely  due  to  his  exertions  that  the  first  school  district  in  Port- 
land was  organized  and  a  tax  levied  to  build  a  schoolhouse.  He  was 
ever  a  firm  beUever  in  the  cause  of  education  as  a  preparation  for  life's 
practical  and  responsible  duties,  believing  that  thorough  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education. 
But  he  did  not  believe  in  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  in  the 
maintenance  of  schools  of  higher  education,  which  the  children  of  the 
poor  could  not  attend  because  of  a  necessity  that  would  force  them 
out  into  the  world  at  an  earlier  age  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  He 
felt  therefore,  that  the  schools  wherein  science  and  languages  were 
taught  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  covdd  probably  afford  to 
pay  for  such  educational  training  for  their  children. 

Mr.  Failing  gave  his  early  political  support  to  the  whig  party  and 
upon  its  dissolution  joined  the  ranks  of  the  repubhcan  party.     In 
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1853  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Portland  on  the  citizens  or  non-partisan 
ticket  and  in  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated Lincoln  and  to  that  which  nominated  Grant  foui*  years  later. 
He  held  to  federal  views  as  opposed  to  state  rights  and  believed  in  a 
protective  tariflf.  He  was  not  an  abolitionist  in  the  sense  of  laying 
violent  hands  upon  an  institution,  recognized  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  what  his  feelings  were  on  the  subject  may  be 
determined  by  his  vote  in  1857,  when  three  questions  were  submitted 
to  the  people  of  Oregon  territory:  first,  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution; second,  whether  Oregon  should  be  admitted  as  a  free  or  slave 
state;  and  third,  whether  negroes  other  than  those  already  citizens, 
should  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  state.  He  voted  against  the  consti- 
tution, believing  that  it  would  be  wise  for  Oregon  to  remain  a  terri- 
tory until  it  had  a  larger  population;  he  was  against  slavery  and  in 
favor  of  free  negroes.  His  political  views  were  a  matter  first  of 
reason  and  then  of  faith.  He  sought  good  government  but  was  not 
offensive  in  his  partisanship  and  some  of  his  warmest  personal  friends 
were  those  practically  opposed  to  him  in  poUtics.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  sharp  angles,  however,  and  never  aroused  an  antagonist  needlessly. 
He  would  not  insist  on  a  point  but  would  not  yield  a  principle,  yet  he 
was  so  considerate  and  gentle  that  differ  from  him  as  you  might  he 
never  seemed  vmkind.  He  had  little  of  what  is  termed  policy,  but  few 
men  ever  had  better  self-control. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Failing's  persistent  effort  and  personal  influence 
that  the  city  council  of  Portland  in  1856  decided  to  have  fom-  cemented 
cisterns  dug  at  regular  intervals  on  First  street  from  Oak  to  Yamhill, 
so  that  a  supply  for  engines  could  be  depended  upon  in  case  of  fire. 

The  value  of  these  was  soon  demonstrated  and  many  more  were 
dug.  Josiah  FaiUng  was  a  man  of  noble  character  and  the  luxury  of 
his  life  seemed  to  do  good.  He  found  great  happiness  in  aiding 
others,  giving  freely  of  his  means  or  his  advice  and  wise  counsel  as  the 
case  demanded.  He  never  judged  by  appearance  but  looked  xmder 
the  surface  to  get  at  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  He  was  a  man  of 
dignified  carriage,  address  and  demeanor  and  while  cordial  in  manner 
had  that  in  his  nature  which  prevented  familiarity.  He  was  a  man  of 
natural  rugged  intellectual  power,  of  contemplative  habits  and  in- 
flexible will  and  at  the  same  time  he  possessed  a  most  sympathetic  and 
kindly  nature  which  reached  out  in  helpfulness  to  all  humanitj\  He 
has  been  characterized  a  grand,  good  man;  a  Christian  gentleman, 
who  loved  his  fellow  beings  and  did  all  he  could  for  them. 

The  home  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faihng  was  largely  ideal,  each 
being  the  supplement  and  complement  of  the  other.     She  was  a 
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woman  of  strong  character,  affectionate  and  loyal  disposition  and  re- 
markable personal  beauty.  Devoted  first  of  all  to  her  husband  and 
children,  her  home  was  her  world,  yet  quietly  and  without  confusion 
she  discharged  her  full  duty  to  society  ujitil  called  to  her  home  beyond 
in  1883. 
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[HERE  came  to  Henry  FaiKng  during  the  course  of 
his  active  and  honorable  life  many  expressions  of 
public  regard  and  approval  but  none  that  indicated 
more  clearly  the  attitude  of  Portland's  citizens 
toward  him  than  his  election  to  the  mayoralty  for  a 
second  term  with  only  five  dissenting  votes.  He  re- 
mained through  the  period  of  his  residence  here  a  high  type  of 
American  manhood  and  chivalrj%  the  simple  weight  of  his  character 
and  ability  carrying  him  into  prominence.  His  public  record  and 
his  private  life  are  alike  untarnished  by  any  dishonor  or  lack 
of  fidelity  to  duty.  His  achievements  were  notable  and  he  wrote 
his  name  upon  the  hearts  of  his  friends  in  characters  that  time  will 
never  efface.  The  width  of  the  continent  separated  Henry  Failing 
during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Portland  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  for  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  January  17,  1834. 
His  parents  were  Josiah  and  Henrietta  (Ellison)  Faihng,  a  sketch 
of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

At  the  usual  age  Henry  Failing  began  his  education,  being  sent 
to  a  school  then  under  the  control  of  the  New  York  Public  School 
Society,  an  organization  which  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  being  now  merged  into  the  general  system  of  the 
board  of  education.  Although  the  curriculum  was  not  very  broad, 
the  methods  of  instruction  were  thorough.  Henry  Failing  continued 
to  attend  school  until  April,  1846,  when  he  made  his  initial  step  in 
the  business  world  by  entering  the  counting  house  of  L.  F.  de  Fig- 
anere  &  Company  on  Piatt  street  as  an  office  boy.  The  senior  part- 
ner was  a  brother  of  the  Portuguese  minister  to  the  United  States, 
while  Mr.  Rosat,  another  member  of  the  firm,  was  a  French  mer- 
chant from  Bordeaxrx.  The  house  had  among  its  patrons  many 
French  dealers  in  the  city  and  while  connected  with  that  establish- 
ment Mr.  Failing  learned  to  both  speak  and  write  the  French  lan- 
guage with  facihty  and  correctness.  He  also  made  rapid  progress 
in  business,  working  his  way  upward  until  he  became  an  expert  ac- 
covmtant,  while  later  he  became  junior  bookkeeper  in  the  large  dry- 
goods  jobbing  house  of  Eno,  Mahoney  &  Company,  the  senior  mem- 
ber being  Amos  R.  Eno,  a  New  York  millionaire,  who  afterward  told 
35 
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an  intimate  friend  that  it  was  one  of  the  mistakes  of  his  life  that  he 
did  not  make  it  more  of  an  inducement  for  Henrj^  Failing  to  remain 
with  him.  However,  an  uninterrupted  friendship  continued  between 
the  two  men  until  Mr.  Eno's  death.  Mr.  Failing's  knowledge  of  the 
importing  business  and  custom  house  firms  and  dealers  was  such  that 
the  two  concerns  with  which  he  was  connected  had  nq  occasion  for 
the  sen-ices  of  a  broker  while  he  was  associated  with  them.  He  -nisely 
used  his  opportunities  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  business  methods  and 
in  1851,  when  little  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  better 
equipped  for  his  future  business  career  than  many  j'oung  men  who 
had  far  wider  advantage  and  educational  opportunities. 

The  15th  of  April,  1851,  Avas  an  important  day  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Failing,  for  it  was  on  that  day,  with  his  father  and  a  yoimg  brother, 
John  W.  Failing,  that  he  left  New  York  to  become  a  resident  of 
Oregon.  They  sailed  for  Charges  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
proceeded  by  boat  up  the  river  of  the  same  name  and  thence  to 
Panama  by  mule  train.  On  the  western  coast  of  the  Isthmus  they 
took  passage  on  the  steamer  Tennessee,  which  in  due  time  took  them 
to  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  9th  of  Jvme  they  arrived  in  Portland  as 
passengers  on  the  old  steamer  Cokmabia,  which  was  then  one  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  A  fellow  passenger  on  that 
trip  was  C.  H.  Lewis,  late  treasurer  of  the  water  committee,  and  for 
many  years  Mr.  Failing  and  Mr.  LeT\ns  together  annually  obsen-^ed 
the  anniversarj'  of  their  arrival  in  this  city. 

The  following  year  brought  a  great  many  people  to  Portland, 
but  in  1851,  the  citj-  was  a  small  \allage,  its  only  advantage  appar- 
ently being  its  position  on  the  river,  bringing  it  into  close  connection 
with  the  sea.  Father  and  son  began  the  building  of  a  store  room  on 
Front  street,  one  door  south  of  Oak,  and  in  the  coiu-se  of  time  their 
httle  stock  of  goods  was  installed  there  and  they  were  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  public  in  the  lines  of  their  trade.  The  father  at  once 
took  an  active  part  in  municipal  and  educational  aflPairs,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  first  city  council  in  1852  and  the  following  year  was 
elected  mayor  of  Portland.  He  retired  from  active  connection  with 
the  business  in  1854  and  Henry  Faihng  then  conducted  the  store  im- 
der  his  own  name.  With  the  growth  of  the  city  he  increased  his  stock 
and  extended  his  business  connections  until  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  commercial  and  financial  circles 
of  the  cit}"-. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1858,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Failing  and  Miss  Emily  Phelps  Corbett,  the  youngest  sister  of  Hon. 
H.  W.  Corbett.  formerly  of  this  city.     The  death  of  Mrs.  Failing 
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occurred  in  Portland,  July  8,  1870.  She  was  survived  by  three  of 
her  four  daughters,  namely:  Henrietta  E.,  Mary  F.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
C.  Cabell,  whose  husband,  Captain  Cabell  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  army. 

It  was  in  the  year  1869  that  Henry  Failing  entered  into  active 
connections  with  the  financial  interests  of  the  city.  He  joined  with 
his  father,  Josiah  Failing,  and  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett  in  pur- 
chasing a  controlling  interest  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Port- 
land from  A.  M.  and  L.  M.  Starr,  who  in  1866  had  been  prominent 
in  the  establishment  of  the  bank.  From  1869  until  his  death  Henry 
Failing  served  as  president  of  the  institution,  and  his  careful  guid- 
ance, executive  ability  and  keen  discrimination  were  sahent  features 
in  the  conduct  of  the  establishment,  which  became  one  of  magnitude. 
He  had  no  sooner  assimied  charge  than  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
from  one  hundred  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  in  1880  the  latter  sum  was  doubled,  the  bank  being  capital- 
ized for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  the  legal  surplus  and 
vmdivided  profits  amounted  to  more  than  the  capital.  Year  after 
year  extensive  dividends  were  paid  to  the  stockholders  and  the  bank 
became  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  financial  enterprises 
on  the  coast.  In  January,  1871,  Mr.  Failing  and  Mr.  Corbett  con- 
solidated their  mercantile  enterprises,  forming  the  firm  of  Corbett, 
Failing  &  Company  which  maintained  an  existence  for  twenty-two 
years  and  was  then  succeeded  in  the  ownership  by  the  firm  of  Corbett, 
Failing  &  Robertson. 

Something  of  the  cosmopohtan  natui-e  of  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Failing  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  not  only  was  he  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  capable  merchants  and  bankers  of  Portland  but 
was  also  equally  active  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  political,  intellectual 
and  moral  progress.  He  believed  it  the  duty  as  well  as  the  privilege 
of  every  American  citizen  to  support  through  political  activity  and 
by  his  ballot  the  measures  that  he  deemed  most  beneficial  to  the 
community  and  to  the  country  at  large.  His  position  was  never  a 
matter  of  doubt.  He  stood  loyally  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right 
and  advocated  a  policy  which  he  believed  to  be  both  practical  and 
progressive.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  state  central  committee 
of  the  Union  party,  a  combination  of  republicans  and  war  democrats, 
who  in  1862  carried  Oregon  for  the  Union.  Two  years  later,  when 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  Portland  and  his  adminis- 
tration constituted  an  era  of  development,  improvement  and  reform 
in  connection  with  Portland's  affairs.  During  his  first  administra- 
tion a  new  city  charter  was  obtained,  a  system  of  street  improve- 
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ments  adopted  and  much  good  work  was  done.  So  uniform  was  the 
indorsement  of  his  first  term  that  at  his  reelection  there  were  only  five 
dissenting  votes.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  for  a  third  term  and  as  chief 
executive  of  the  city  he  advocated  and  supported  much  municipal  leg- 
islation which  is  still  felt  in  its  beneficial  effects  in  Portland.  In 
1885  he  became  a  member  of  the  water  committee  and  when  that  com- 
mittee was  organized  was  unanimously  chosen  chairman,  thus  serv- 
ing until  his  death.  He  was  never  bitterly  aggressive  in  politics  nor 
indulged  in  personaUties.  He  believed  in  the  principles  which  he  ad- 
vocated and,  therefore,  supported  them,  but  he  allowed  to  each  the 
right  to  individual  opinion.  His  marvelous  judgment  and  powers  of 
exact  calculation  are  well  illustrated  by  his  service  as  chairman  of  the 
water  committee.  For  many  years,  he,  substantially  unaided,  annu- 
ally made  the  estimates  required  by  law  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tiu-es  of  the  committee  for  the  year  next  ensuing.  These  estimates 
are,  under  the  varied  circumstances  necessarily  considered  in  making 
them,  characteristic  of  him,  and  some  of  them  are  marvels  of  exact- 
ness. His  estimate  of  the  cost  of  operation,  maintenance  repairs  and 
interests  for  the  year  1893  was  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
the  actual  outlay  was  one  hundred  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eleven 
dollars  and  ninety-one  cents.  His  estimate  of  receipts  for  the  year 
1892  was  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  receipts 
actually  collected  were  two  hundred,  thirty-seven  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred dollars  and  eighty-five  cents.  His  estimate  of  the  receipts  for 
the  year  1897  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  The 
amount  actually  collected  was  two  hundred,  thirty-one  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents.  The  magnitude  of 
the  task  of  making  these  estimates  is  emphasized  when  the  fact  is 
considered  that  not  only  the  fluctuations  in  the  population  of  a  large 
city  must  be  considered  but  climatic  conditions  anticipated,  and  the 
amount  of  water  consumed  in  irrigation  based  thereon;  the  amount 
of  building  and  the  volume  of  trade  considered  and  an  estimate  made 
of  the  water  consumed  in  building  and  in  the  use  of  elevators.  These 
various  sources  of  revenue  were  all  carefully  considered  and  estimates 
made  which  were  in  excess  of  the  actual  income  in  but  trifling  amounts. 
Not  only  in  the  field  of  politics  did  Mr.  Failing  put  forth  efi^ort 
that  had  direct  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  Portland,  for  in  many 
other  ways  his  labors  were  of  equal  value.  No  good  work  done  in 
the  name  of  charitj^  or  religion  sought  his  cooperation  in  vain.  He 
gave  freely  and  generously  of  his  means  and  of  his  time  to  support 
beneficial  public  projects.  Chosen  a  regent  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  he  was  made  president  of  the  board  and  so  continued  until 
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his  death,  which  occurred  November  8,  1898.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  the  Pacific  University,  the  oldest  educational  institu- 
tion of  the  state.  He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  and  active 
worker  in  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Portland  and  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  long  served  as  president.  He  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  Children's  Home  and  his  heart  and  hand  reached  out  in  ready 
sympathy  and  aid  to  all  who  needed  assistance.  He  was  associated 
with  Wilham  S.  Ladd  and  H.  W.  Corbett  in  purchasing  and  laying 
out  the  grounds  of  Riverside  cemetery  and  the  beautiful  city  of  the 
dead  is,  as  it  were,  a  monument  to  his  eiForts  in  that  direction.  He 
labored  earnestly  and  eflPectively  for  the  Portland  Library  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  was  president,  and  his  benevolence  and  enter- 
prise largely  made  possible  the  erection  of  the  hbrary  building.  Com- 
ing to  Portland  in  pioneer  times,  he  Uved  for  fortj^-seven  years  to 
witness  its  growth  and  upbuilding.  No  duty  devolving  upon  him  was 
neglected  and  no  opportunity  to  aid  his  city  was  passed  by  heedlessly. 
He  was  still  serving  as  a  member  of  the  water  commission  at  the  time 
of  his  death  and  that  committee  prepared  a  lengthy  memorial  in  his 
honor.  In  every  home  of  the  city  where  he  was  known — and  his  ac- 
quaintance was  wide — the  news  of  his  demise  was  received  with  sor- 
row and  regret.  He  had  attached  himself  closely  to  his  fellow  towns- 
men not  only  by  reason  of  his  public  activities  but  by  those  personal 
qualities  which  win  warm  regard  and  enduring  friendship.  He  was 
a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance — an  index  of  the  larger  hfe  and 
broader  spirit  within. 
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lOSEPH  ALFRED  STROWBRIDGE  was  born 
December  1,  1835,  in  Montour  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  the  son  of  Philip  M.  and  Ehzabeth  K.  Strow- 
bridge.  Jolin  Strowbridge,  of  Colleton,  was  born  in 
Devonshire,  England,  in  1500.  Some  of  his  descend- 
ants emigrated  to  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  William  Strowbridge,  the  ancestor  of  the  Strow- 
bridge family  in  the  United  States,  came  from  Scotland  in  1718,  set- 
thng  in  Middleborough,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Strowbridge's  parents 
and  grandparents  were  born  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1836  his  parents 
removed  to  Marion  coxmty,  Ohio,  where  his  boyhood  was  spent.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  while  preparing  to  enter  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  his  father  determined  to  emigrate  to  Oregon. 

The  family  left  Ohio  in  October,  1851,  spending  the  winter  in  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.  In  the  early  spring  they  again  took  up  the  long 
journey  across  the  plains,  arriving  in  Portland,  October  4,  1852,  just 
one  year  from  Ohio  to  Oregon.  From  The  Dalles,  Mr.  Strowbridge 
with  the  assistance  of  three  men,  brought  the  stock  down  into  the 
Willamette  vaUey  by  the  old  Indian  trail  over  the  mountains,  the 
family  coming  by  the  river.  An  ardent  lover  of  nature  he  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery.  Nothing  in 
later  life  ever  appealed  to  him  as  his  first  view  of  the  "Promised 
Land." 

The  boy  stood  upon  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  great  "River 
of  the  West."  The  deep  blue  waters  collected  from  ten  thousand 
streams,  swept  by  in  mighty  current  to  the  sea.  In  the  distance 
"Bright  Willamette"  winding  hke  a  silver  thread  through  the  valley, 
hastening  to  join  the  lordly  Columbia.  This  lovely  valley!  Its  wild 
beauty  soon  to  be  enhanced  by  fields  of  golden  grain,  sun-kissed  or- 
chards and  gardens  of  roses — lay  like  an  emerald  in  the  evening  sun- 
light, for  in  the  crimson  west  the  sunset  gates  were  open  and  a  flood 
of  radiant  light  was  upon  river  and  valley,  mountain  and  forest. 
The  purple  shades  of  evening  hung  over  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cascade 
range ;  against  the  dark  rich  shades  of  the  evergreen  forest,  the  vine- 
maple  draped  its  pale  green  tapestry;  beautiful  ferns  in  tropical 
luxuriance  were  all  about  him,  while  just  across  the  canyon  Mount 
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Hood  towered  thousands  of  feet  in  solitary  grandeur;  the  snows  of 
centuries  glistening  in  the  rosy  tints  of  the  after-glow.  To  him  it 
wasi  a  glimpse  of  paradise.  That  night  he  camped  beneath  the 
Oregon  stars  and  as  he  listened  to  the  murmuring  of  the  west  wind 
through  the  trees  hke  an  echo  from  the  distant  ocean,  a  sweet  and 
restful  peace  came  upon  him;  the  wearj'^  journey  of  three  thousand 
miles  had  ended  and  this  beautiful  land  beside  the  western  sea  was 
henceforth  to  be  his  home. 

At  The  Dalles  his  father  was  stricken  with  "mountain-fever," 
dying  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  Portland;  and  upon  the  boy 
not  yet  seventeen  devolved  the  responsibility  of  the  support  of  the 
family.  Following  the  death  of  the  father  came  the  loss  of  the  en- 
tire band  of  fine  horses,  which  had  been  brought  across  the  plains  with 
greatest  care;  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  December,  1852,  lay  upon  the 
ground  two  months,  making  grazing  impossible,  while  there  was  no 
feed  to  be  had. 

With  courageous  heart  the  boy  accepted  any  employment  he 
could  get  and  went  to  work  with  willing  hands.  He  soon  saved  a 
little  money  and  in  1853  sent  a  few  boxes  of  apples  to  San  Francisco 
in  care  of  Pui'ser  Meade  of  the  steamship  Columbia — the  very  first 
ever  shipped  from  Oregon  to  that  city.  The  returns  from  this  ven- 
ture were  so  surprisingly  good  that  he  was  encouraged  to  go  into  the 
business  quite  extensively  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  domestic  produce. 
His  success  was  phenomenal,  but  the  first  results  of  his  undertaking 
were  swept  away  in  1856  by  the  failui-e  of  Adams  &  Company's 
Bank  in  San  Francisco.  He  had  deposited  ten  thousand  dollars 
over  night  for  safe  keeping,  and  next  morning  learned  with  hundreds 
of  others,  that  all  the  gold  had  been  carted  at  night  to  the  dock  and 
placed  on  board  a  ship  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor — that  sliip 
sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate  at  daybreak.  His  faith  in  human 
honesty  received  a  severe  shock,  but  at  twentj^-one  the  heart  is  buoj^ant ; 
he  had  established  an  excellent  credit  and  made  rapid  financial  head- 
way. 

In  1858  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  C.  M.  Wiberg  in  the 
retail  boot  and  shoe  business,  with  leather  and  findings  as  a  branch. 
A  little  later,  appreciating  the  possibilities  of  these  lines  of  trade,  he 
Avent  to  Boston  and  established  relations  with  the  manufacturers  of 
that  city,  shipping  his  goods  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  around 
Cape  Horn;  thus  establishing  the  first  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  house 
north  of  San  Francisco.  In  1870  Wiberg  &  Strowbridge  sold  the 
boot  and  shoe  business  to  a  San  Francisco  firm,  Mr.  Strowbridge  re- 
taining the  leather  and  findings.     He  was  the  pioneer  leather  mer- 
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chant  of  Oregon  and  the  first  to  import  direct  from  the  European 
market,  buying  from  the  tanneries  in  the  south  of  France  and  receiv- 
ing his  goods  through  the  custom  house  at  Astoria  and  later  at  the 
port  of  Portland. 

In  August,  1873,  twenty-one  blocks  in  the  heart  of  Portland's 
business  district  were  swept  by  fire.  Mr.  Strowbridge  lost  heavily 
— everything  he  had  was  either  burned  or  torn  down  to  check  the  fire. 
"Well!"  he  said,  as  he  surveyed  the  smoking  ruins,  "the  grovmd  is 
left.  I'll  try  again."  Mr.  Strowbridge  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  Willamette  Company,  No.  1,  Portland  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment, organized  in  1853  by  the  citizens  of  the  little  hamlet  for  their 
mutual  protection.  He  who  first  saw  the  red  glare  upon  the  mid- 
night sky  rang  the  bell.  The  service  in  the  two  Uttle  churches  in  the 
woods  was  often  disturbed  by  an  "alarm."  Upon  one  occasion  an 
itinerant  preacher  at  the  close  of  his  long  prayer — opened  his  eyes  to 
find  that  every  soul  had  gone  to  the  fire. 

In  1855  when  the  Indian  war  cloud  darkened  across  the  western 
sky  and  hostile  bands  of  painted  Indians  in  ugly  mood  roved  about 
the  country,  Mr.  Strowbridge  realizing  that  the  isolated  farms 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  treacherous  foe,  rode  out  through  the 
valley  warning  the  people  of  the  danger  and  advising  them  to  bring 
their  families  into  Portland.  They  came  from  every  direction,  driv- 
ing their  stock,  and  camped  in  the  streets  of  the  little  town  imtil 
they  could  return  in  safety  to  their  homes.  These  people  never  for- 
got this  kind  service  and  deeply  appreciated  the  thoughtfulness  which 
saved  them  from  the  horrors  of  Indian  massacre. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  L.  H.  Wakefield  and  Mr.  Strow- 
bridge took  the  initial  step  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Port- 
land Library  Association  by  collecting  twenty-five  himdred  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  This  money  was  subscribed  in  one  afternoon ;  it  did 
not  take  long  to  see  everyone  and  the  young  pioneers  were  both  gen- 
erous and  enterprising.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ladd  headed  the  list  with  one 
hundred  dollars,  upon  condition  that  "It  should  always  be  kept  out 
of  politics."  Mr.  Henry  Failing  sent  the  money  to  his  agent  in  New 
York,  who  had  the  books  carefully  selected  and  forwarded  to  Port- 
land by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Mr.  Wakefield  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  continued  in  office  several  years. 

Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Strowbridge  organized  the  first  company 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Willamette  at  Portland  but  this  enter- 
prise was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  times  and  the  project  fell  through. 
One  friend  told  him  "If  there  were  a  dozen  bridges"  he  "would  al- 
ways use  the  ferry,"  that,  "his  horse  might  rest  while  he  was  cross- 
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ing."  Seventeen  years  afterward  this  same  gentleman  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  that  built  the  first  bridge  and  at  the  formal 
opening  April  12,  1887,  drove  in  triumphal  procession  over  the  new 
structure  with  waving  flags  and  a  brass  band — ^the  proudest  and  hap- 
piest man  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Strowbridge  was  an  enthusiastic  republican  and  in  1888  was 
elected  to  represent  Multnomah  county  in  the  state  legislature.  It 
was  from  liis  high  character  and  varied  abihties,  his  unshaken  loyalty 
to  Oregon  and  his  devotion  to  her  interests  that  he  was  enabled  to 
assist  materially  in  the  promotion  of  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  and  state  he  loved  so  well. 

His  faith  in  Portland's  ultimate  future  as  a  great  commercial  city 
was  boundless,  and  he  Uved  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of 
his  prophecy.  All  his  efforts  have  added  to  her  prosperity  and  every 
dollar  he  acquired  has  been  invested  here,  always  foremost  in  every 
enterprise  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  in  the  founda- 
tion of  every  institution  for  the  relief  of  misery  and  want.  With 
Revolutionary  ancestrj^  upon  both  sides — the  fires  of  patriotism 
burned  in  his  veins  to  shine  with  a  steady  light.  Mr.  Strowbridge 
was  a  member  of  Willamette  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Port- 
land Chapter,  No.  3,  R.  A.  M. ;  Oregon  Commandery,  No.  1,  K.  T. ; 
and  Oregon  Consistorj'^  No.  1,  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  thirtj'^-second 
degree. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Strowbridge,  which  occurred  June  30,  1903, 
was  most  sudden  and  imexpected.  For  fifty-one  years  a  citizen  of 
Portland,  he  retained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. No  man  ever  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  higher 
ideals.  Uncomplaining  in  adversit}%  he  patiently  awaited  his  oppor- 
tunity— ^with  imerring  judgment  he  grasped  the  possibilities,  and 
\\ith  untiring  industry  and  persistent  effort  followed  the  path  lead- 
ing to  ultimate  success.  He  was  coui'teous  and  obhging  to  every- 
one, kind  to  men  in  misfortune,  eminently  big-hearted  and  generous, 
he  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  many.  Estabhshed  fifty-two 
years  ago,  The  J.  A.  Strowbridge  Leather  Company  is  today  one  of 
oldest  of  Portland's  business  houses  and  for  over  fifty  consecutive 
years  the  name  of  Joseph  A.  Strowbridge  has  been  prominently  iden- 
tified with  Portland's  progress. 

Mr.  Strowbridge  was  married  in  1864,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  to  Miss 
JNIary  H.  Bodman,  who,  with  four  sons  and  a  daughter  survives  him. 
These  children:  Alfred  B.,  George  H.,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  Marj-^  H.  and 
Henry  J.  Strowbridge  are  all  natives  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
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HERE  are  some  men  whose  lives  are  spectacular  in 
that  their  acts  are  constantly  the  subject  of  public 
discussion,  while  others,  accomphshing  what  they; 
undertake,  never  seek  notoriety  and  care  little  for 
public  honors.  Such  was  Ellis  G.  Hughes,  and 
Portland  owes  much  to  him  for  the  splendid  and 
eflPective  work  which  he  did  in  behalf  of  the  city  and  its  develop- 
ment. He  was  long  known  here  as  one  of  the  prominent  pio- 
neers, leading  lawyers  and  capitalists  of  Portland.  All  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  recognized  his  genuine  worth,  his  marked  busi- 
ness ability  and  his  vmdaunted  enterprise  and  devotion  to  the  public 
good.  For  thirty  years  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  business  circles 
of  Portland  and  was  recognized,  moreover,  as  one  of  the  most  capable 
lawyers  of  this  city.    He  came  to  Oregon  in  1873- 

He  was  a  native  of  Iowa  City,  born  December  29,  1844,  and  his 
youthful  training  was  such  as  instilled  into  his  mind  lessons  that  bore 
rich  fruit  in  later  years.  He  came  west  to  look  over  the  country  and, 
being  favorably  impressed  with  the  outlook  of  Portland,  soon  after 
formed  a  partnership  with  Governor  Gibbs.  Later  he  became  repre- 
sentative of  several  Scotch  loan  companies  and  gave  the  initiative  to 
and  was  the  principal  organizer  of  the  fii'st  offices  devoted  to  the 
publicity  of  Portland.  He  bent  his  energies  largely  to  the  work  of 
exploiting  Oregon's  natural  resources  that  the  country  might  know 
what  opportunities  were  offered  and  that  the  enterprise  and  energy 
of  the  east  might  be  employed  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  common- 
wealth here.  It  was  through  Mr.  Hughes'  efforts  that  a  car  of  ex- 
hibition was  sent  throughout  the  east  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
that  the  older  sections  of  the  country  might  learn  of  what  was  being 
produced  upon  the  coast  and  thus  judge  of  the  opportunities  and 
possibilities  here  to  be  found. 

The  practice  of  law  was  his  chosen  hfe  work  and  in  the  conduct 
of  legal  interests  before  the  court  he  displayed  marked  ability  that 
was  based  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  legal  principles.  In  the 
trial  of  cases  his  preparation  was  thorough  and  in  the  presentation 
of  his  cases  his  argvunents  were  logical,  forceful  and  convincing.  He 
soon  won  recognition  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Portland 
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bar,  and  yet  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  entirely  to  his  law  prac- 
tice. There  were  even  wider  interests  in  his  life  as  he  cooperated  with 
the  movements  for  the  public  good.  Moreover,  he  demonstrated  his 
faith  in  the  future  of  his  city  by  liis  investment  in  real  estate.  In  his 
later  years  he  retired  altogether  from  the  practice  of  law  and  gave 
his  supervision  to  his  investments.  His  judgment  was  rarely,  if 
ever,  at  fault  concerning  the  value  of  real  estate  and  its  possible  rise 
or  diminution  in  price.  He  therefore  purchased  property  which  in 
time  brought  to  him  splendid  financial  returns.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  most  forceful  figm-es  in  effecting  the  organization  of  the  Port- 
land Hotel  Company,  which  in  building  the  Portland  hotel  met  a 
much  felt  want  of  that  day.  His  business  judgment  was  almost  xm- 
erring  and  the  soundness  of  his  opinion  was  recognized  by  all  who 
were  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  the  city. 

On  the  27th  of  IVovember,  1877,  Mr.  Hughes  contracted  a  second 
marriage.  By  a  former  marriage  was  born  a  son,  who  died  in  early 
childhood,  and  a  daughter,  Louise  J.,  now  the  wife  of  Major  C.  H. 
Martin,  of  the  United  States  army,  who  is  stationed  at  Vancouver 
barracks.  Major  Martin  and  wife  have  three  children,  Ellis  Hughes, 
Samuel  Holly  and  Jane  Louise. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  August,  1909,  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  called 
to  his  final  rest.  Aside  from  his  business  connections  with  the  city, 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  charter  members  of  the  Arlington 
Club,  and  he  was  also  one  of  those  who  gave  financial  support  to  the 
company  which  erected  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  led  the 
organization  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  exploitation  of 
Portland  and  Oregon  and  opened  up  a  field  which  has  materially 
added  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  a  meeting  of  the  bar  was  called  to  pass  suitable  resolutions,  and 
on  this  occasion  one  who  knew  Mr.  Hughes  said:  "He  was  a  man 
who  was  marked  for  his  quiet  but  effective  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  factors  in  bringing  about  the  passage  of  the  port  of  Port- 
land biU  and  the  formation  of  the  port  of  Portland  commission,  with- 
out which  we  would  not  have  the  commerce  that  Portland  enjoys. 
For  the  effective  service  he  rendered  to  his  city  in  many  ways,  and 
for  the  quiet,  unostentatious  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  re- 
sults, he  should  be  honored  by  the  community  at  large."  On  the  same 
occasion  another  said  of  him,  in  paying  tribute  to  his  ability  as  an  at- 
torney: "His  learning,  ability  and  conduct  before  the  courts  pro- 
vide an  example  which  all  members  of  the  bar,  young  and  old,  would 
do  well  to  follow.  His  hfe  attracted  people  by  its  marked  serenity." 
In  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Portland  bar,  he  was  designated  as 
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"a  man  of  high  character  and  reputation,  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
a  faithful  husband  and  father,  a  lawyer  of  ability,  learning  and  recti- 
tude, and  a  useful  and  good  citizen  who  took  a  prominent  and  effective 
part  in  public  affairs  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived." 


150  THE  energetic  nature  and  strong  mentality  of  such 
men  as  William  K.  Smith  is  due  the  development 
and  ever  increasing  prosperity  of  Portland.  His 
career  has  been  one  of  activity,  full  of  incidents  and 
results.  In  every  sphere  of  life  in  which  he  has 
acted  he  has  left  an  indelible  impress  through  his 
ability  and  tireless  energy  that  never  stops  short  of  the  attainment 
of  its  purpose.  He  first  visited  Portland  in  1854.  Returning  in  1869, 
with  the  experience  of  previous  residence  in  Oregon  and  in  CaUfor- 
nia  through  the  days  of  pioneer  development,  he  joined  his  interests 
at  once  with  those  of  the  growing  city  and  his  efforts  have  since 
been  a  resultant  feature  in  its  further  progress  and  promotion.  He 
is  today  numbered  with  Portland's  capitalists  and  the  most  envious 
cannot  grudge  him  his  success  so  worthily  has  it  been  won  through 
activity  in  industrial  and  financial  circles.  At  the  age  of  eighty-six 
years  he  remains  one  of  the  city's  most  honored  and  venerable  resi- 
dents. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  3, 
1826,  a  son  of  Peter  and  Barbara  ( Showalter)  Smith,  the  former  of 
English  lineage  and  the  latter  of  Holland  Dutch  descent.  The  birth 
of  James  G.  Blaine  occurred  in  the  same  town  where  Mr.  Smith  spent 
his  early  youth.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and  carpenter  who  removed 
from  the  Keystone  state  to  Ohio  when  his  son  William  was  but  six 
years  of  age.  He  settled  upon  a  tract  of  land  in  Clermont  county, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  until  his  removal  to  Indiana.  He  was 
afterward  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  later  of  Texas,  his  death  occurring 
in  the  Lone  Star  state,  while  his  wife  passed  away  in  Ohio. 

The  removals  of  the  family  made  William  K.  Smith  at  diflferent 
times  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Alabama.  With  the  family  he  went  to  Texas  and  there 
worked  upon  the  home  farm  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  Then  leaving 
the  parental  roof,  he  went  to  Alabama,  where  he  again  attended  school 
and  also  engaged  in  clerking  for  his  uncle,  a  merchant  and  physician, 
with  whom  he  also  read  medicine.  After  five  years  spent  in  Alabama, 
William  K.  Smith  went  to  La  Grange,  Texas,  where  he  was  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment.  Before  he  left  Texas  he  had 
earned  a  cow  and  calf  by  sphtting  rails.  He  left  the  cattle  there  and 
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went  to  Alabama.  When  he  returned  to  Texas,  he  found  himself  the 
owner  of  the  nucleus  of  a  small  herd  of  cattle.  Increasing  this  by  pur- 
chase, he  was  soon  a  fairly  extensive  stock-raiser.  At  this  period  he 
also  engaged  in  the  strenuous  undertaking  of  teaching  school  in  a 
frontier  community.  An  amusing  memory  of  these  days  is  the  aston- 
ishing though  euphonious  cognomen  of  one  of  his  pupils,  "Thomas  A. 
Didymus  Christopher  Holmes  Peter  Cadwallader  Harrison  Jones 
Chadowen." 

Mr.  Smith's  education  had  been  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
stern  necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Energetic  and  ambitious 
though  he  was  for  material  success,  he  fully  realized  that  intellectual 
training  was  of  paramount  importance.  Urged  by  this  consideration, 
we  find  him  next  making  his  way  to  St.  Louis  where  he  completed  a 
course  in  a  commercial  college;  and  after  that  attending  Shurtleff 
College  at  Alton,  Ilhnois,  He  was  for  a  short  time  the  owTier  of  a 
brickj^ard  in  St.  Louis,  and  furnished  the  brick  used  in  the  historic 
Planters  Hotel.    He  also  engaged  in  the  hotel  business. 

While  there  Mr.  Smith  formed  a  company  to  cross  the  plains,  being 
attracted  to  the  west  by  the  fact  that  he  had  a  brother,  Joseph  S.  Smith, 
afterward  a  congressman  from  Oregon,  who  was  living  upon  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  who  sent  back  favorable  reports  concerning  its  oppor- 
tunities and  possibilities.  William  K.  Smith  left  St.  Louis  with  about 
eight}^  head  of  cattle  and  fine  horses,  with  a  few  men  to  assist  him  in 
the  care  of  his  stock  in  crossing  the  plains.  His  horses,  however,  were 
stolen  on  the  journey.  The  party  had  considerable  experience  with 
the  Indians  while  crossing  the  plains  and  were  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  fear  of  an  attack.  Day  after  day  they  traveled  on  over  the  hot 
stretches  of  sand  and  through  the  mountain  passes  until  their  eyes 
were  gladdened  by  the  green  valleys  of  California.  Soon  after  reach- 
ing the  Golden  Gate  Mr.  Smith  sold  his  cattle  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  mining.  But  not  finding  the  gold  in  the  country  that  he  had 
anticipated,  he  opened  a  small  store  on  the  JNIcCallum  river.  After 
living  in  California  for  about  a  year  he  decided  to  \'isit  his  brother, 
Joseph  S.  Smith,  who  had  settled  with  his  family  on  Whidby's  island, 
Puget  Sound,  Washington  territory.  This  journey  took  him,  in  1854, 
through  Portland,  then  a  new  and  unimportant  settlement.  From 
Portland  to  his  destination  the  arduous  trip  was  made  on  horseback. 
Arriving  at  dusk  at  his  brother's  log  house,  he  was  at  first  received 
with  scant  welcome  by  his  brother  who,  not  having  seen  him  for  sev- 
eral years  and  receiving  no  news  of  his  coming,  failed  to  recognize  the 
tall,  bearded  stranger.  His  brother's  baby  boy,  however,  seemed 
quaintly  enough  to  notice  the  kinship,  as  tugging  at  his  mother's  apron 
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he  lisped,  "Mamma — two  papas."  After  a  short  visit  with  his  brother 
Mr.  Smith  retraced  his  steps  to  Salem,  Oregon  Territory,  where  he 
purchased  from  Dr.  Wilson  (whose  donation  land  claim  was  the  orig- 
inal town  site  of  Salem)  a  drug  store  which  included  also  a  stock  of 
books,  paints,  oils  and  general  merchandise.  This  store  he  conducted 
with  great  success  for  fifteen  years,  securing  an  extensive  trade  from 
the  town  and  surrounding  country. 

During  this  period  he  established  the  water  system  of  Salem,  bring- 
ing in  an  imlimited  supply  of  fine  water  from  the  Santiam  river. 
He  secured  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Salem  Woolen  Mills  and 
associated  with  himself  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise,  J.  F. 
Miller,  H.  W.  Corbett,  W.  S.  Ladd,  L.  F.  Grover,  J.  S.  Smith  and 
Daniel  Waldo.  These  mills  made  the  first  shipment  of  wool  sent  to 
the  east  from  the  Pacific  coast.  With  practically  the  same  associates 
he  built  the  first  large  flouring  mills  and  an  immense  wheat  warehouse. 
These,  the  biggest  mills  on  the  coast,  were  operated  by  water  power 
from  Santiam  river.  During  this  period  he  acquired  the  McMinn- 
ville  Flouring  Mills,  trading  to  Robert  Kinney  his  woolen  mill  stock 
for  a  ranch  of  a  thousand  acres,  stocked  with  fine  horses  and  the 
McMinnville  mills.  In  such  manner  the  extent  and  importance  of  his 
business  interest  were  a  prominent  and  effective  feature  in  Salem's 
progress  and  commercial  prosperity. 

He  established  a  branch  store  at  Silverton,  a  town  now  well  known 
as  the  home  of  the  late  artist  Homer  Davenport,  and  another  one  at 
Da5i:on.  Today  his  derives  keen  pleasure  in  touring  through  these 
thriving  towns  and  recalling  the  sites  of  his  former  business  ventures, 
though  often  the  oldest  inhabitant  is  requisitioned  to  pick  out  the 
altered  building  where  fifty  years  ago  W.  K.  Smith  sold  "Drugs, 
Books,  Paints  &  General  Merchandise." 

The  following  is  a  f ac-simile  of  one  of  the  posters  used  in  the  Salem 
store.  "O.  T."  (Oregon  Territory)  indicates  a  date  prior  to  1859, 
since  Oregon  was  admitted  as  a  state  in  February  of  that  year. 


FROM 

W.  K.  SMITH  &  CO., 

DEALERS    IN 

BOOKS  &  STATIONERY, 


^  Sai.em.  O.  T. 
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Seeking  still  broader  fields  of  labor  and  realizing  that  Portland 
had  natural  advantages  which  in  time  must  make  it  a  city  of  large 
interest,  ^Mr.  Smith  severed  liis  business  connections  with  Salem  and 
in  1869  became  identified  with  the  industrial  life  of  the  Rose  City.  He 
established  a  sawmill  and  thus  began  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 
Through  the  intervening  years  he  has  been  connected  with  an  industry 
which  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  to  the  state. 
At  one  tune  he  owned  and  operated  three  sawmills  and  although  two 
of  these  have  since  been  burned  he  is  still  the  owner  of  a  saw  and  sliingle 
mill.  Looking  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  future,  he  has  ever  directed  his  efforts  along  hues  that  have 
been  effective  forces  in  the  extension  of  Portland's  business  inter- 
est and  connection.  With  C.  H.  Lewis,  Henry  Faihng  and  H.  W. 
Corbett  he  furnished  the  first  money  required  in  financing  the  new 
Bull  Run  system  of  water  supply  and  was  a  member  of  the  original 
water  commission,  being  one  of  the  three  survivors  of  that  representa- 
tive body.  He  later  won  recognition  as  a  leading  financier  of  Port- 
land, becoming  identified  with  the  Portland  Savings  Bank,  which  was 
organized  in  1880  and  of  which  he  became  vice  president  and  one  of  the 
directors.  He  was  also  elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  and  his  sound  judgment  was  brought  to  bear  in  the  correct  solu- 
tion of  many  intricate  financial  problems.  He  was  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Ainsworth  Bank.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and 
owners  of  the  Portland  Hotel.  He  contributed  to  the  city's  material 
improvement  as  the  builder  of  a  dock  and  warehouse  on  the  levee  north 
of  Salmon  street  in  1876.  He  was  also  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
street  railway  system  of  Portland,  being  among  those  who  organized 
the  old  cable  car  company,  in  which  undertaking  he  lost  considerable 
money.  He  was  also  among  the  first  to  agitate  and  support  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  an  electric  line,  thus  constituting  the  foundation 
of  Portland's  present  excellent  street  car  service.  He  was  interested 
with  Ben  Holladay  in  building  the  first  railway  in  Oregon  and  also 
engaged  in  the  shipping  business,  being  the  owner  of  the  Hattie  C. 
Bessie,  a  four-masted  bark,  which  he  chartered  to  Chinese  merchants 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  single  trip  to  China.  His  business 
connections  were  so  varied  and  important  in  Portland  that  it  would 
have  seemed  that  outside  affairs  could  have  no  claim  upon  his  time 
and  attention.  Yet  he  has  had  important  agricultural  interests,  own- 
ing at  one  time  a  ranch  of  one  thousand  acres  in  Yamhill  county, 
stocked  with  fine  horses  and  cattle.  This  property  he  traded  for  the 
Hattie  C.  Bessie.  While  in  Salem  he  purchased  the  first  bushel  of 
apples  ever  sold  in  that  city;  they  were  raised  in  Polk  county  and  were 
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a  very  fine  variety.  He  afterward  sold  many  of  the  apples  at  one 
dollar  each  and  disposed  of  one  for  five  dollars  to  D.  M.  Durell,  a 
banker  and  sawmiU  man,  who  said  he  would  take  the  apple  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington  for  it  was  almost  the  size  of  a 
large  cocoanut. 

At  present  Mr.  Smith  is  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  and 
handles  much  property.  He  has  sold  more  land  for  railroad  terminals 
than  any  man  in  Portland  and  recently  disposed  of  realty  to  J.  J.  Hill, 
the  railroad  magnate,  that  was  worth  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. He  has  furnished  the  sites  for  two  parks  to  the  city  of  Portland. 
Seventeen  years  ago  he  purchased  Council  Crest,  paying  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  sixty  acres.  His  realty  holdings  are  extensive  and 
return  to  him  a  gratifying  annual  income. 

Among  his  holdings  lot  one  of  block  one,  city  of  Portland,  has 
considerable  historic  interest.  This  lot  was  the  site  of  the  first  house 
built  in  the  settlement  and  afterward  of  the  first  business  store,  a 
shingled  building.  It  is  now  covered  with  a  substantial  brick  building, 
in  which,  at  No.  202  Washington  street,  Mr.  Smith  maintains  his 
office. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  short  a  sketch  to  give  more  than  the  merest 
outline  of  the  career  of  W.  K.  Smith,  a  romance  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  development  of  the  country,  south,  southwest,  middle- 
west  and  northwest.  Farmer,  clerk,  druggist,  school  teacher,  stock- 
raiser,  hotel  keeper,  mine  worker  and  mine  owner,  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, ship  owner,  banker,  man  of  afi'airs, — through  all  the  kaleido- 
scopic changes  of  the  west,  W.  K.  Smith  has  moved,  quiet  and  alert, 
with  an  indomitable  wUl  that  no  reverses  could  daunt;  with  an  un- 
shaken faith  in  himself,  in  his  chosen  country,  the  northwest,  and  in 
his  own. 

Reviewing  his  struggles,  the  difficulties  which  he  conquered,  and 
the  courage  and  resource  that  never  failed  him,  one  readily  recalls  ihe 
poet's  lines: 

"It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

In  San  Francisco  in  1864  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Debbie  H.  Harker,  a  sister  of  General  Charles  Harker,  who  won  his 
title  by  service  in  the  Civil  war.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  born 
six  children.  Eugenia,  the  wife  of  T.  Harris  Bartlett,  of  Idaho,  and 
the  mother  of  one  child,  Barbara  S. ;  William  K.,  Jr.,  who  is  living  in 
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Portland;  Victor  H,,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Willamette  Medical 
College,  the  Virginia  Medical  College  and  the  Medical  College  of  New 
York  and  is  now  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Portland;  Joseph  H.,  connected  with  the  Portland  Electric  Light 
Company,  who  married  Gertrude  Eger  and  has  two  children, 
Josephine  and  Deborah  Anne;  Charles  H.,  who  died  when  four  years 
of  age;  and  Sumner,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Willamette  river  saving 
the  life  of  a  young  lady  whose  rescue  he  effected  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
life. 

While  Mr.  Smith  does  not  hold  membership  with  any  rehgious 
denomination,  he  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  building  of  churches, 
including  both  the  Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches  at  Salem.  He 
was  also  a  generous  donor  to  the  Willamette  University  at  Salem  and 
furnished  the  ground  upon  which  they  built  the  Willamette  Medical 
School  in  Portland — a  property  of  which  he  obtained  possession  later 
by  purchase. 

From  boyhood  days,  when  he  read  by  the  flickering  light  by  the 
fireplace,  he  has  been  a  student  and  devoted  admirer  of  the  great 
authors.  His  favorite  poets  are  Pope  and  Thomas  Moore  and  he 
often  surprises  and  charms  his  listeners  with  a  graceful  and  apt  quota- 
tion from  the  satire  of  the  one  or  the  mournful  sweetness  of  the  other. 
Naturally  he  became  a  strong  supporter,  financially  and  otherwise,  of 
the  old  Portland  Library  Association  and  was  a  life  member  and 
director  of  that  body.  Since  the  old  association  was  taken  over  bj^  the 
city  and  became  a  free  public  Ubrary  he  has  had  an  unabated  interest 
in  its  welfare  and  still  serves  as  director  and  a  prominent  member  of 
important  committees. 

His  cooperation  has  ever  been  counted  upon  to  further  progressive 
public  measures  and  his  labors  have  been  of  far-reaching  effect  and 
importance.  He  thoroughly  enjoys  home  life  and  takes  great  pleas- 
ure in  the  society  of  his  family  and  friends.  He  is  always  courteous, 
kindly  and  affable  and  those  who  know  him  personally — and  he  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  state — have  for  him  a  warm  regard. 
A  man  of  great  natural  abihty,  his  success  in  business  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  residence  in  Portland  has  been  uniform  and  rapid,  and  while 
he  has  long  since  passed  the  age  when  most  men  put  aside  business 
cares,  he  yet  manages  his  investments  and  his  interests,  and  liis  business 
discernment  is  as  keen  and  his  judgment  as  sound  as  it  was  two  or 
three  decades  ago.  Although  the  snows  of  many  winters  have  whitened 
his  hair,  in  spirit  and  interest  he  seems  yet  in  his  prime  and  out  of  his 
wisdom  and  his  experience  he  gives  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
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)HE  real  destiny  of  the  nation  is  not  being  worked  out 
by  the  men  who  stand  in  the  glare  of  publicity;  in- 
deed, such  men  are  often  serious  obstacles  to  prog- 
ress. In  society  as  in  nature,  it  is  the  quiet,  vmseen 
forces  that  are  most  effective  in  molding  and  evolv- 
ing those  conditions,  physical,  mental  and  spii'itual, 
that  make  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Oregon  has  been  developed  by  the  quiet,  earnest  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  about  their  allotted  tasks,  heedless  of  the  discomforts, 
and  discouraging  adversities  of  pioneer  life,  content  to  fulfill  their 
duty  in  the  sphere  to  which  they  have  been  called.  Such  an  one  is 
Peter  W.  Severson.  Modest,  unassuming,  even  retiring  in  disposi- 
tion, he  has,  none  the  less,  ever  been  keenly  aUve  to  all  that  pertains 
to  human  welfare,  and  while  no  history  of  Oregon  would  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  this  man  who  cast  his  lot  with  the  pioneers 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  yet  his  munificent  gifts  to  the  cause  of  education 
as  represented  by  Willamette  University,  and  to  those  grand  in- 
stitutions for  moral  uphft — the  Yomig  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  the  Yoimg  Women's  Christian  Association — entitle  him  to  spe- 
cial mention.  The  name  of  the  donor  of  these  wise  and  generous  en- 
dowments shall  endure  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Peter  W.  Severson  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  Knicker- 
bocker families  which  left  their  lasting  impress  on  the  state  of  New 
York.  His  inmiediate  ancestors  lived  for  a  nimiber  of  generations 
in  Broome  county,  and  some  of  them  participated  in  the  bloody  scenes 
of  that  Revolution  which  won  American  liberty.  After  the  war,  they 
settled  down  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agricultxire,  in  which  occupa- 
tion the  father  of  our  subject  was  engaged  at  Conkling,  near  Bing- 
hamton,  New  York.  Here  Peter  W.  Severson  was  born  on  March 
21,  1830,  his  parents  being  Philip  and  Abigail  (Weaver)  Severson. 
Our  subject  was  reared  on  the  home  farm,  receiving  such  educational 
advantages  as  the  public  schools  of  his  day  afforded.  He  also  had 
his  share  of  the  harmless  enjoyments  of  youth,  but  that  his  life  has 
always  been  a  model  of  morality  and  temperance  is  evident  to  all. 
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In  physical  vigor  this  octogenarian  might  well  be  the  envy  of 
many  men  a  score  of  years  his  junior. 

In  the  near-by  city  of  Binghamton,  young  Severson  learned  the 
trade  of  carriage  and  Avagon  maker,  which  he  followed  there  until 
1856.  In  that  year  he  went  to  San  Francisco  via  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  followed  his  trade  for  two  years.  Then  the  rush  of  the 
miners  to  the  Fresh  River  gold  fields  caused  a  depression  in  his  line 
of  work,  and  Mr.  Severson  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  Portland. 
Here  he  allied  himself  with  two  enterprising  yomig  blacksmiths,  and 
the  trio  began  the  manufacture  of  wagons  under  the  firm  name  of 
Clark,  Hay  &  Company.  That  partnership  continued  for  about  two 
years.  From  that  time  until  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  Mr. 
Severson  continued  to  manufacture  wagons,  sometimes  alone  and  at 
other  times  with  partners. 

About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Severson  and  his  wife 
took  up  their  residence  on  the  east  side,  where  a  thriving  village  had 
begun  to  develop.  Mr.  Severson  finished  some  work  for  a  man,  and 
as  pay  accepted  the  block  boimded  by  East  Ankeny  and  Burnside 
and  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets.  Blocks  in  that  neighborhood  were 
then  selling  for  two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each. 
Some  of  this  property  Mr.  Severson  still  retains.  He  has  always 
been  thrifty  and  prudent,  though  never  penvu-ious,  and  the  invest- 
ments piu-chased  with  his  savings  enhanced  with  the  growth  of 
Portland  until  Mr.  Severson  long  ago  had  acquired  pecuniary 
independence. 

Mr.  Severson's  first  work  was  done  for  John  Middleton,  who 
owned  the  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Morrison  streets 
where  he  lived.  The  debt  thus  contracted  remained  vmpaid  until 
1861,  when  in  order  to  settle  his  accovmt,  Mr.  Middleton  sold  the 
lot  to  Mr.  Severson,  accepting  for  the  balance  due  him  seventeen 
himdred  dollars  in  greenbacks,  which  at  that  time  were  worth  only 
about  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  At  that  time  Mr.  Severson  did  not 
look  upon  his  purchase  as  a  bargain,  but  he  retained  possession  of 
it  until  about  two  years  ago  when  he  sold  the  lot  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

In  his  young  manhood  Mr.  Severson  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Sarah  Ann  Austin  who  was  a  native  of  New  York  state,  but 
who  was  reared  in  Woodstock,  Illinois,  Avhither  her  parents  had  re- 
moved when  that  was  considered  the  far  west.  Mrs.  Severson  was  a 
devoted  wife  and  help-meet,  sharing  in  his  discouragements  and  in 
his  hopes.  Their  many  years  of  happy  companionship  were  inter- 
rupted about  fourteen  years  ago  when  Mrs.  Severson  was  called  to 
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the  Great  Beyond,  leaving  her  beloved  partner  to  finish  the  journey 
alone,  there  being  no  children  or  near  relatives  to  cheer  his  declining 
years. 

In  matters  politic  Mr.  Severson  follows  the  republican  standard 
and  has  long  been  an  earnest  and  steadfast  advocate  of  the  platforms 
and  measures  of  this  great  party. 

Like  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mr.  Severson  seems  to  believe  that  it  is 
a  crime  to  die  rich,  and  he  decided  to  devote  his  fortune  to  pliilanthropic 
work.  The  following  account  of  the  transfer  of  a  large  portion  of 
Mr.  Severson's  fortunes  to  the  three  institutions  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  sketch,  is  taken  from  the  March  24  issue  of  the  Ore- 
gonian: 

"A  portion  of  the  securities  he  had  already  decided  upon  giving 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  when  he  became  informed 
about  three  weeks  ago  of  the  campaign  which  Fletcher  W.  Homan, 
president  of  Willamette  University,  is  waging  to  raise  an  additional 
endowment  fund  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  After  negotiat- 
ing with  vice  president  Todd  of  Willamette  University,  and  John 
W,  Hancher,  counsellor  to  the  university,  arrangements  were  finally 
completed,  and  the  transfer  of  the  secxu'ities  to  the  three  institutions 
was  made  in  the  ofiice  of  J.  L.  Wells,  Mr.  Severson's  Agent. 

"The  act  of  transfer  marked  a  moment  of  solemnity.  R.  A.  Booth 
and  A.  M.  Smith,  regents  of  Willamette  University,  A.  F.  Flegel 
and  Vice  President  E.  H.  Todd  were  present,  representing  the  luii- 
versity;  W.  M.  Ladd  and  S.  A.  Brown  represented  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  E.  C.  Bronaugh  and  F.  D.  Chamberlain  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

"As  Mr.  Severson  affixed  his  signature  to  the  documents  that 
meant  the  relinquishment  of  the  income  from  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  support  of  the  three  big  institutions,  not  a  sound  broke 
the  stillness  that  pervaded  the  room. 

"In  a  letter  given  to  Mr.  Todd  shortly  after  the  signing  of  thd 
papers,  he  said: 

"  *  In  the  contribution  which  I  have  this  day  made  to  Willamette 
University,  I  wish  to  express  through  you,  to  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  the  University,  the  great  pleasure  I  have  in  thus  being 
able  to  contribute  to  the  higher  values  and  larger  usefulness  of  this 
worthy  institution  for  the  present  and  for  all  coming  years. 

"  'I  have  decided  to  do  this  now,  to  give  inspiration  and  impetus 
to  your  present  campaign  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  endow- 
ment. While  I  have  made  this  gift  without  condition  or  reservation, 
I  expect  that  you,  the  University  authorities  and  patrons,  will  hold 
yourselves  and  all  of  you  in  honor  bound  to  carry  forward  your  pres- 
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ent  campaign,  until  j'ou  shall  have  completed  the  net  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  you  originallj'  started  to 
raise  independent  of  my  contribution.  I  want  mine  to  be  over  and 
above  that,  both  for  the  larger  usefulness  of  the  University,  and  for 
the  greater  good  to  the  people  who  mil  contribute  lesser  amounts.' 

"The  donation  of  the  securities  on  the  Morrison  street  property 
by  no  means  impoverishes  the  donor.  ]Mr.  Severson  has  many  other 
holdings  in  Portland,  secured  by  judicious  investments,  besides  his 
residence  property  at  85  East  Sixteenth  street,  and  according  to 
himself,  his  contributions  to  the  University  and  the  two  Christian 
associations  were  actuated  bj^  his  desire  to  put  to  a  good  and  useful 
employment  that  which  he  had  over  and  above  his  o^vu  needs. 

"  'This  donation  is  a  most  significant  step  in  the  history  of  our 
campaign  for  increase  of  endowment,'  said  Mr.  Todd.  'The  inspira- 
tion of  his  unselfish  aid  to  the  University  Avill,  I  believe,  kindle  a 
wave  of  enthusiasm  among  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Willamette 
that  will  make  far  easier  the  quick  completion  of  our  campaign,  and 
the  additional  resources  represented  in  the  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  he  has  given  us  will  place  the  University  in  a  position  for  an 
enormous  and  successful  development  within  the  next  few  j^ears. 

"  'Would  that  there  were  more  men  like  Peter  W.  Severson,  in 
whom  the  sordid  love  of  riches  finds  no  response.  Had  he  not  been 
an  accumulator  and  wise  distributor  of  wealth,  the  world  would  j^et 
have  been  enriched  from  contact  A\ith  his  noble  character.  His  sj'm- 
pathetic  nature  has  made  him  a  valued  neighbor  and  friend.  The 
influence  of  his  upright  life  has  always  been  felt  by  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact,  and  his  life  of  righteousness,  coupled  mth  his 
unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  has  found  its  natural  fruition 
in  the  great  benefactions  here  recorded.'  " 
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HAVE  commenced  this  recalling  of  some  of  the 
past  events  in  my  life  so  far  and  of  writing  up 
the  same,  which  I  am  obliged  to  do  from  mem- 
ory alone  (as  to  dates)  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  books  and  records  of  the  old  firm  of  Leonard 
&  Green,  which  were  destroyed  by  water,  as  they 
were  stored  in  a  cellar  which  was  filled  during  a  flood  some  years  ago. 
I  take  for  my  starting  point,  the  date  when  I  left  the  home  of  my 
parents  when  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
with  my  uncle  Hermon  Camp  in  his  mercantile  business  in  Trumans- 
burg,  New  York.  My  brother,  WiUiam  B.,  had  preceded  me  some 
two  years  previously  and  was  still  there,  but  the  time  of  his  indenture 
was  nearing  a  close,  and  soon  after  I  reached  there  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  Albany,  New  York,  as  register  of  currency  of  the  state  banks 
of  New  York  under  a  new  law  then  just  passed.  That  position  he  held 
nearly  or  about  two  years;  in  the  meantime  I  was  still  in  my  uncle's 
employ  in  Trumansburg.  At  the  expiration  of  my  brother's  service 
in  Albany,  he  went  to  New  York  city  and  obtained  a  situation  as  sales- 
man in  the  wholesale  silk  house  of  WilMams,  Rankin  &  Penniman,  in 
Nassau  street,  where  he  remained  about  two  j^ears,  and  being  very  suc- 
cessful as  a  salesman,  he  received  the  second  year  a  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  then,  with  John  M.  Birdsall  and  Benjamin  Pom- 
eroy  formed  the  Gxm  of  Birdsall,  Pomeroy  &  Leonard  in  a  wholesale 
drj'-goods  business.  After  the  dissolution  of  that  firm  (Birdsall  going 
to  California  early  in  '49)  WilUam  B.  joined  in  business  with  a  very 
prominent  wholesale  house,  forming  the  firm  of  Hurlbut,  Sweetzer 
&  Company.  After  closing  his  business  with  this  last  house  in  the  dry- 
goods  hne,  he,  with  James  O.  Sheldon  and  a  Mr.  Foster,  formed  the 
banking  house  of  Leonard,  Sheldon  &  Foster,  located  at  No.  10  Wall 
street,  afterw^ard  the  fii-m  of  Leonard,  Decker  &  Howell,  44  Broadway. 
Previous  to  this  (going  backward  a  while  and  again  taking  up  my 
own  career)  I  had  left  mj^  uncle's  service  and  was  living  in  Tallahas- 
see, Florida,  having  left  while  William  B.  was  still  with  the  firm  of 
Williams,  Rankin  &  Penniman.  I  was  still  in  the  service  of  my  uncle 
in  Trumansburg  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  changed  my 
whole  career.    A  gentleman,  a  merchant  of  Tallahassee,  Florida,  came 
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there  on  his  annual  visit  to  his  relatives,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
and  in  a  casual  conversation,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  to  Flor- 
ida, as  he  was  authorized  by  a  firm  to  engage  a  young  man  from  the 
north.  He  stated  the  salary  they  would  pay,  etc.,  and  I  said  at  once 
I  would  go  if  I  could  prevail  on  my  uncle  to  let  me  off  my  obligation 
to  liim  the  last  year,  which  he  did,  after  I  pleaded  most  strenuously, 
and  I  left  with  him  for  Florida,  remaining  in  New  York  a  few  days 
while  he  was  purchasing  a  stock  of  merchandise.  I  spent  there  about 
two  years  in  the  service  of  Betton  &  McGinnis,  a  prominent  firm  of 
merchants  and  exporters  of  cotton.  I  enjoyed  my  two  years  spent  in 
Florida.  I  resided  with  a  family  of  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  after 
remaining  in  their  service  for  two  years  I  returned  to  the  north,  taking 
a  small  schooner  plying  between  St.  Marks,  the  port  of  Tallahassee 
and  New  Orleans,  thence  by  steamer  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers 
to  Cincinnati,  thence  to  Pittsburg,  thence  by  stages  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  turnpike  to  Cumberland  and  by  rail  to  New  York.  Then  after 
a  short  ^isit  to  my  home  in  Owego,  I  went  to  New  York  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  a  drj'-goods  house  which  William  B.  had  secured  for  me  and 
which  I  filled  for  nearly  one  year,  when  they  discontinued  business. 
This  was  about  as  the  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia began,  and  the  rush  was  commenced  and  I  caught  the  fever,  and 
would  have  left,  but  was  dissuaded  by  entreaties  from  home,  and  my 
brother  William  persuaded  me  to  take  a  position  in  a  large  wholesale 
grocery  house  in  Broad  street — Wood  &  Sheldon,  with  whom  I  re- 
mained until  November,  1849,  when  they  closed  their  business.  This 
"let  me  out"  and  the  "California  fever"  came  over  me  again  in  full 
force  and  late  in  November  of  that  year  (1849)  I  left  New  York  on 
board  the  steamer  Crescent  City  for  Chagres  (no  Panama  railroad 
then),  thence  up  the  Chagres  river  to  the  head  of  canoe  naviga- 
tion. Five  passengers  with  myself  chartered  a  large  native  canoe  for 
ourselves  and  baggage  and  were  poled,  paddled  and  pulled  by  three 
natives  to  Gorgona,  head  of  navigation.  From  there  to  Panama  on 
mule-back,  and  our  baggage  on  the  heads  and  backs  of  natives,  and 
sailed  from  Panama  on  board  the  steamer  Cahfonia  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, touching  at  every  point  of  importance  between  those  points,  ar- 
ri\ang  in  San  Francisco  and  anchored  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1849,  just  in  time  to  make  us  numbered  among 
the  pioneers  of  '49.  As  there  was  only  then  about  one  steamer  per 
month,  an  arrival,  there  was  quite  an  event,  and  the  next  morning  as 
we  disembarked,  all  San  Francisco  seemed  to  be  upon  the  beach  to  greet 
us.  No  docks  there  then.  I  met  the  first  day  after  landing  several  of 
my  old  friends  from  New  York  who  had  preceded  me,  and  I  felt  quite 
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at  home.  My  old  friend,  John  Green,  of  New  York,  who  left  the  em- 
ploy of  Pomeroy  &  Leonard  as  a  salesman  and  had  left  New  York  in 
a  saihng  vessel  aroimd  Cape  Horn,  had  reached  there  after  a  very  long 
voyage  (nearly  six  months)  and  was  engaged  in  business  and  had 
been  for  some  months.  It  was  he  that  with  myself  formed  the  firm  of 
Leonard  &  Green.  Within  two  months  after  I  reached  San  Francisco 
I  fomid  that  Mr.  Green  had  become  imbued  with  the  idea  that  Oregon 
would  be  a  better  field  for  us  to  cast  om*  fortxines  than  California  and 
I  agreed  with  him.  We  bought  out  his  partner's  interest  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, packed  up  our  stock  and  shipped  it  on  board  a  bark  bomid  for 
Oregon,  on  which  he  sailed  with  further  additions  to  the  stock,  which 
we  purchased  in  San  Francisco,  and  landed  at  Astoria  in  February, 
1850,  and  started  in  business  there  under  the  fiirm  name  of  Leonard 
&  Green.  I  remained  in  San  Francisco  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
steamship,  the  Sarah  Sands,  coming  around  Cape  Horn  for  goods 
consigned  to  me  from  New  York,  principally  from  Pomeroy  & 
Leonard,  and  to  fill  orders  he  might  send  me  from  Oregon  for  our 
Astoria  trade. 

I  went  to  Oregon  in  June,  1850,  and  found  him  well  established 
there  in  business,  occupying  a  storehouse  built  by  and  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  old  EngUsh  Hudson's  Bay  Company  years  before,  they 
having  abandoned  that  post.  Our  trade  then  was  principally  with  In- 
dians, then  still  very  nimierous  there.  We  remained  in  Astoria  be- 
tween two  and  three  years,  when  we  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  Asto- 
ria would  never  prove  to  be  a  leading  business  place  in  the  future  of 
Oregon,  although  situated,  as  it  is,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Columbia 
and  with  a  fine  harbor  for  shipping.  The  Colvimbia  being  navigable 
to  Portland  on  the  Willamette,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above, 
and  that  much  nearer  to  the  great  and  productive  region,  it  would  be 
the  city  of  the  future,  and  we  had  made  a  mistake  in  casting  om-  anchor 
at  Astoria.  About  that  time  Green's  brother,  Henry  D.,  and  my 
brother,  Irving,  arrived  in  Astoria.  We  soon  installed  them  in  charge 
of  our  interests  there,  dividing  our  profits  there  with  them,  and  then 
established  our  business  as  a  general  wholesale  house  in  Portland.  I 
went  to  New  York  immediately,  my  first  trip  there  from  the  coast, 
and  on  my  way  there  stopped  over  a  few  days  in  Owego  to  visit,  then  on 
to  New  York  to  purchase  goods  for  our  Portland  house.  I  made  my 
headquarters  with  Hurlbut,  Sweetzer  &  Company,  of  which  my  brother 
William  B.  was  a  partner,  and  from  whom  I  purchased  quite  largely. 
They  also  consigned  us  goods  for  sale  on  their  account. 

At  Portland  we  secured  a  position  for  our  business  on  Front  street 
with  a  landing  dock  for  vessels — the  only  dock  in  Portland  at  that 
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time.  Now  how  changed — miles  of  connected  docks  on  both  sides, 
flanked  by  capacious  warehouses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large 
commercial  trade  that  has  grown  here.  About  the  time  we  were  fully 
established  The  Pacific  ]\Iail  Company  established  the  connection  of 
their  Panama  line,  putting  on  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  between  San 
Francisco  and  Portland,  and  our  firm  was  made  their  agents  here. 
Our  success  in  our  mercantile  career  here  was  very  satisfactory.  I 
went  to  San  Francisco  in  1854,  and  purchased  the  bark  Metropolis, 
which  we  placed  on  the  San  Francisco  route  for  the  transporting  of 
lumber,  produce,  etc.,  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  to  Portland 
as  a  freighter  for  ourselves  and  the  pubhc  generally. 

We  afterward  opened  up  a  business  with  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
despatching  her  wdth  cargoes  of  lumber  to  Honolulu.  About  the 
time  she  had  accomphshed  her  third  trip  and  was  commencing  to  load 
another  cargo,  we  received  rather  unfavorable  news  as  to  the  lumber 
trade,  etc.,  from  our  agents  there,  and  just  about  that  time  I  noticed 
the  advertisement  in  a  San  Francisco  paper  of  a  bark  that  would  sail 
in  a  few  days  for  Austraha  touching  at  Honolulu,  and  deciding  that 
it  would  be  well  for  me  to  take  the  steamer  leaving  for  San  Francisco 
the  next  day,  by  wliich  I  could  reach  there  in  time  to  take  passage  for 
Honolulu  and  could  reach  there  two  weeks  sooner  than  our  bark  would, 
giving  plenty  of  time  to  size  up  our  Honolulu  affairs.  So  I  sailed 
for  that  port  on  the  bark  Lucky  Star  and  reached  there  before  our 
bark  came  in  from  Portland.  I  found  out  in  the  meantime  that  the 
liunber  dealers  had  combined  to  force  the  sale  of  our  next  coming 
cargo  of  lumber  to  a  very  low  figure  and  of  course  divide  the  profit. 
I  had  an  invoice  of  the  cargo  she  was  loading  Avhen  I  left  and  it  was 
then  just  such  a  kind  of  limiber  as  was  not  in  the  market  and  was 
greatly  in  demand.  It  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  inch  boards 
and  other  light  lumber,  which  would  retail  from  their  yards  at  thirty- 
five  to  forty  dollars  per  thousand  feet.  The  best  offer  to  me  was  about 
sixteen  dollars  per  thousand,  and  in  the  meantime  before  my  bark 
showed  herself  off  the  harbor,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do  and 
acted  upon  it.  I  had  taken  an  option  to  lease  (if  I  chose  to  do  so)  in  a 
central  location  a  lot  enclosed  by  a  high  fence  with  a  vacant  ware- 
house upon  it,  just  such  a  place  as  I  wanted  for  the  storage  and  sale 
of  produce  from  Oregon,  such  as  flour,  oats,  baled  hay,  etc.,  which  we 
generally  shipped  as  part  cargoes  and  to  store  sugar  and  such  products 
of  the  islands  as  we  brought  back  to  Portland.  So  you  see,  I  was  pre- 
pared. On  the  day  my  bark  sailed  into  the  harbor  I  had  my  last  inter- 
view with  the  lumber  dealers.  We  did  not  come  to  terms,  and  on  the 
next  daj'  all  the  trucks  in  Honolulu  were  busy  hauling  the  cargo  of 
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the  metropolis  to  my  place  of  business,  for  which  I  had  closed  the  lease, 
and  the  year  and  a  half  I  lived  in  Honolulu  commenced.  I  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  a  very  nice  young  American  who  was  born  there. 
He  could  speak  the  Hawaiian  language  in  dealing  with  the  natives. 
There  was  a  rush  at  once  for  the  lumber  among  the  Kanakas  at  thirty- 
five  doUars  per  thousand  feet,  and  they  carried  it  off  on  their  backs 
and  hand  carts  for  a  few  days  about  as  fast  as  the  draymen  could  haul 
it  from  the  wharf. 

Well,  at  this  point  of  my  narrative  I  can  say  that  I  was  now  fairly 
anchored  and  established  in  business  at  Honolulu  for  an  indefinite 
time  as  a  branch  of  the  firm  of  Leonard  &  Green,  and  I  was  there  to 
manage  it.  The  bark  Metropolis  was  despatched  back  to  Oregon  after 
unloading  with  what  freight  I  had  secured  for  her  return,  principally 
sugar.  I  kept  steadily  at  it  while  I  remained  there — one  year  and  a 
half. 

In  the  meantime  (while  I  was  there)  a  small  brigantine  sailed  into 
Honolulu  and  was  sold  there,  the  purchaser  intending  to  place  her  in 
the  Oregon  trade  and  had  purchased  about  one  hundred  tons  of  sugar 
(about  one-half  her  capacity)  for  her  first  trip,  and  not  being  able  to 
procure  enough  for  a  full  freight,  began  to  think  poorly  of  his  ven- 
ture. He  offered  to  sell  the  vessel  and  the  sugar  for  a  fair  price  and  I 
bought  him  out  and  fitted  her  out  with  a  crew  and  freight  I  had  wait- 
ing for  the  next  return  of  the  bark,  and  sent  her  to  Oregon  with  an 
order  for  her  return  cargo  of  lumber,  etc.,  etc.  So  then,  I  had  two  ves- 
sels in  my  sevice  which  I  kept  running  until  my  Honolulu  business 
was  closed  out  and  cleaned  up.  I  sold  both  my  vessels  there.  After 
my  career  there,  which  I  spent  very  pleasantly  and  very  profitably, 
I  returned  to  Portland,  taking  passage  on  the  Bark  Live  Yankee  for 
San  Francisco  and  proceeded  to  Portland  again. 

I  must  here  turn  back  in  my  reminiscences  to  the  time  previous  to 
our  starting  out  in  the  Honolulu  venture  and  relate  what  I  should 
have  written  up  before.  I  mean  my  first  voyage  to  China  on  the  Me- 
tropolis. This  was  in  1855,  when  Green  and  myself  conceived  the 
plan  of  making  a  venture  to  Hong  Kong  with  a  sliipment  of  a  cargo  of 
lumber  and  ship-spars  (on  deck),  and  we  acted  upon  it,  and  I  went 
with  her  as  super  cargo,  arriving  safely  at  Hong  Kong  and  making 
sale  of  my  cargo,  which  I  had  to  proceed  to  a  port,  Whampoa,  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  Hong  Kong,  to  make  delivery  of  it.  There 
I  placed  my  bark  in  dr>'  dock  to  recopper,  then  returned  to  Hong 
Kong.    After  investing  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  lumber  in  such 
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Chinese  merchandise  as  I  thought  best  for  Portland,  I  sailed  home, 
making  a  very  satisfactory  venture.  I  omitted  to  state  above  that  in 
my  cargo  to  China  in  the  Metropohs  I  carried  over  in  her  cargo  three 
hundred  barrels  of  Oregon  flour;  this  was  the  first  Oregon  flour  that 
had  ever  been  sent  to  China  for  a  market,  and  was  the  first  export  of 
flour  to  a  foreign  country  made  from  Portland,  In  the  year  1907  one 
million  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty -three  barrels  were  exported,  showing  quite  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
portation of  flour.  Here  I  remained  assisting  in  the  management  of 
our  business  save  the  time  in  making  two  or  three  trips  to  New  York 
to  make  purchases  of  goods  in  our  business. 

During  this  period  we  closed  our  old  concern,  and  Irving  and 
Henry  Green  came  to  Portland  to  assist  with  their  services  on  our  busi- 
ness here.  We  had  purchased  a  block  of  ground  on  which  we  had 
erected  a  nice  bachelors'  home  in  wliich  we  four  hved  verj'  comfortably. 
This  block  we  paid  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  and  kept  it  until  the 
date  of  the  closing  up  of  the  firm  of  Leonard  &  Green ;  at  that  time 
Green  and  myself  divided  the  ownership  of  it,  each  taking  a  one-half. 
I  sold  my  one-half  a  few  years  since  for  fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  estate  of  Green  (his  heirs)  still  own  theirs  and  it  is  worth  at  least 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show  you 
something  that  ^vill  give  you  and  idea  of  the  advance  of  values  in  real 
estate  in  Portland. 

Some  months  before  closing  out  our  business,  Leonard  &  Green 
applied  to  the  territorial  government  and  to  the  city  council  for  a  gas 
franchise.  We  obtained  it ;  at  that  time  there  were  but  two  gas  works 
on  this  coast,  one  at  San  Francisco  and  one  in  Sacramento,  CaUfornia. 
After  obtaining  our  franchise,  we  started  on  the  erection  of  our  gas 
works.  Mr.  Green  went  east  to  purchase  the  necessarj^  machinery, 
and  our  works  were  completed  and  gas  turned  on  and  the  city  hghted 
■with  gas  in  1859.  Before  the  completion  of  our  works,  we  reahzed 
that  we  would  require  aid  of  a  small  vessel  to  ply  between  Portland  and 
the  coal  mines  of  Nanaimo  on  Vancouver  island  to  transport  our  coal 
for  gas  from  there  and  hearing  that  one  was  for  sale  at  Victoria  that 
would  answer  the  purpose,  I  went  there  and  purchased  her,  taking  her 
to  Nanaimo  for  a  cargo  of  coal,  loaded  and  brought  her  to  Portland. 
I  speak  of  this  little  brig,  the  Orbit,  as  you  will  see  that  later  on  she 
contributed  to  mj^  making  two  voyages  to  Japan  and  the  Axnoor  ri\'er 
in  Siberia  before  we  parted  company.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1860 
we  found  she  was  of  no  further  use  to  us  as  a  coal  carrier,  as  coal  of 
better  quality  for  gas  at  a  less  price  was  being  brought  to  Portland 
and  to  get  rid  of  her  tliinking  she  would  bring  a  readier  sale  in  San 
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Francisco,  we  loaded  her  with  lumber  and  away  I  sailed  for  San 
Francisco,  sold  my  cargo,  but  was  not  able  to  find  so  readily  a  pur- 
chaser for  the  vessel.  After  trying  for  a  week  or  more  for  a  purchaser 
in  vain,  I  learned  that  a  party  of  two  who  were  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity for  shipment  to  Nicholaski  on  the  Amoor  river  with  a  passage 
for  themselves  (two  of  them)  and  also  another  lot  of  about  fifty  tons 
for  Hakodadi,  Japan,  was  in  the  market.  Both  being  quite  out-of- 
the-way  places  then,  Hakodadi  being  directly  on  the  route,  and  this 
making  nearly  a  full  freight  for  my  little  brig,  I  closed  with  them, 
wrote  to  Portland  that  within  five  days  I  would  be  on  my  way — I 
soon  filled  my  brig  with  freight  on  my  own  account  and  was  off.  I 
reached  my  destination  and  had  a  favorable  voyage.  My  vessel  was 
the  first  anchored  in  the  Amoor  in  the  spring  of  1860,  as  the  ice  had 
but  just  left  the  river  and  this  was  about  the  middle  of  June.  There 
was  a  scarcity  of  many  necessary  articles  in  that  rushing  port  after 
their  long  winter,  and  my  little  vessel's  advent  just  then  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  Russians.  Having  some  freight  space  left  after 
having  discharged  my  Japan  merchandise  at  Hakodadi,  I  purchased 
there  for  my  own  account  and  received  on  consignment  from  others 
merchandise  enough  to  fill  my  vessel,  all  of  which  was  in  good  demand 
and  found  quick  sale.  After  my  brig  was  discharged,  I  sailed  for 
home,  touching  at  Hakodadi,  to  close  up  my  business  there.  I  pur- 
chased a  few  goods  there  to  bring  over  with  me  (more  as  novelties 
than  anything  else),  as  there  was  not  at  that  date  even  a  beginning 
of  trade  thought  of.  I  did  bring  over  with  me  on  my  return  the  very 
first  specimen  of  what  is  now  going  on  a  large  scale,  which  I  must 
relate — a  real  live  Japanese  native,  the  first  one  ever  seen  in  Portland ; 
his  name  was  Suzukie  Kinzo,  a  young  man  about  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  and  it  came  about  in  this  manner : 

The  day  I  sailed  for  home,  Mr.  Rice,  the  first  American  consul 
there,  with  whom  I  was,  of  course,  well  acquainted,  as  he  frequently 
invited  me  to  his  house  to  dine,  said,  to  me,  regarding  Kinzo,  who  was 
and  had  been  I  might  say  a  ward  of  the  consul  and  was  in  his  house- 
hold, this  was  when  I  saw  him,  as  he  waited  upon  the  table,  etc.,  and 
I  had  taken  quite  an  interest  in  him.  He  was  fine  looking,  handsome 
and  polite.  He  spoke  EngUsh  then  fluently;  this  I  had  remarked, 
and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Rice  himself  said  that  during  his  residence 
there  of  nearly  one  year  he  had  not  seen  his  equal  among  the  natives 
there  in  any  respect.  He  then  gave  me,  as  far  as  he  knew,  of  his  Iiis- 
tory.  He  said  he  walked  into  his  office  a  few  months  ago  and  wished 
to  see  the  American  consul  and  Mr.  Rice  gave  him  an  audience.  He 
came  with  his  two  swords  on  his  person,  which  was  then  a  distinction 
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of  rank  and  honor  in  Japan ;  he  seemed  somewhat  excited  and  possibly 
in  trouble ;  said  he  was  an  entire  stranger  and  had  not  an  acquaintance 
there,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tokio,  the  capital  of  Japan,  the  residence 
of  the  emperor,  and  in  fact  confessed  himself  a  refugee  from  there  and 
was  quietlj'  smuggled  on  board  a  small  Japanese  junk  bound  for 
Hakodadi.  He  was  in  fact  a  political  refugee,  escaped  from  Tokio 
to  save  his  life,  and  he  voluntarily  threw  liimself  into  the  arms  of  the 
American  consul  for  protection.  About  this  time  Japan  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  revolution  going  on  among  themselves.  The  reform  part}% 
to  which  Kinzo  was  allied,  was  temporarily  the  under  dog,  and  he 
among  many  others  had  to  flee  to  save  his  life.  Mr.  Rice  kindly  sym- 
pathized with  him  and  gave  him  refuge.  His  being  in  the  "fold,"  as  I 
may  call  it  properly,  of  the  consul's  protection  saved  him  from  arrest 
and  extradition  back  to  Tokio,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  fact  that  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  sailing  away  and  bringing  him  with  me  was 
none  too  soon.  To  turn  back  a  little,  after  writing  up  Kinzo's  advent 
into  Hakodadi,  Mr.  Rice  said  Kinzo  came  that  morning  to  liim  to 
intercede  with  me  to  take  liim  on  my  vessel;  he  was  frightened  and 
trembling,  said  he  had  received  anonymous  letters  from  some  of  the 
friends  he  had  made  there,  giving  Wm  warning  that  he  would  very 
soon  be  arrested.  Mr.  Rice  said  he  had  learned  that  a  very  strict 
watch  A\as  being  kept  upon  him,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
only  way  of  his  escape  to  save  his  life  would  be  in  my  taking  him  with 
me  on  the  Orbit ;  I  said  without  hesitation,  I  will  do  it,  but  you  know 
mj'  vessel  is  closely  watched  by  the  harbor  police  and  will  be  until 
I  am  outside  the  harbor.  His  clerk,  Mr.  Pitts,  was  with  us,  a  j'omig 
American  who  had  been  there  about  three  years  and  had  acquired 
quite  a  facihty  in  speaking  Japanese.  Colonel  Rice  said  Mr.  Pitts  has 
a  plan  which  will  work  and  told  Mr.  Pitts  to  explain  it  to  me.  Mr. 
Pitts  told  me  the  plan;  he  said:  "I  will  take  Kinzo  in  my  boat  with 
my  dog  and  gmi  tomorrow  morning  about  nine  o'clock  and  will  make 
it  so  the  harbor  police  can  see  us;  this  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  once  a  week,  going  down  the  straits  to  a  little  bay  about  ten 
miles  below  to  shoot  ducks.  The  police  are  all  acquainted  with  me 
and  accustomed  to  see  me  with  Kinzo,  and  I  know  what  I  am  about. 
You  will  leave  the  harbor  at  the  first  ebb  tide  about  two  p.  m.  You 
will  have  but  little  wind  in  the  straits  in  the  afternoon,  and  about 
ten  miles  below  on  the  starboard  side  I  wiU  shoot  out  from  behind  the 
headland  of  a  little  bay  with  Kinzo,  came  alongside  and  we  will  come 
on  board ;  will  make  my  boat  fast  alongside ;  then  you  can  square  away 
again  on  your  course.  I  will  remain  until  dusk  sets  in,  then  I  will  take 
mj'  boat  and  with  my  dog,  will  start  back  and  will  get  the  usual  sea 
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breeze  and  sail  back  into  the  harbor  after  dark."  I  said:  "Pitts,  your 
plan  is  alright,"  and  the  plan  worked  to  a  charm.  We  soon  bid  good- 
bye to  Pitts  and  were  soon  clear  of  the  straits  of  Matsnai,  and  the 
httle  Orbit  once  more  pointed  her  prow  toward  Oregon  seven  thousand 
miles  away.  We  took  the  extreme  northerly  passage,  skirting  along 
the  southern  shores  of  Kamchatka  and  the  Aleutian  islands  for  better 
easterly  currents  and  more  favorable  winds,  making  a  fine  passage 
to  Victoria,  without  going  out  of  our  way  at  all,  as  we  made 
coast  a  little  north  of  the  straits  of  Juan  De  Fuca.  I  had  decided  to 
run  in  to  Victoria  and  take  a  cargo  of  coal  to  Portland,  as  I  had  no 
freight  to  speak  of.  Sold  what  few  Japanese  goods  I  had,  loaded 
with  coal,  then  to  Portland  after  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  little 
voyage,  and  Kinzo  was  the  happiest  man  on  board.  The  first  day  he 
got  the  mate  to  shear  the  topknot  off  his  head,  as  he  said  he  was  tired 
of  that  custom. 

John  and  Henry  Green  were  managing  our  business  and  our  gas 
works  successfully,  and  Kinzo  was  at  once  installed  in  our  bachelor 
household  and  made  "manager"  of  that  department.  We  afterward 
gave  him  a  position  in  our  gas  works,  which  duties  he  faithfully  ful- 
filled a  portion  of  each  year.  He  was  a  faithful  and  hard  student, 
always  at  his  studies  half  the  night  and  won  fii-st  prizes  in  his  class 
frequently  in  the  high  school  here,  and  as  the  old  lady  said  about  her 
daughter,  "she  was  a  carniverous  reader  of  all  the  books  she  could  get 
hold  of."    So  was  Kinzo. 

Coming  back  to  myself — after  reaching  home  I  found  everything 
going  along  satisfactorily,  dm-ing  which  time  I  sent  the  brig  to  San 
Francisco  for  a  trip.  I  loaded  her  again  for  that  port  and  went  Avith 
her,  determined  to  sell  her  before  I  returned,  and  was  disappointed  in 
not  finding  a  purchaser  again.  With  a  full  cargo  on  our  own  account,^ 
I  sailed  for  Hong  Kong,  sold  about  half  the  cargo  on  arrival,  and 
by  the  advice  of  a  business  firm  there  (of  my  acquaintance)  retained 
the  balance  on  board.  This  firm  took  half  an  interest  in  filling  her  up 
vnth  a  venture  for  Saigon  in  southern  China. 

A  large  fleet  of  French  war  vessels  had  just  preceded  my  arrival; 
they  had  passed  through  Hong  Kong  coming  down  from  Peiko  in 
north  China,  where  with  an  allied  force  of  the  British  navy,  they  had 
been  for  some  time  fighting  the  Chinese,  but  the  trouble  was  over.  My 
unsold  portion  of  my  Oregon  freight  being  suitable  for  ships'  supplies, 
the  joint  venture  the  firm  made  with  me  was  also  selected,  reasoning 
that  the  fleet  would  soon  be  short  and  they  were  in  a  poor  port  to  re- 
plenish. I  found  it  as  we  predicted,  and  soon  sold  out  my  whole  cargo. 
My  intention  was  to  fill  my  vessel  with  Saigon  rice  on  my  own  account 
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and  return  to  Hong  Kong,-  as  rice  was  scarce  and  high  when  I  left  and 
could  I  have  done  so  I  would  have  made  a  fine  voyage,  but  the  fighting 
going  on  then  (on  the  river  a  few  miles  above  the  city)  had  completely 
stopped  the  coming  in  of  rice  and  I  could  not  buy  a  pomid,  but  there 
was  one  China  firm  there  that  had  just  about  a  cargo  which  he  Avished 
to  ship  to  Macao,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Hong  Kong,  which  I 
secured  at  a  good  rate  of  freight  and  delivered  safe  in  ]\Iacao  (pro- 
nounced Makow).  The  city  and  little  island  on  which  it  stands  and 
belongs  has  been  there  ever  since  China  has  been  known  to  Portugal. 
This  was  about  the  middle  of  May,  1862. 

After  closing  up  my  business  the  next  morning,  my  captain  asked 
me.  "Well,  Mr.  Leonard,  what  wiU  we  do  next?"  I  said,  "We  will 
rim  over  to  Hong  Kong  today."  "I  was  thinking  last  night,"  said  he, 
"that  if  we  could  find  a  suitable  cargo  in  Hong  Kong  for  the  Russians 
at  Nicholacfsky  and  be  the  first  to  get  there  this  spring  as  we  were 
last  spring,  we  could  do  well."  "That's  just  what  I  was  thinking  of 
too,"  said  I,  "and  if  I  cannot  sell  the  Orbit  there,  it's  what  we  will 
do."  We  then  went  over  to  Hong  Kong  and  could  find  no  purchaser 
for  my  brig.  Lost  no  time  in  filling  her  for  another  trip  to  the  Amoor, 
filling  my  brig  with  goods  for  Nicholacfsky. 

After  getting  some  consignments  from  my  friends  in  Hong  Kong, 
on  which  profits  were  to  be  divided  equally  in  consideration  for  my 
freighting  and  commissions,  1  was  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Made  a 
good  rmi  to  Nicholacfsky,  Siberia,  arriving  there  in  June,  1863.  The 
little  Orbit  being  the  first  vessel  to  reach  there  after  the  river  was  free 
from  ice  as  she  was  the  year  before,  my  cargo  found  a  ready  sale  at 
good  profit.  I  soon  left,  sailing  for  Hakodadi,  and  secured  a  full 
cargo  (on  freight)  for  Shanghai,  China.  There  sold  my  vessel  to  the 
agent  of  an  American  firm  just  then  established  in  business  in  Yoko- 
hama, Japan.  After  closing  up  my  business  in  Shanghai,  after  a 
week's  stay,  I  took  passage  on  the  English  steamer,  Ly.  E.  Moon,  for 
Hong  Kong,  where  I  had  to  close  up  my  affairs;  and  here  I  must 
again  speak  of  my  little  brig  Orbit.  Immediately  after  I  sold  her  she 
left  for  her  new  home  port  and  was  with  a  number  of  other  vessels 
lying  at  Woosung  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  anchor  waiting  for  the 
weather  to  clear  before  starting  out  to  run  over  to  her  new  home  port 
in  Japan.  Our  steamer  on  her  way  out  to  sea  passed  close  by  her. 
Her  captain  and  crew  (so  long  with  me)  were  on  deck  to  give  a  part- 
ing salute  which  passed  between  us.  A  few  days  after  reaching  Hong 
Kong,  an  American  bark  came  in  partially  dismasted,  that  was  also 
lying  at  Woosung  as  I  passed  out,  her  captain  told  me  that  the  follow- 
ing day  he  and  the  Orbit  went  out  in  company  and  when  both  were 
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fairly  out  in  the  Yellow  sea  a  typhoon  struck  them,  with  which  they 
had  a  hard  battle;  his  ship  was  partially  dismasted,  but  he  reached 
Hong  Kong.  He  said  the  brig,  which  he  watched  from  time  to  time 
as  they  were  near  together,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  she  rode  out  all 
right,  making  "better  weather"  than  he  did,  but  alas,  this  was  the  last 
authentic  news  that  ever  came  back  to  me  or  to  any  one  of  the  fate  of 
her.  Captain  Sherman,  his  wife  who  went  with  him  on  his  last  voyage, 
the  crew  of  six  men,  cook  and  boy,  all  went  down.  About  a  month 
after  I  reached  Portland  a  bark  arrived  from  Japan  bringing  me  the 
sad  news  that  she  never  reached  her  destination. 

As  soon  as  my  business  was  closed  in  China  I  took  passage  for  San 

Francisco  in  the  fine  ship (I  forget  her  name)  belonging  to  the 

firm  of  A.  A.  Low  &  Company,  New  York,  Captain  Charles  Low,  and 
had  a  fine  trip.  Reached  Portland  once  more,  thus  ending  my  cruis- 
ing on  the  Pacific.  I  found  all  my  interests  in  business  going  along 
satisfactorily  under  the  management  of  John  and  Henry  Green  and 
my  brother  Irving  and  Kinzo,  in  the  employ  of  our  gas  company,  and 
a  member  of  our  bachelor  family. 

Shortly  after  we  purchased  the  franchise  of  the  Portland  Water 
Company,  which  had  been  given  to  a  party  a  short  time  previous,  they 
had  made  but  a  small  start,  having  laid  but  a  few  blocks  of  three-inch 
wooden  pipe,  bored  out  by  hand  and  furnishing  a  supply  for  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  town,  taking  their  power  from  a  steam  sawmiU 
(a  very  small  beginning).  I  soon  started  for  New  York  and  pur- 
chased about  six  hundred  tons  of  cast  iron  pipe,  suitable  for  both  gas 
and  water  distribution,  also  pumping  engines  and  more  gas  machinery, 
chartered  the  bark  Julia  Cobb  and  started  her  fully  laden  for  a  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn.  She  arrived  all  right  in  Portland.  Then  our 
work  commenced  in  earnest ;  building  a  pimiping  station  on  the  river 
above  the  city,  built  our  first  reservoir  for  city  water  and  the  laying  of 
gas  and  water  mains.  Previous  to  tliis,  we  had  entirely  closed  out  our 
mercantile  business  and  were  devoting  our  entire  energies  and  labor 
in  keeping  up  our  supply  of  both  water  and  gas  with  the  increasing 
demands  upon  them  by  the  growth'of  the  city  of  Portland,  which  was 
fast  increasing,  making  it  necessary  for  me  to  visit  the  east  yearly  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  machinery,  pipe  and  supplies  necessary 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demands,  and  this  continued  imtil  closing  the 
sale  of  our  waterworks  to  the  city  of  Portland  and  later  the  sale  of 
our  gas  works  to  the  present  gas  company.  These  events,  I  can  prop- 
erly say,  closed  up  the  business  career  of  my  old  partner,  Mr.  John 
Green,  and  myself. 
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I  now  must  resume  the  story  of  Kinzo,  the  young  Japanese  I 
brought  over  in  the  year  1860.  He  had  faithfull}'  remained  with  us 
in  our  emploj'^  for  nearly  eight  years.  The  day  before  I  was  starting 
for  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1866  via  the  Panama  route,  he  came 
to  me  and  said  he  would  like  to  go  with  me  as  far  as  San  Francisco. 
He  was  then  not  very  well,  and,  as  a  trip  might  benefit  him,  I  told  him 
to  get  readj'^  and  go,  he  to  stay  there  a  few  days  and  return  next 
steamer.  A  few  days  after  I  sailed  for  Panama  he  met  on  the  street 
in  San  Francisco  four  or  five  young  Japs,  old  friends  of  his.  They 
recognized  each  other  and  they  exchanged  the  historj^  of  their  lives 
since  they  had  parted.  They  were  the  personal  suite  of  Count  Ito  of 
Japan,  on  the  way  with  him  to  Washington.  They  rushed  off  to  their 
hotel  and  told  the  Count  of  their  discovery.  He  sent  them  to  Kinzo 
to  invite  him  to  call  and  see  him;  he  went  and  Count  Ito  invited  him 
to  dine.  He  (Kinzo)  next  day  returned  the  compliment  to  the  Count. 
There  was  also  at  the  hotel  in  charge  of  the  Count,  a  party  of  about 
thirty  young  Japs,  whom  he  was  taking  to  the  states  to  place  in  suit- 
able schools  to  prepare  them  for  collegiate  education.  All  were  young 
men  of  good  famiUes  and  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  today,  if  hving, 
are  among  the  leading  statesmen  of  Japan. 

I  knew  nothing  of  these  incidents  above  until  I  returned  the  next 
spring,  when  Kinzo  related  it  (as  written  above),  which  was  brought 
out  by  my  handing  him  a  telegram  which  came  to  our  office  from  Mr. 
C.  W.  Brooks,  Japanese  consul  at  San  Francisco,  saying  to  Kinzo, 
"Count  Ito  has  returned  from  Washington,  goes  to  Japan  next 
steamer,  wishes  you  to  join  him,  return  to  Japan,  where  a  govermnent 
appointment  awaits  you."  He  handed  it  to  me  to  read.  I  asked  him, 
"Who  is  this  Count  Ito,  Kinzo?"  He  replied,  "He  is  the  greatest  man, 
next  to  Mikado,  in  fact,  the  Premier."  I  asked  him,  "Are  j'ou  not 
afraid  to  return  there?"  He  said,  "No,  not  at  all.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  Count  when  I  met  him  in  San  Francisco,  and  my  country  is 
all  right  now;  the  reform  party,  which  I  joined  before  I  left  there, 
went  imder  at  first  and  I  was  forced  to  flee  to  Hakodadi,  when  I  met 
you  and  you  saved  my  Hfe.  Had  it  not  been  for  you  I  would  have 
been  soon  arrested  in  Hakodadi  and  taken  back,  and  that  would  have 
been  the  last."  I  said,  "Kinzo  j^ou  have  asked  my  advice;  we  will  hate 
to  part  with  you,  but  this  is  another  great  turning  point  in  your  life. 
Get  ready,  take  the  next  steamer  and  report  yourself  to  Count  Ito  and 
return  Avith  him."  He  did  so.  He  wrote  me  on  arrival  there  that  the 
Count  received  him  cordially  and  said  we  sail  in  two  days.  "Mr.  Kinzo, 
take  this  check  on  the  bank  for  one  thousand  dollars.  My  other  young 
men  have  been  doing  the  same,  and  each  one  investing  the  same  amount 
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in  the  way  I  wish  you  to  do.  Find  out  from  them  what  they  have 
bought  and  shipped  on  board  our  steamer,  and  purchase  such  things 
as  they  have  overlooked  in  the  way  of  goods,  particularly  mechanics' 
tools,  farming  implements,  and  everything  that  we  can  manufacture 
in  our  country  that  will  be  useful  to  us."  He  wrote  me  all  this  before 
sailing  away.  Again  he  wrote  me  before  he  left,  bidding  me  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  and  sailed  away  for  his  home  after  an  absence  of  near- 
ly eight  years.  He  wrote  me  frequently,  and  about  a  year  after  he  had 
reached  home  that  he  would  pass  through  San  Francisco  on  the  next 
coming  steamer  from  Japan,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  England  with 
the  first  ambassador's  suite  to  the  court  of  St.  James  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  the  embassy  (the  first  minister  sent  from  Japan) ,  and 
hoped  I  could  meet  him  there,  but  I  could  not  meet  him. 
The  following  year  I  went  to  England  and  the  day  after  I 
reached  London  I  called  at  the  minister's  residence  in  Kensing- 
ton Park  Gardens.  He  seemed  overjoyed  to  meet  me.  The  min- 
ister himself  was  about  traveling  on  the  continent,  and  Kinzo  was 
in  full  management.  He  was  very  kind  and  polite  to  me  while  there 
and  made  me  feel  quite  at  home  in  London.  Two  years  after  I  was  in 
London  again  and  found  him  still  in  the  same  position  under  a  new 
minister.  He  told  me  then  that  he  had  asked  Ms  government  to  accept 
his  resignation  as  his  health  was  not  very  good.  They  declined  that 
but  gave  him  the  privilege  of  lea^dng  London  to  visit  Japan  in  hopes 
he  would  regain  his  health  and  resume  his  jjosition,  which  he  accepted 
and  was  soon  to  leave  for  home  via  the  East  India  route.  He  remained 
at  home  about  a  year.  About  then  he  wrote  me  from  Japan,  saying 
he  would  again  pass  through  San  Francisco  on  the  following  steamer, 
this  time  as  secretary  to  the  new  ambassador  to  Washington.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  business  calling  me  to  San  Francisco  at  that  time  and  on 
the  evening  the  steamer  was  due,  about  nine  o'clock  I  was  sitting  in  the 
Palace  Hotel  with  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Bloomfield,  who  had  lived  in 
Portland  and  was  the  constructing  engineer  in  the  building  of  our  gas 
works  and  knew  Kinzo.  Just  then  a  genteel  young  Japanese  came 
into  the  hotel.  I  called  Bloomfield's  attention  to  him.  My  friend  said 
he  was  attached  to  the  Japanese  consulate.  I  said  I  presumed  he  has 
met  Kinzo  and  very  Hkely  knows  him.  I  stepped  over  to  speak  with 
him  and  (as  he  was  in  the  custom  house)  asked  him  if  the  expected 
steamer  had  been  signaled  and  saying  I  had  a  Japanese  friend  on 
board ;  I  was  expecting  a  Mr.  Kinzo.  As  soon  as  I  spoke  he  looked  at 
me  a  moment  and  said,  "Suzukie  Kinzo?"  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "that  is 
his  name.  I  brought  him  over  to  Portland  from  Japan  and  he  lived 
with  me  eight  years  before  he  went  back  to  Japan,  and  I  am  hoping  to 
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meet  liim  as  soon  as  he  gets  ashore."  He  looked  me  in  the  eye  a  few 
seconds  and  said,  "I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  to  you,  sir,  you  will  never 
meet  him  again.  The  steamer  has  arrived  and  is  at  her  dock;  our  mail 
by  her  has  been  received  an  hour  ago.  Mr.  Kinzo  died  in  Tokio  five 
days  before  she  left  that  port."  To  say  that  tliis  was  a  shock  to  me  can 
hardly  express  my  feelings,  for  I  had  formed  a  warm  attachment  to 
him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  his  life  been  spared  him  his  next  pro- 
motion would  have  been  the  next  Japanese  minister  to  oxir  govern- 
ment. His  career  in  life  was  a  most  interesting  one  and  in  which  I 
was  very  much  identified. 

In  the  year  1876  we  sold  our  waterworks  property  to  the  city  of 
Portland  and  in  the  year  1892  closed  the  sale  of  our  gas  works  to  the 
present  gas  company  of  this  city.  This  closed  up  the  partnership  of 
the  old  firm  of  Leonard  &  Green,  which  was  first  formed  in  1850,  and 
we  both  retired  from  active  business  and  turned  our  attention  to  our 
private  affairs. 
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[HIS  pioneer  of  pioneers  and  historian  of  events 
in  which  he  took  so  conspicuous  a  part  was  born 
in  Fairfield,  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1810,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  Scotch  descent. 
When  but  a  lad  of  fourteen  he  lost  his  father 
and  was  apprenticed  to  the  cabinet-maker's  trade. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  before  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship 
was  completed,  he  became  foreman  of  the  shop.  After  attain- 
ing his  majority  he  studied  medicine  and,  being  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  was  solicited  bj^  the  American  board  to  ac- 
company Dr.  Whitman.  He  crossed  the  plains  with  Dr.  Whitman 
and  wife  and  Rev.  Henry  H.  Spalding  and  wife,  the  party  arriving 
at  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  12th  of  September,  1836.  Having  come 
with  Whitman  in  1836  across  the  plains  in  company  with  Sublette 
to  the  Greene  river,  having  assisted  the  other  missionaries  in  the 
journey  to  Vancouver  and  in  establishing  themselves  at  Wailatpu, 
and  having  himself  gone  to  Alpona  among  the  Flatheads,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  the  next  year  for  reinforcements.  To  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  he  drove  a  band  of  twenty  horses  and  also 
had  as  companions  in  his  company  three  yoimg  Flathead  Indians, 
one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  a  chief.  All  went  well  with  the  party 
until  Ash  Hallow  on  the  Nebraska  river  was  reached.  There  they 
were  attacked  by  a  war  party  of  three  hundred  Sioux.  The  Flat- 
heads,  being  desperate  fighters,  although  vastly  outnumbered,  kept 
the  enemy  at  bay  for  three  hours,  laying  fifteen  of  them  dead  on  the 
sand.  Gray  himself  took  a  hand  in  the  fight,  having  two  horses 
shot  under  him  and  receiving  two  bullets  through  his  hat.  The 
Sioux,  having  lost  a  war  chief  among  the  slain  and  seeing  no  likeli- 
hood of  overcoming  the  doughty  little  band,  proposed  a  truce.  But 
while  the  chiefs  were  parleying  with  Gray,  others  of  the  Sioux 
treacherously  attacked  his  young  men,  shooting  down  one  Iroquois, 
one  Snake  and  three  Flatheads,  one  of  whom  was  the  chief's  son. 
The  French  interpreter  then  declared  that  the  others  were  prisoners 
and  must  give  up  their  guns.  This  Gray  refused  to  do  and  told  the 
rest  of  his  squad  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.     At  this 
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show  of  determination  the  Sioux  gave  back  again  and  proposed  a 
talk,  and  over  the  slain  of  both  sides  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  It 
has  been  said  variously  that  the  death  of  this  young  chief  alienated 
the  Flatheads  from  Gray  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
'Whitman  massacre.  Neither  of  these  statements  is  correct  or  even 
reasonable.  After  his  return  to  his  mission,  the  Flatheads  allowed 
Mr.  Gray  to  live  and  teach  among  them  until  1842;  and  his  final 
withdrawal  seems  to  have  been  due  not  to  the  disaffection  of  the 
Indians  but  to  lack  of  agreement  with  his  missionary  companions. 
To  suppose  that  the  death  of  a  Flathead  in  company  with  Gray  in 
1837  would  cause  another  tribe,  the  Cayuses,  two  hundred  miles  off, 
to  kill  Whitman  in  1847,  is  very  peculiar. 

Gray's  services  in  estabUshing  the  provisional  government  were 
as  that  of  originator  of  the  scheme.  His  Americanism  found  no  vent 
or  scope  in  the  Oregon  of  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  rule;  and,  shut  off 
from  the  national  life  which  had  been  a  part  of  his  own  and  learning 
to  hate  the  plans  and  expectations  of  the  British,  he  was  no  sooner 
in  the  Willamette  valley  than  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  American 
settlers  estabhshing  a  government  of  their  o^vn.  He  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  agitating  the  matter,  of  interesting  Le  Breton  and 
Matthieu  and  others,  of  getting  up  the  Wolf  meetings  and  of  push- 
ing the  scheme  which  seemed  constantly  on  so  slender  a  basis  as  to 
be  ready  to  fall  to  the  ground  either  on  this  side  or  that.  With  ad- 
mirable tact,  shrewdness  and  force,  Gray  and  Le  Breton  led  the 
colxmin  and  carried  the  matter  through  to  a  most  pronounced  factory. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  "Wolf  meeting."  An  avowed 
attempt  to  form  a  government  would  have  arrayed  the  Canadian- 
French  in  opposition,  would  have  confirmed  the  doubting  or  con- 
servative Americans  into  opponents.  Hence  the  expedient  was  re- 
sorted to  of  bringing  together  all  classes  and  imiting  them  in  a 
movement  in  which  all  felt  a  common  interest.  A  notice  was  issued 
for  a  meeting  on  the  2d  of  February,  1843,  at  the  Oregon  Institute, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  measures  for  the  protection  of 
herds  and  for  the  destruction  of  animals  which  preyed  upon  cattle, 
stock,  etc.  The  ulterior  purpose  was  a  combination  of  settlers — a 
cooperative  association  to  concert  measures  for  the  formation  of 
some  kind  of  civil  government.  At  this  meeting  WiUiam  H.  Gray 
was  chosen  a  member  of  a  committee  of  six  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  general  meeting  and  to  report  business  to  such  meeting.  This 
done,  the  "Wolf  meeting,"  as  it  is  kno^vn  in  history,  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Gervais  on  the  first  Monday  in  March. 
After  adopting  resolutions  looking  to  the  defense  and  welfare  of 
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their  live  stock  against  predatory  animals  and  organizing  the  "Wolf 
Association,"  the  meeting  did  not  adjourn  but  appointed  a  committee 
of  twelve,  of  which  Mr.  Gray  was  a  member,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  taking  measures  for  the  civil  and  military  pro- 
tection of  this  colony.  That  the  outcome  of  that  meeting  to  form  a 
"Wolf  Association"  would  prove  to  be  either  the  submission  of  a 
plan  of  government,  or  a  proposition  to  initiate  the  preliminary  steps 
to  organize,  had  been  public  expectation.  There  was  an  eventful 
meeting  at  Champoeg.  Mr.  Gray  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first 
legislative  committee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  territorial 
legislature  and  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five  appointed  to  draft  a 
memorial  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth  the  con- 
dition, situation,  relation  and  wants  of  the  countr5\  In  achie^ang 
the  success  of  the  "Wolf  Association,"  the  cimning  of  Le  Breton 
would  have  had  no  efi'ect  without  the  moral  earnestness  and  direct 
force  of  Gray,  who  did  the  talking,  made  the  appeals,  wrote  the  reso- 
lutions and  closed  the  debates.  Tliis  detracts  nothing  from  the  mer- 
its of  Griffin,  Meek,  Smith  and  others,  who  were  not  simply  follow- 
ers but  colaborers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  remains  of 
the  secret  sessions  of  these  American  agitators. 

After  the  full  establishment  of  the  provisional  government  Gray 
went  to  Clatsop  Plains  and  in  1852  went  east  once  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  sheep  for  the  young  settlement.  The  scheme  had 
been  original  with  him  for  some  time;  and  it  was  a  favorite  theory 
with  Whitman  himself  that  sheep  were  of  more  value  than  soldiers  to 
the  early  settlers  and  also  to  the  Indians.  Colonel  James  Taylor  was 
interested  in  the  same  hne  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Gray 
for  the  purpose.  Gray  made  the  arduous  journey  in  safety,  bringing 
his  flock  by  boat  down  the  Columbia,  but  at  Tanzy  Point  a  heavy 
south  wind  coming  down  Young's  Bay  prevented  a  landing.  The 
scow  was  caught  in  a  storm  and  blo^vn  out  upon  the  sands  and  was 
wrecked  on  Chinook  Spit,  and  the  whole  almost  invaluable  flock  was 
drowned.  He  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  loss  and  gave 
up  his  farm  and  home  to  meet  the  obligation,  yet  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  the  reverse.  He  was  engaged  in  many  business  operations, 
being  in  California  in  1849  to  dig  gold.  He  went  to  the  Eraser  river 
mines  at  Fort  Hope  and  Okanagan  in  1858.  In  the  winter  of  1860- 
61  he  built  a  boat  at  Asooya's  lake  on  the  British  border.  This  was 
a  craft  with  ninety-one-foot  keel  and  a  twelve-foot  beam.  It  was 
constructed  with  no  tools  but  a  saw,  hatchet  and  chisel,  and  was 
caulked  with  wild  flax  mingled  with  pitch  gathered  from  the  pine 
trees.    She  was  brought  down  the  Okanagan  and  Columbia  rivers  to 
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Celilo.  Mr.  Gray  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  navigators  of  the  vio- 
lent Snake  river. 

For  many  years  he  lived  at  Astoria  and  during  part  of  that  time 
was  a  government  inspector  of  the  port.  His  later  years  were  most 
enjoyably  spent  on  the  farm  of  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Kamm,  on  the 
Klaskanine.  It  is  a  matter  of  justice,  which  he  was  never  fonvard 
to  claim  for  himself,  to  say  that  his  reason  for  not  going  to  the  Cay- 
use  war  was  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  a  dangerous  epidemic  of 
measles  on  Clatsop  Plains,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  which  he  was 
particularly  desired  to  remain  bj'  those  who  were  going  to  the  scenes 
of  war  and  who  wanted  some  one  upon  whom  they  could  rely  to  care 
for  their  families  in  this  sickness.  He  was  the  onlj'^  physician  in  that 
region.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  thus  practicing  medicine  on 
the  plains  and  was  ever  successful.  Dr.  Gray  performed  the  first 
operation  of  trephining  of  the  skull  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  In- 
dian boy  who  was  thus  benefitted  by  his  skill  spread  his  good  for- 
tune up  and  down  through  the  forests.  He  was  ever  the  friend  of 
churches  and  schools,  ever  bore  his  hand  in  politics  and  public  affairs, 
served  as  representative  coimty  judge  and  justice  and  found  his 
chief  interest  in  public  improvements.  He  was  exceedingly  active  in 
the  promotion  of  temperance,  holding  the  most  advanced  views  upon 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Gray's  history  of  Oregon,  the  first  historj^  written  in  the 
state,  is  so  well  known  and  so  important  in  its  sphere  that  it  is  fitting 
to  devote  some  space  here  to  its  special  consideration.  The  history 
was  published  m  1870.  It  exhibits  flashes  of  dramatic  power 
throughout.  To  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  contests  of  old 
times  and  to  whom  it  is  somewhat  off'ensive  to  read  of  plots,  charges 
and  countercharges,  the  book  ceases  to  please.  But  while  these  ele- 
ments awaken  the  opposition  of  the  reader,  ...  to  the  scien- 
tific or  pliilosophical  inquirer  into  the  early  conditions  of  our  state, 
it  is  invaluable  as  presenting  the  feelings  of  all  parties — not  only 
of  Gray  himself,  but  of  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  the  non- 
mission  people  and  even  of  the  English.  This  makes  Gray's  history 
a  most  useful  work  upon  this  subject.  Gray  discards  nothing  as 
unimportant  and  makes  little  use  of  the  cloak  of  charity  but  tells 
eveiything  with  reckless  truthfulness.  He  caters  to  no  one,  ^vrites 
nothing  for  the  sake  of  popularity  and  never  changes  a  word  for  the 
sake  of  rhetoric. 

In  his  political  career,  as  well  as  in  all  his  enterprises,  Mr.  Gray 
was  ever  inflexible,  blunt  and  direct,  hard  to  manage,  a  good  hater, 
but  keen  and  faithful  to  his  cause.    When  he  had  some  great  object 


to  accomplish,  he  showed  address  and  appreciation  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  early  days  was  without  doubt  the  Achilles  of  the 
American  party.  He  was  an  honest  friend,  moreover,  and  his  per- 
sonal relations  with  Dr.  McLoughlin  were  most  kindly,  although  for 
many  years  they  were  firm  political  opponents.  Mr,  Gray  died  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1889,  and  his  remains  were  taken  to  Astoria 
to  rest  beside  those  of  his  loved  wife.  Taken  all  in  all,  WiUiam  H. 
Gray  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  North  Pacific 
history. 

One  of  Mr.  Gray's  objects  on  his  first  return  trip  to  the  east, 
in  1837,  was  to  claim  his  bride.  The  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  be- 
trothed was  appalled  by  the  prospect  of  a  life  in  the  far  western 
wilderness  among  savages  and  remote  from  civilization,  so  the  match 
was  broken  off.  After  a  brief  but  ardent  and  forceful  wooing,  he 
married  Miss  Mary  A.  Dix,  who  was  born  in  Ballston  Spa,  New 
York,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1810.  The  marriage  ceremony  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  Februarj^,  1838,  Mrs.  Gray  being  the  daughter 
of  a  Revolutionary  soldier  who  had  decided  to  devote  her  life  to  mis- 
sionary work.  In  1838  this  com-ageous  couple  set  forth  upon  their 
life  mission  in  the  west,  taking  with  them  three  other  missionaries 
and  their  wives  and  locating  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho.  The  zeal  of  the 
missionaries  is  understood  when  it  is  known  that  two  weeks  after 
their  arrival  Mrs.  Gray  had  started  a  school  for  Indians  under  a 
pine  tree  in  the  wilderness  and  had  a  membership  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred.  Nor  were  her  efforts  confined  to  teaching  the  chil- 
dren, for  during  leisure  hours  she  instructed  the  mothers  in  keeping 
their  homes  clean,  in  the  art  of  making  bread,  and  also  taught  them 
to  cut  and  make  clothes  for  their  families.  In  1838  both  Dr.  Gray 
and  his  wife  received  certificates  from  Rev.  Dr.  Greene,  of  New  York, 
as  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  both 
of  which  now  hang  in  the  historical  rooms  together  with  their  pass- 
ports. In  July,  1842,  Mr.  Gray  resigned  from  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  and  made  a  trip  to  the  Willamette  valley,  where  he 
became  trustee  and  contractor  and  built  the  old  Oregon  Institute, 
since  known  as  Willamette  Unive^sit}^  From  1842  until  1844  he 
lived  with  his  family  in  Salem  and  then  until  1846  in  Oregon  City. 
He  next  removed  to  Clatsop  Plains,  where,  aided  by  his  wife  and 
three  others,  he  organized  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Oregon. 
During  the  latter  years  of  their  lives  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  lived  prin- 
cipally at  Astoria.  Mrs.  Gray  died  in  1881.  They  had  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Captain  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  who  died  at  Astoria  on  the 
26th  of  October,  1902,  and  was  ex-state  senator  and  ex-county  judge 
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of  Clatsop  county;  Mrs.  Jacob  Kamm;  Mary  S.,  deceased,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Frank  Tarbell  of  Tacoma,  Washington;  Sarah  F.,  who 
became  Mrs.  Abernethy,  of  Oregon  City  and  Portland;  Captain 
William  Polk;  Captain  Albert  Williams;  and  Captain  James  T. 
ISIrs.  Graj'  was  a  lady  of  education  and  refinement  and  of  unusually 
lovely  person,  manner,  and  character.  She  was  an  humble,  conse- 
crated Christian.  One  especiallj^  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
her  labors  at  Lapwai  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  She  had  a  re- 
markably sweet,  finely  trained  voice,  and  when  upon  the  morning 
after  her  arrival  she  joined  in  the  singing  at  family  worship,  Mr. 
Spalding  felt  that  it  would  be  a  power  in  their  Sabbath  services  and 
requested  her  to  conduct  that  part  of  the  worship.  When  the  In- 
dians heard  her  sing  they  were  visibly  impressed  and  afterward 
spoke  of  her  as  "Christ's  sister."  While  visiting  at  her  mother's  a  few 
months  before  her  death,  ]\Irs.  Kamm  said  to  her  one  day.  "Mother, 
I  have  often  wondered  how  you,  with  your  education  and  surromid- 
ings,  the  refinements  of  life  that  you  were  accustomed  to,  and  your 
own  personal  habits,  could  possibly  have  made  up  your  mind  to  marry 
a  man  to  whom  you  were  a  total  stranger  so  short  a  time  from  }^oiu- 
first  meeting  with  liim,  and  go  with  him  on  such  a  terrible  journey, 
thousands  of  miles  from  ci^^lization,  into  an  unknown  ^\'ilderness, 
across  two  chains  of  mountains  and  exposed  to  countless  dangers. 
[Mother,  how  did  you  ever  do  it?"  Her  mother  sat  with  her  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  upon  the  carpet  and  then,  after  a  few  moments'  pause, 
replied  with  great  earnestness  and  solemnity:  "Carrie,  I  dared  not 
refuse!  Ever  since  the  day  when  I  gave  myself  up  to  Jesus,  it  had 
been  my  daily  prayer,  'Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?'  And 
when  the  question,  'Will  you  go  to  Oregon  as  one  of  a  httle  band  of 
self-denying  missionaries  and  teach  these  poor  Indians  of  their 
Savior?'  was  suddenlj^  proposed  to  me,  I  felt  that  it  was  the  call  of 
the  Lord  and  I  could  not  do  other^^^se." 
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Side  by  side  with  the  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers  who  con- 
stituted the  mighty  army  that  conquered  the  west  for  civilization 
stood  the  women  who  in  spirit  were  as  heroic,  whose  endiu-ance  was 
as  great  and  whose  zeal  as  untiring  as  that  displayed  by  the  men  of 
the  pioneer  households.  Many  of  them  were  reared  in  eastern  homes 
of  culture  and  refinement,  tenderly  nurtured  and  carefully  educated. 
It  seems  that  it  would  have  required  sterner  stuff  to  meet  the  condi- 
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tions  here  to  be  found,  but  one  of  the  elements  in  Oregon's  splendid 
citizenship  of  today  is  found  in  the  gentle  influence  and  consecrated 
lives  of  those  eastern  bred  women.  History  contains  no  more  thrill- 
ing story  than  the  records  of  the  hves  and  military  records  present 
no  account  of  greater  fearlessness  in  the  face  of  danger  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  hfe  story  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gray,  who  in  1835  came  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Oregon  comitry.     Her  Christian  work  was 

"A  labor  loved  and  followed  to  the  goal.     .     . 
A  faith  so  sure  of  the  divine  intent  ^ 

It  dignifies  the  deeds  of  daily  life." 

In  her  maidenhood  Mrs.  Gray  bore  the  name  of  Mary  Augusta 
Dix.  She  was  of  English  lineage  and  came  of  the  same  ancestry  aa 
Dorothy  A.  Dix,  the  philanthropist.  She  was  born  at  Ballston  Spa, 
New  York,  January  2,  1810,  and  was  one  of  a  family  of  seven  daugh- 
ters who  were  reared  in  a  Christian  home  amid  refined  associations. 
Her  parents  took  an  active  interest  in  church  work  and  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  them  with  their  seven  daughters  seated  in  the 
church  choir,  the  mother  and  daughters  dressed  in  white.  The  first 
break  in  the  happy  home  circle  came  in  February,  1838,  when  W.  H. 
Gray  of  Utica,  New  York,  sought  the  hand  of  Mary  Dix  in  mar- 
riage. He  had  recently  returned  from  the  Oregon  country,  where 
he  had  gone  in  1836  with  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  Rev.  H.  H. 
Spalding  as  secular  agent  of  the  missions  they  went  to  establish.  She 
was  to  be  not  wife  alone  but  colaborer  in  this  mission  field.  Not  long 
before  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gray  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Kamm,  said  to 
her:  "Mother,  I  have  often  wondered  how,  with  your  education  and 
sxirroundings,  the  refinements  of  life  you  were  accustomed  to  and 
your  personal  habits,  you  could  possibly  have  made  up  j^our  mind 
to  marry  a  man  to  whom  you  were  a  total  stranger  so  short  a  time  be- 
fore and  go  with  him  on  such  a  terrible  journey  thousands  of  miles 
from  civilization  into  an  unknown  wilderness,  exposed  to  countless 
dangers.  Mother,  how  did  you  do  it?"  After  a  few  moments'  pause 
her  mother  replied  with  earnestness  and  solemnity:  "Carrie,  I  dared 
not  refuse.  Ever  since  the  daj^  I  gave  myself  to  Jesus,  it  has  been 
my  daily  prayer,  'Lord,  what  will  thou  have  me  to  do?'  When  this 
question,  'Will  you  go  to  Oregon  as  one  of  a  little  band  of  mis- 
sionaries to  teach  the  poor  Indians  of  their  Savior?'  was  so  suddenly 
proposed  to  me,  I  felt  that  it  was  the  call  of  the  Lord  and  I  could 
not  do  otherwise." 
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Tliis  was  the  motive  that  led  Mrs.  Gray  to  sever  home  ties  and 
go  with  her  husband  in  the  work  of  consecrated  Christian  service 
to  the  far  west.  By  steamer  and  stage  coach  they  traveled  west- 
ward until  they  reached  Independence,  Missouri,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  Rev.  Gushing  Eells,  Rev.  Alkanah  Walker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Smith  and  Mr.  Rogers,  who  were  also  to  become  work- 
ers in  the  missionary  field.  They  plamied  to  make  the  journey  on 
horseback — a  difficult  imdertaking  as  well  as  an  arduous  one  in  that 
day  when  the  streams  and  rivers  in  the  west  were  unbridged  and 
when  little  more  than  an  obscure  trail  marked  the  way  to  the  coast. 
The  Indians  were  a  constant  menace  and  often  surrounded  their 
camp,  standing  around  like  great  dogs  and  sometimes  even  fol- 
lowing the  party  all  day.  They  carried  with  them  tents  which  served 
as  shelter  at  night  wliile  a  buffalo  robe  and  oil  cloth  blankets  consti- 
tuted their  beds.  At  times  their  blankets  would  become  heavy  with 
rain  and  their  clothing  in  the  morning  would  be  as  damp  as  when 
they  took  it  off  the  night  before  and  when  darkness  came  upon 
them  they  pitched  their  tents,  spread  the  robes  upon  the  ground 
within  and  then  the  piece  of  oilcloth.  The  saddles  and  loose  bag- 
gage were  arranged  neatly  about  on  the  walls  inside  and  rolled 
up  blankets  served  for  seats.  In  the  center  of  the  tent  a  table  was 
spread  for  the  evening  meal.  At  night  the  cries  and  howling  of 
wild  animals  could  be  heard.  When  day  broke,  about  3:30  in  the 
morning,  all  were  astir;  the  animals  were  tm-ned  out  to  feed,  break- 
fast prepared  and  eaten,  the  dishes  washed,  the  repacking  done, 
morning  prayers  were  said  and  they  were  ready  for  the  journey 
of  another  day.  They  had  traveled  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  daj^s  after  leaving  Independence,  Missouri,  when  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1838,  they  reached  Whitman  mission,  where  they  were 
joyously  greeted  bj^  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman  and  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Spalding,  who  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Gray  became  the  assistants  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Spalding,  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  mission  at  Lapwai.  Mrs.  Gray  earnestly  under- 
took the  task  of  teaching  the  Indian  women  and  children  and  soon 
was  instructing  a  band  of  fifty  or  more  natives  whom  she  taught 
mider  a  pine  tree  mitil  a  log  schoolhouse  could  be  built.  It  was  a 
primitive  stmcture  with  puncheon  seats  and  earth  floor.  There  Mrs. 
Gray  continued  her  labors  until  November,  1842.  Her  well  trained 
voice  proved  a  potent  factor  in  her  work.  When  she  first  joined 
in  the  singing  at  family  prayers  Rev.  Spalding  realized  what  a 
power  her  voice  would  be  in  his  Sunday  worship  and  requested  her 
to  take  charge  of  that  part  of  the  service.     The  Indians,  too,  were 
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visibly  impressed  by  her  singing  and  spoke  of  her  as  "Christ's  sis- 
ter," and  told  the  tale  of  her  music  long  afterward.  No  doubt  the 
awakening  powers  of  her  voice,  coupled  with  her  rare  sweetness 
of  character,  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  great  revival 
among  the  Nez  Perce  Indians.  Several  hundred  made  confessions 
of  reUgion  and  the  influence  was  at  least  in  a  degree  lasting,  for 
years  after  Mr.  Spalding  left  that  field  the  Indians  in  many  of  the 
lodges  continued  to  read  the  Bible,  to  sing  hymns,  to  pray  and  re- 
turn thanks  at  their  meals. 

In  November,  1840,  the  Gray  family  came  to  the  Willamette 
valley,  Mr.  Gray  having  severed  his  connection  with  the  missions 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  secular  agent  for  the  Oregon  Insti- 
tute. The  journey  to  the  coast  was  one  of  vmtold  hardships,  the 
parents,  their  son  and  two  daughters  floating  down  the  Columbia 
to  Clilo  in  a  bateau  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Be- 
lieving that  the  trail  would  be  safer  than  the  turbulent  waters  of 
the  Colimibia  near  the  cascades,  Mr.  Gray  arranged  that  he  and 
his  family  should  proceed  on  the  backs  of  Indian  ponies,  but  when 
they  were  deep  in  the  mountains  they  encountered  a  severe  snow 
storm  |which  not  only  imperiled  their  lives  but  rendered  further 
travel  impossible.  Some  of  their  Indian  guides  were  then  sent  to 
Fort  Vancouver  for  help.  At  the  Colimibia  the  red  men  found  a 
canoe  in  which  they  proceeded  down  the  river  and  when  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin heard  that  a  woman  and  little  children  were  snowbovmd 
in  the  mountains  he  at  once  sent  a  boat  manned  by  Hudson  Bay 
Company  men  to  their  relief.  Mrs.  Gray's  calm  faith  and  belief 
that  all  would  yet  be  well  served  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  others 
and  as  the  relief  party  were  making  their  way  up  the  Columbia,  there 
came  to  them  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  the  strains  of  a  song  that 
she  was  singing.  Thus  they  directed  their  course  to  where  the  httle 
party  were  imprisoned.  They  returned  with  the  family  to  the  river 
bank  where  embarkation  was  made  for  Fort  Vancouver. 

From  that  time  forward  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  proved 
a  strong  force  in  advancing  the  religious  development  of  Oregon 
and  also  the  temperance  and  educational  work.  Their  home  was  the 
center  from  which  radiated  social  and  reform  movements.  In  1846 
they  assisted  in  forming  on  Clatsop  plains  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  northwest.  The  strongest  influences  in  hfe  are  often 
the  most  intangible  and  who  can  measure  the  work  of  this  noble 
couple  who  were  never  contented  with  second  best  but  chose  those 
things  which  are  highest  and  holiest.  Every  movement  or  measure 
for  the  promotion  of  truth,  justice  and  righteousness  received  their 
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support  and  many  such  found  their  impetus  in  their  home.  In 
1870  they  returned  on  a  visit  to  their  old  home  in  New  York,  going 
from  Portland  to  San  Francisco  and  thence  across  the  continent 
by  rail,  accomplishing  in  a  few  days  a  journey  to  which  they  had 
devoted  months  when  they  made  their  way  on  horseback  to  the  Pacific 
coast  thirty-two  years  before.  It  has  been  said  of  Mrs.  Gray  that 
her  presence  was  gentle  and  dignified.  Many  there  are  yet  who 
bear  testimony  to  the  nobility  of  her  character.  She  possessed  a  pure 
spirit  and  strong  soul  and  was  so  pacific  in  her  disposition  that  under 
the  severest  tests  she  remained  calm  and  self-possessed.  Her  last 
words  were  a  prayer  that  her  husband,  children  and  friends  might 
join  her  in  the  Father's  house  not  made  with  hands.  She  passed 
away  at  her  country  home,  the  Clalskanie  farm,  December  8,  1881, 
when  nearly  seventy-two  years  of  age,  survived  bj^  her  husband  and 
seven  of  the  nine  children  born  unto  her.  The  high  sensitiveness  of 
her  nature  was  tempered  by  a  serenity  that  had  its  root  in  an  un- 
wavering faith.  She  never  faltered  when  she  believed  that  the  work 
before  her  was  that  which  her  maker  intended  that  she  should  do. 
Of  a  most  quiet,  refined  nature,  her  life  was  a  restraining  power  to 
the  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  is  too  often  an  element  in  a  new  com- 
munity where  an  organization  of  society  and  of  government  has  not 
been  effected.  While  her  words  carried  weight  and  influence,  the 
beauty  of  her  own  Christian  life  and  spirit  constituted  a  still  stronger 
power  for  good. 
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CAPTAIN  MELLIE  ALBERTUS  HACKETT,  as 

president  of  the  Columbia  Digger  Company,  has  be- 
come so  well  known  in  Portland  and  the  northwest 
that  he  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  this 
volvime.  His  Mfe,  especially  in  more  recent  years, 
has  been  devoted  to  the  utilization  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  state  and  his  efforts  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  section  at  large. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  April,  1857,  near  Lawrence,  Kansas,  that 
Captain  M.  A.  Hackett  was  born  and  spent  his  youthful  days  in  the 
home  of  his  parents,  Nathan  and  Lavina  (Thurston)  Hackett.  He 
was  only  four  years  of  age  when  the  family  removed  from  Kansas  to 
Colorado  and  was  a  youth  of  twelve  years  when  they  started  across 
the  plains  by  wagon  train  to  California,  where  the  father  engaged  in 
farming  until  1872.    That  year  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Oregon. 

Captain  Hackett  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  this 
state  and  has  largely  made  his  home  here  from  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
He  was  fii'st  employed  in  a  salmon  cannery  until  nineteen  years  of 
age,  during  which  time  he  familiarized  himself  with  various  depart- 
ments of  the  business  until  he  was  able  to  take  charge  of  a  cannery  that 
he  built  for  the  firm  of  Hepburn  &  Jackson,  on  Woody  Island.  He 
afterward  took  charge  of  a  cannery  for  John  Kiernan  and  Everding 
&  Farrel,  at  Pillar  Rock,  Washington,  and  continued  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  salmon  canning  industry  until  1881,  when  he  came  to 
Portland.  Here  he  built  the  first  ferry  that  operated  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Albina  ferry  route,  continuing  in  charge  for  some  time. 
He  was  also  interested  in  the  Jefferson  ferry,  which  he  operated  for 
fifteen  years,  and  likewise  owned  and  ran  the  Selwood  ferry.  He  was 
connected  with  this  business  until  the  Madison  bridge  was  made  a  free 
highway  and  the  support  of  the  ferries  naturally  fell  off.  He  then 
took  the  machiner}^  of  the  Jefferson  street  ferry,  using  it  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  steamer  Hattie  Belle,  which  ran  on  the  Columbia  river  in 
the  service  of  the  government.  Later  he  sold  that  vessel  and  com- 
manded the  steamer  H.  C.  Grady,  rvmning  between  Portland  and 
Astoria  for  a  year. 
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On  the  24th  of  March,  1899,  Captain  Hackett  organized  a  company 
under  the  name  of  the  Columbia  Digger  Companj^  and  they  engaged 
in  diking  tide  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Astoria  for  a  year.  This  was 
the  first  undertaking  in  the  state  of  Oregon  where  the  work  was  done 
by  machinery.  The  purpose  was  to  reclaim  the  lowlands  and  also  to 
dig  canals  for  the  government.  Still  operating  under  the  name  of 
Columbia  Digger  Companj%  Captain  Hackett  opened  a  sand  and 
gravel  business  at  the  foot  of  Ankeny  street  in  April,  1903.  Since 
establishing  the  enterprise  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  improvements  for  the  business  in  docks,  dredges, 
etc.,  and  the  company  has  today  one  of  the  best  equipped  plants  for  the 
conduct  of  the  sand  and  gravel  business  in  Portland.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are:  M.  A.  Hackett,  president;  Earl  Hackett,  secretary; 
and  V.  D.  Hackett,  a  director.  The  enterprise  was  incorporated  on 
the  24th  of  March,  1889,  and  the  undertaking  is  now  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  important  of  this  character  conducted  in  the  northwest. 

In  August,  1879,  Captain  Hackett  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Jeannette  Crapper,  a  native  of  Iowa,  and  a  daughter  of  Dorsey  S. 
Crapper,  who  at  the  time  of  his  daughter's  marriage  was  living  in  Port- 
land. Four  children  have  blessed  this  union:  Captain  Earl  A.,  Ver- 
non D.,  Hattie  Belle,  and  Margaret.  The  two  sons  are  associated 
with  their  father  in  business  and  the  elder  is  a  member  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  Portland.  Captain  Hackett  belongs  to  the  local  camp  of 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  His  extensive  business  interests  have 
made  him  well  known  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  his  efforts  have 
been  a  factor  of  large  value  in  the  development  of  the  northwest  in  re- 
cent years.  In  establishing  and  commanding  this  undertaking  he  has 
displayed  keen  interest  and  a  marvelous  recognition  of  opportunities. 
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(N  Captain  James  W.  Shaver  is  found  a  repre- 
sentative, in  the  second  generation,  of  the  Shaver 
family  which  is  closely  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  northwest.  He  has  made 
his  home  in  Portland  almost  continuouslj^  since  the 
time  he  reached  the  age  of  six  months,  and,  for  a 
long  period  has  been  associated  with  navigation  interests  as  the  head 
of  the  Shaver  Transportation  Company.  This  company  owns 
and  operates  its  boats  and  Captain  Shaver  as  its  secretary  and 
treasurer  devotes  his  attention  to  the  management  of  its  interests 
which  are  of  great  importance,  and  have  reached  extensive  proportions. 
It  is  true  that  he  entered  upon  a  business  already  established,  but 
in  accelerating  its  activities  and  enlarging  its  scope  he  has  dis- 
played notable  individuahty  and  business  ability  as  manifest  in 
his  powers  of  organization  and  also  in  his  correct  solution  of  difiicult 
navigation  problems. 

A  native  of  Oregon,  Captain  James  W.  Shaver  was  born  at 
Waldo  Hills,  within  five  miles  of  Silverton,  October  2,  1859.  His 
father,  George  Wasliington  Shaver,  was  born  in  Campbell  county, 
Kentucky,  March  2,  1832,  and  received  a  fair  education  in  the  schools 
of  that  state.  He  was  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Missouri,  and  it  was  wliile  living  in  that  state  that  liis  keen 
interest  in  the  west  and  its  future  prospects  was  awakened.  At-' 
tracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  he  crossed  the  plains 
with  a  party  who  traveled  by  ox  teams  and  Avagons  in  1849.  They 
made  the  long  and  tedious  journey  across  the  plains  and  through  the 
mountains  and  at  length  their  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
the  green  valleys  of  California.  A  desire  for  gold  drew  liim  to  the 
west,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  he  had  anticipated 
in  his  search  for  the  precious  metal,  and  his  failure  in  mining  ven- 
tures in  California  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  southern  Oregon, 
where  he  likewise  tried  mining  for  a  time.  On  the  2d  of  February, 
1854,  George  W.  Shaver  arrived  in  Portland  and  in  this  city  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Dixon,  daughter  of  a  pioneer,  and 
he  removed  with  her  to  a  farm  in  Marion  county.  While  they  were 
living  upon  the  farm  four  children  were  born  to  them  and  others 
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were  added  after  the  family  became  residents  of  Portland  in  1860, 
their  home  at  that  time  being  established  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Elizabeth  Irving  addition.  Their  childi-en  were  as  follows:  John 
R.,  who  was  sheriff  of  Clackamas  countj^  and  was  shot  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  dying  at  Oregon  City;  Mrs.  Alice  Witten- 
berg, of  Portland;  James  W. ;  Lincoln,  who  is  captain  and  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Shaver  Transportation  Company;  George  M,,  who  is 
a  partner  in  the  same  company;  Delmar,  who  is  actively  interested 
in  its  management ;  Pearl,  the  wife  of  George  Hoyt,  of  Portland ;  and 
Susie,  the  wife  of  A.  S.  Heintz,  also  of  this  city. 

The  father  of  our  subject  engaged  in  business  as  a  dealer  in  wood 
and  for  many  years  furnished  that  commodity  to  the  steamboats 
which  plied  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco  and  also  supplied 
the  wood  used  as  fuel  on  river  boats  and  barges.  Thus  one  by  one 
timber  tracts  of  Oregon  were  cleared  and  Mr.  Shaver  probably  cut 
more  acres  of  timber  land  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  He  was 
interested  in  the  transportation  business  also,  as  carried  on  by  waj- 
of  the  rivers  and  became  president  of  the  Shaver  Transpoi-tation  Com- 
pany, of  which  his  son,  James  W.,  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
death  of  George  W.  Shaver  occurred  October  26,  1900.  A  contem- 
porary biographer  said  of  him:  "He  was  not  only  a  man  of  sound 
business  judgment  and  capacity  for  observation  and  action,  but  also 
in  his  character  embodied  all  that  is  excellent  and  of  good  report.  No 
worthy  cause  of  Portland  but  profited  by  his  generosity  and  large- 
heartedness;  no  friend  but  was  benefited  by  his  counsel  and  assist- 
ance. To  the  end  he  retained  in  increasing  measure  the  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  was  ever  associated  and  to  his  family  and  friends 
he  left  the  heritage  of  a  good  name." 

Captain  James  W.  Shaver,  the  second  of  the  surviving  sons  of 
the  family,  Avas  only  six  months  old  when  his  parents  became  resid- 
ents of  Portland,  so  that  his  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of 
this  city.  He  was  still  quite  young  when  he  became  interested  with 
his  father  in  the  conduct  of  a  liverj^  stable  in  East  Portland  and  the 
management  of  a  large  cord-wood  enterprise  which  embraced  a  wood- 
yard  in  East  Portland  and  also  at  the  Shaver  dock  upon  the  river. 
At  that  time  the  sale  of  wood  for  fuel  was  one  of  the  important  in- 
dustries, as  it  was  used  on  all  steamboats  and  transportation  lines. 
This  naturally  drew  the  attention  of  Captain  Shaver  to  the  boating 
business,  in  which  he  embarked  in  1880  in  partnership  with  Henry 
Corbett  and  A.  S.  Foster,  purchasing  the  business  of  Captain  Charles 
Bureau  and  conducting  the  undertaking  as  the  Peoples  Freighting 
Company.     He  became  manager  of  that  company  and  also  captain. 
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of  the  Manzanilla,  a  river  boat  pljang  between  Portland  and  Clat- 
skanie.  Not  long  afterward  G.  W.  Shaver,  his  father,  purchased  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Foster  in  the  business  and  Mr.  Corbett  withdrew, 
after  selling  his  interests  to  G.  W.  Shaver  and  his  son.  The  business 
was  then  reorganized  on  the  10th  of  June,  1893,  under  the  name  of 
the  Shaver  Transportation  Company,  with  the  father  as  president 
and  the  son  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  1889  they  built  a  boat 
which  was  called  the  G.  W.  Shaver,  and  in  1892  they  placed  upon 
the  river  the  Sarah  Dixon,  named  for  Captain  Shaver's  mother. 
Later  the  Manzanilla  was  sold,  while  the  Shaver  and  Dixon  per- 
formed all  the  work  of  the  company  until  1900,  when  they  disposed 
of  the  Shaver.  The  same  year,  however,  a  towboat  called  No  Won- 
der was  purchased  for  towing  logs  and  in  1901  the  firm  built  the 
Henderson,  also  used  for  towing  purposes.  They  built  the  new  Dixon 
and  the  Wanna  in  1906  and  the  new  Shaver  in  1908,  bought  the 
Cascades  in  1909,  and  built  a  one  hundred  horse  power  launch,  the 
Echo,  in  1910.  The  company  has  a  towing  contract  for  twelve  of 
the  mills  of  Portland  and  its  crafts  are  continuously  seen  upon  the 
Colimibia  and  the  Willamette  rivers,  performing  an  active  and  im- 
portant part  in  the  clearance  of  the  enormous  freight  business  of  the 
state,  transporting  the  output  of  great  lumber  mills  to  their  respec- 
tive destinations.  For  a  long  period  James  W.  Shaver  was  captain 
for  the  company  but  in  later  years  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  busi- 
ness management,  the  fii'm  having  offices  at  the  foot  of  Davis  street. 
Familiar  with  every  phase  of  river  business,  his  carefully  formulated 
plans  are  resultant  factors  in  the  achievement  of  success  and  have 
placed  the  Shaver  Transportation  Company  in  a  conspicuously  prom- 
inent position  among  the  representatives  of  river  interests  in  the 
northwest.  He  is  also  president  and  part  owner  of  the  Clatskanie 
Transportation  Company. 

Mr.  Shaver  was  married  in  Portland  in  1886  to  Miss  Annie 
Scholth,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  the  state. 
He  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  camp  and  affiliates  with  the  democratic 
party  in  national  politics,  but  his  interest  and  activity  have  chiefly 
centered  upon  his  business  affairs  which,  carefully  guided,  have 
reached  a  considerable  magnitude.  Captain  Shaver  is  a  member  of 
the  Port  of  Portland  Commission.  Among  those  familiar  with  his 
history  he  bears  an  unassailable  reputation  for  business  integrity,  his 
record  conforming  at  all  times  to  the  highest  standard  of  business 
ethics  and  presenting  no  esoteric  phase. 
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IILLARD  HART  CHAPIN,  who  since  October, 
1889,  has  made  his  home  in  Portland  and  through 
the  course  of  orderly  progression  has  reached  a  prom- 
inent place  in  real-estate  circles,  having  since  March, 
1907,  been  engaged  in  this  field  of  business  with 
excellent  success,  was  born  in  Livonia,  Livingston 
county,  New  York,  September  1,  1862.  He  is  descended  from  old 
American  families.  His  great-grandfather,  EHjah  Chapin,  responded 
to  the  call  to  arms  when,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1775,  Paul  Revere 
rode  through  the  New  England  village  awakening  the  Minute  Men 
with  the  news  that  the  British  were  on  the  march.  With  his  com- 
rades he  went  forth  in  battle  array  and  served  until  American  inde- 
pendence was  achieved.  Levi  Green,  another  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Chapin,  served  in  the  Saratoga  campaign  during  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  was  afterward  a  government  pensioner.  His  great-grand- 
father, Joseph  Hart,  of  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  was  a  private  in  Cap- 
tain William  Tucker's  company  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Hunter- 
don county.  New  Jersey,  and  served  throughout  the  war  for  independ- 
ence. Orange  Chapin,  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Chapin,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  his  father,  Willard  Slocxma  Chapin,  served 
throughout  the  Civil  war,  being  mustered  in  at  Portage,  New  York, 
in  August,  1862,  as  a  member  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth 
New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  went  to  the  front  as  first  ser- 
geant, was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  was  breveted  major 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  His  regiment  was  engaged  at  Chancellors- 
ville  and  at  Gettysburg  and  later  on  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.  After  participating  in  the  campaign  around  Look- 
out Mountain  he  went  with  Sherman  to  the  sea  and  faced  the  enemy 
in  a  mmiber  of  noted  engagements.  During  his  active  business  life 
he  followed  merchandising.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Cath- 
erine Hart. 

In  the  graded  schools  of  liis  native  town  Willard  H.  Chapin  pur- 
sued his  education  and  was  graduated  in  1881.  From  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  he  had  sold  papers  and  conducted  a  newsstand  in  his 
father's  place  of  business,  but  could  not  see  anything  beyond  that 
kind  of  a  life  in  the  village.     He  saw  that  his  home  locality  offered 
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absolutely  no  opportunities  beyond  gaining  a  bare  living,  many  of 
his  school  friends  had  left  and  he  realized  that  it  was  his  only  hope  of 
making  his  way  along  the  path  of  success.  Accordingly  he  first  went 
to  Rochester,  where  for  about  six  months  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk 
in  a  dry-goods  store.  In  March,  1882,  he  removed  from  Rochester 
to  Olean,  New  York,  where  for  four  years  he  filled  the  office  of  assist- 
ant postmaster,  but  with  the  election  of  President  Cleveland  he  was 
requested  to  resign,  after  which  he  clerked  in  a  retail  shoe  store  for 
a  year.  In  March,  1887,  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  a  friend  had 
secured  for  him  a  position  in  the  office  of  C.  M.  Henderson  &  Com- 
pany, at  that  time  the  largest  wholesale  shoe  house  in  the  west.  Two 
years  of  very  strenuous  labor  there  vmdermined  his  health  so  that  he 
went  to  Emery  county,  Utah,  and,  thinking  that  outdoor  life  would 
prove  beneficial,  spent  one  summer  on  a  cattle  ranch,  where  he  did 
his  share  in  the  work— cooking,  riding  the  range,  punching  cattle, 
branding,  etc.  It  was  a  summer  of  hardships,  out  all  day  on  the  range 
in  sun  or  in  rain,  then  rolhng  up  at  night  in  a  blanket  with  a  saddle 
for  a  pillow.  Before  the  season  was  over  there  came  days  of  snow 
and  sleet,  and  his  experience  on  a  Utah  range  was  one  of  hardships. 

In  October,  1889,  Mr.  Chapin  came  to  Portland,  where  he  has 
made  his  home  continuously  since.  For  five  and  a  half  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  firm  of  IBlake,  McFall  &  Company  and  later  spent 
three  years  in  the  commission  house  of  Richet,  Roberts  &  Bell.  He 
was  afterward  secretary  for  the  W.  B.  Glofke  Company,  a  wholesale 
commission  firm,  for  about  nine  years  and  then,  withdrawing  from 
that  connection  in  March,  1907,  embarked  in  the  real-estate  business, 
in  which  he  is  still  engaged  and  in  wliich  he  is  finding  ample  scope  for 
his  energy  and  adaptability— his  dominant  qualities.  Already  he  has 
secured  a  good  clientage  in  this  connection  and  has  negotiated  many 
important  realty  transfers.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Chapin- 
Hulow  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company,  an  organization  with  a  capital 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  doing  a  general  real-estate 
business,  home  building,  mortgages  and  insurance.  This  company 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  concerns  in  Portland. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1893,  Mr.  Chapin  was  married  to  Miss 
Jane  Helen  Lewis,  a  daughter  of  D.  W.  Lewis,  who  spent  a  part  of 
his  early  life  in  Kansas  during  the  troublous  times  in  the  history  of 
that  state,  during  which  he  sheltered  John  Brown.  He  espoused  the 
Union  cause  in  the  Civil  war  and  being  captured,  was  incarcerated 
in  a  Confederate  prison  until  exchanged.    He  died  in  August,  1907. 

While  residing  in  Olean,  New  York,  Mr.  Chapin  was  connected 
with  the  volunteer  fire  department  and  during  the  last  year  of  his 
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residence  there  was  first  assistant  chief.  He  holds  exemption  papers 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  having  served  five  years  there  as  volun- 
teer fireman.  In  1884  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Blaine  &  Logan 
Marching  Club,  which  after  the  election  of  that  year  was  merged  into 
a  military  company  with  Mr.  Chapin  as  second  lieutenant.  The  com- 
pany secured  uniforms  and  arms  at  their  own  expense.  In  1887  they 
were  mustered  into  the  state  troops  as  the  Twenty-seventh  Separate 
Company  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York.  Upon  Mr.  Chapin's 
arrival  in  Portland  he  almost  immediately  associated  himself  with  the 
First  Regiment  of  the  Oregon  National  Guard,  being  appomted  by 
Colonel  Beebe  as  sergeant  standard  bearer.  In  the  spring  of  1890 
he  was  promoted  to  sergeant  major,  which  position  he  held  until 
June,  1891,  when  he  resigned.  In  February  of  that  year  he  had  taken 
prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Multnomah  Amateur  Ath- 
letic club,  was  elected  secretary  and  so  served  for  two  years,  while  for 
one  year  he  was  treasurer.  In  1905  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
club  and  later  served  on  the  board  until  February,  1907,  when  his 
term  expired.  In  1904  Mr.  Chapin  was  made  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Mayor  Williams  to  care  for  the  funds  collected 
to  reheve  the  Heppner  flood  sufFei-ers.  This  committee  was  made 
permanent  and  during  its  Ufe  dispersed  considerable  monej\  It 
ceased  to  exist  when  the  money  on  hand  was  turned  over  to  the  San 
Francisco  sufferers.  In  1907  he  was  made  one  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  seven  in  the  "Everybody  Gives"  campaign,  who  succeeded 
in  raising  the  funds  to  build  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  buildings.  This  committee  was  organized  after 
several  other  committees  had  worked  the  town  over  thoroughly,  as 
they  thought,  believing  that  they  had  secured  all  the  money  possible. 
The  committee  of  seven  then  took  up  the  work  and  completed  it. 
This  was  perhaps  the  hardest  task  and  the  most  successful  of  anj' 
done  by  a  sohciting  committee  in  the  history  of  Portland. 

Mr.  Chapin  has  been  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  since  1895  and  has  held  the  office  of  registrar  since  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1901.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  which  he  joined  in  1907.  He 
has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  military  projects  and  movements 
and  has  long  been  a  popular  member  of  the  National  Guard.  In 
politics  a  republican,  he  is  more  or  less  active  in  the  party  and  in  1907 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Republican  Club,  serving  for  one  year. 
He  was  the  precinct  committeeman  from  the  thirty-third  precinct 
for  1910  and  in  1906  was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  state  legislature.    He  was  candidate  for  speaker 
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of  the  house  but  withdrew  two  weeks  before  the  assembly  convened. 
During  the  session  he  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  rail- 
way commission  bill  which  is  now  in  operation.  This  bill  was  pre- 
pared by  the  transportation  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Oregon.  Its  passage  was  se- 
cured as  introduced  with  the  exception  of  only  one  amendment,  which 
concerned  the  manner  of  perpetuating  the  commission.  Mr.  Chapin 
was  an  active  working  member  of  the  house  and  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  each  question  which  came  up  for  settlement.  A  review 
of  his  life  indicates  the  fact  that  he  has  been  active  in  various  lines 
which  have  been  of  material  benefit  to  the  city.  His  interest  in  mili- 
tary, political  and  municipal  affairs  has  been  manifest  in  many  tan- 
gible and  helpful  ways  and  in  all  these  connections  he  has  borne  out 
the  reputation  which  he  enjoys  that  he  is  ever  true  to  the  cause  or 
principle  which  he  espouses.  In  every  relation  of  life  he  has  mani- 
fested imqualified  fidelity,  while  in  business  he  has  also  displayed  the 
enterprising  spirit  which  overcomes  obstacles  and  difficulties  and  per- 
sistently forges  ahead  to  the  goal.  He  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the 
influential  and  valued  residents  of  Portland, 
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)0R  a  third  of  a  century  Otis  R.  Additon  has  resided 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  makes  his  home  in  Lents 
and  is  known  as  the  father  of  the  town,  for  his  pro- 
gressive methods  and  enterprising  spirit  have  con- 
tributed in  large  and  substantial  measure  to  its 
growth,  prosperity  and  stability.  The  breadth  of  the 
continent  separates  him  from  his  birthplace — Green,  Maine.  It  was 
there  on  the  14th  of  August,  1843,  that  he  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
light  of  day,  his  parents  being  Zelotes  and  Talatha  (Small)  Addi- 
ton, in  whose  family  were  five  children,  Otis  R.  being  the  eldest.  Of 
the  others  Sydney  Quincey  and  Lizzie  are  now  deceased.  Melissa, 
the  fourth  member  of  the  family,  married  Arthur  Stillman,  of  Abing- 
don, Massachusetts.  She  is  now  a  widow  and  a  nurse  by  profession, 
residing  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

Spending  his  youthful  days  in  New  England,  Otis  R.  Additon 
started  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  at 
the  shoemaker's  trade,  which  he  followed  for  fifteen  years.  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war,  however,  all  business  and  personal  considera- 
tions were  put  aside  in  order  that  he  might  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Union  army.  He  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  is  now  almost  the 
only  siu-vivor  of  that  part  of  the  service  living  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  merchandising  for  thirty  years 
and  was  thus  connected  with  commercial  interests  in  Massachusetts 
and  Oregon.  In  1878  he  sold  out  and  came  to  Oregon,  settling 
in  the  Willamette  valley.  He  became  a  merchant  of  Corvallis,  where 
he  continued  for  twelve  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  Portland, 
where  he  resided  for  several  years.  He  then  came  to  the  present  site 
of  Lents,  where  he  Avas  actively  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  un- 
til 1909,  when  he  practically  retired  from  active  life.  His  enterprise 
and  energy  proved  important  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  place 
and  he  is  known  as  "the  father  of  Lents."  In  his  real-estate  opera- 
tions he  laid  out  several  additions  and  practically  built  the  village.  In 
all  he  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  progress  that  enabled  him  to  over- 
come obstacles  and  difficulties  and  use  the  resources  at  hand  to  the  best 
advantage,  not  only  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  own  fortunes  but  also  in 
the  improvement  of  the  town. 
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In  1867,  in  Abingdon,  ^lassachusetts,  Mr.  Additon  was  united  in 
marriage  to  3Iiss  Lucia  Faxon,  a  native  of  the  Bay  state,  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lucius  and  Harriet  (Jones)  Faxon.  In  their  family  were 
ten  children.  With  one  exception  all  reached  years  of  maturity,  al- 
though Henry,  Bela,  Harriet,  Elmira,  Anna  and  Andrew  are  now  de- 
ceased. Delia  is  the  wife  of  Isaac  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts.  Web- 
ster is  a  resident  of  Abingdon,  ^Massachusetts.  The  other  member  of 
the  family  is  Mrs.  Additon,  who  by  her  marriage  has  become  the 
mother  of  one  son,  Alton  Sydney,  who  was  born  in  1871  and  now 
lives  in  Berkeley,  California.  He  married  Miss  Mabel  Burgess,  a  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  that  state.  They  reside 
in  San  Francisco  and  A.  S.  Additon  is  interested  in  mining. 

In  his  political  views  ^Ir.  Additon  lias  always  been  a  democrat  and 
>^        came  of  a  family  connected  with  that  party,  while  his  wife's  people 
'■^         hold  to  the  republican  faith.    He  has  never  been  an  oflSce  seeker  but 
\  ^         has  always  been  recognized  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  one  who 
VJ  \        has  done  much  for  the  communitj^  in  which  he  lives.    He  holds  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  in  all  of  his  work  for  progress  and  improvement 
has  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  his  mfe.     ]Mrs.  Additon  is  also 
V         recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  residents  of  Lents.     She  is  the 
^^,        fovmder  of  the  Woman's  Press  Club  of  Oregon  and  has  an  extensive 
^^         acquaintance  throughout  the  state.   For  ten  years  she  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  club  and  is  numbered  among  those  ladies  whose  influence 
"'>        has  been  of  far-reaching  benefit  in  upholding  the  standards  of  the  in- 
I  ^J^      dividual  and  public  action.    For  four  years  she  ser^-ed  as  president  of 
^j^       the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  L^nion  in  Oregon  and  is  now  one 
«       of  the  national  lecturers  for  that  organization.    She  has  always  been  a 
^^       great  student  of  sociolog\'  and  there  is  no  one  better  informed  concern- 
\^^       ingtliis  subject  in  all  the  state  than  3Irs.  Additon.    She  is  at  the  head 
of  the  social  science  department  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Portland, 
'    ^^        and  she  was  named  as  one  of  the  women  delegates  to  represent  the  state 
"^       at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Astoria.     In  all  of  her  public  work 
her  home  interests  have  never  been  neglected  but  she  has  ever  stood 
fearlessly  and  imfalteringly  "for  God  and  home  and  native  land," 
and  her  support  of  the  various  measures  in  which  she  is  so  deeply  in- 
terested, resvdts  from  close  study  of  the  situation  and  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  principles  involved.     Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Additon 
are  widely  known  throughout  Oregon  and  conmiand  the  respect  and 
honor  of  all  with  whom  thev  came  in  contact. 
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;ENERAL  EDWARD  BANCROFT  WILLIS- 
TON,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  Bancroft  family, 
which  has  been  prominently  and  honorably  identified 
with  the  military  history  of  this  country,  was  born 
in  Vermont,  in  1837,  a  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elmira 
(Patridge)  Wilhston,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Vermont.  The  mother  first  married  Colonel  Burton,  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  army.  By  that  union  she  had  three  children, 
one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  the  others  being.  Henry,  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  whose  death  occurred  in  1869,  when  he  was  colonel 
of  the  Fifth  Artillery  and  was  serving  as  a  brigadier  general;  and 
Louisa,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Crosby,  also  de- 
ceased. To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williston  four  children  were  born:  Kate, 
who  died  when  she  was  very  yoimg;  Ellen,  who  is  the  widow  of  Henry 
Steel  Clark,  a  clergyman,  and  is  the  mother  of  one  daughter,  NelUe, 
making  her  home  with  her  mother;  Edward,  who  died  in  infancy; 
and  Edward  Bancroft,  the  subject  of  this  review. 

The  last  named  acquired  his  education  in  the  State  Military  Col- 
lege of  Vermont.  While  there  he  took  up  such  training  as  would 
fit  him  for  work  as  civil  engineer  and  immediately  after  leaving  school 
he  was  employed  in  that  capacity  on  a  raiboad.  After  one  year's 
work  he  removed  to  California  and  located  near  San  Diego,  where 
he  conducted  a  stock  ranch,  raising  both  horses  and  cattle.  Three 
years  later  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  was  connected  there  mth 
government  contracts  until  he  received  his  appointment  in  the  army 
in  1861.  His  first  commission  was  as  second  lieutenant,  but  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  and 
in  March,  1865,  was  made  captain.  In  1885  he  was  in  the  position 
of  major  and  that  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  1896.  Two  years  later  he 
was  made  colonel  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  1898,  was  made  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers  and  was  in  command  of  troops  at  Chickamauga 
for  several  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  ordered  to  join 
the  Seventh  Army  Corps  in  Florida.  He  commanded  the  First 
Brigade,  Second  Division,  for  several  months  and  was  later  put  in 
command  of  the  entire  Second  Division.  He  took  the  division  to 
Cuba   during   the    Spanish-American   war   and   his   were   the   first 
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American  troops  to  land  at  Havana.  A  few  months  later  they  were 
ordered  to  Pinar  del  Rio,  but  after  six  months'  service  there  he  re- 
turned to  Baltimore  and  arranged  for  the  transportation  of  his  regi- 
ment to  Manila,  where  they  arrived  in  April,  1899.  At  that  time  he 
was  made  provost  marshal  general  and  governor  of  the  city.  He 
had  a  separate  brigade  and  held  that  position  imtil  liis  retirement 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1900.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  imme- 
diately upon  his  retirement  and  lived  in  San  Francisco  until  Novem- 
ber, 1902.  In  that  year  he  was  commissioned  for  duty  as  deputy 
governor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years.  In  1907  he  went  to  California,  where  he 
spent  a  short  time  before  removing  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  His  career  as  an  officer  in  the  army  was  marked 
by  few  sensational  experiences  but  was  one  of  steady  progression, 
rising  from  one  of  the  lowest  offices  to  one  of  great  importance.  His 
sendee  during  the  Spanish- American  war  was  such  as  to  commend 
him  to  the  approval  of  his  superiors  and  won  him  several  speedy 
promotions. 

General  Williston  has  been  twice  married.  In  1869  he  wedded 
Miss  Beatrice  Moore,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Moore.  She  was  one  of  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  deceased, 
Orin,  Bethsheba,  Sarah  and  Beatrice.  To  General  and  Mrs.  Willis- 
ton  three  children  were  born,  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Mrs. 
Williston's  death  occurred  in  March,  1902.  In  that  year  the  General 
was  married  in  San  Francisco  to  Miss  Florence  E.  Chatfield,  a 
daughter  of  Ira  and  Elizabeth  (North)  Chatfield  and  one  of  eight 
children,  being  the  only  one  to  come  to  Portland. 

Few  men  who  are  still  actively  engaged  in  business  or  military 
pursuits  today  have  had  the  long  and  successful  militar}^  career  which 
has  been  General  Williston's.  Throughout  his  connection  with  the 
army  he  always  won  the  regard  and  approval  of  his  superior  officers, 
this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  duty  commended  itself  to  him  on  its 
own  account  arid  not  as  a  means  of  favoritism. 
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JON.  G.  W.  WEBB  is  one  of  the  venerable  citizens  of 
Oregon,  being  now  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  His  life  has  been  a  busy  and  useful  one  and  has 
been  an  honor  and  credit  to  the  state  which  has  hon- 
ored him.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  northwest  for  forty-seven  years  and  in 
many  ways  has  contributed  to  its  progress,  especially  along  material 
and  political,  lines.  His  birth  occurred  in  Maryland,  September  4, 
1824,  his  parents  being  William  C.  and  Mary  Webb,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  the  same  state.  In  their  family  were  twelve  cliildren, 
but  G.  W.  Webb  is  the  only  one  now  living.  His  youthful  days  were 
spent  imder  the  parental  roof  and  in  his  native  state  he  pursued  his 
education,  but  all  through  life  he  has  been  a  close  and  diligent  student 
in  the  school  of  experience,  learning  the  lessons  day  by  day  and  gain- 
ing from  each  the  knowledge  that  has  qualified  liim  to  take  up  the  du- 
ties of  the  succeeding  day.  He  left  home  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
and  went  to  Missouri,  remaining  a  resident  of  that  state  for  twenty 
years.  He  then  heard  and  heeded  the  call  of  the  west.  The  story  of 
its  opportunities  proved  most  alluring  and  he  made  his  way  to  Boise, 
Idaho,  where  for  two  years  he  worked  in  the  mines.  In  1864,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  Missouri,  but  in  the  spring  of  1865  once  more 
crossed  the  plains,  accompanied  by  his  family.  They  made  the  long 
journey  with  mule  teams,  travehng  over  the  stretches  of  hot  sand  and 
through  the  mountain  passes.  At  length  they  arrived  in  Union  county, 
Oregon,  where  they  resided  for  ten  years,  and  in  1875  took  up  their 
abode  in  Pendleton,  where  Mr.  Webb  has  remained  most  of  the  time 
from  that  day  to  the  present.  As  the  years  passed  on,  he  became  more 
and  more  closely  associated  with  business  interests.  His  investments 
have  been  judiciously  made  and  the  careful  management  of  his  af- 
fairs has  brought  him  substantial  and  gratifying  success.  He  was 
called  from  the  supervision  of  his  personal  interests,  however,  to  enter 
upon  important  public  duties  when,  in  1876,  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Umatilla  county  for  a  four  years'  term.  He  was  also  aldennan  of 
Pendleton  for  several  terms  and  exercised  his  official  prerogatives  in 
support  of  many  progressive  measures  that  resulted  in  the  develop- 
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ment  and  improvement  of  the  city.  In  1886,  he  was  elected  state 
treasurer,  which  position  he  filled  for  four  years,  proving  a  most 
capable  and  trustworthy  custodian  of  the  public  exchequer.  He  re- 
tired from  office  as  he  had  entered  it — with  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  all  concerned — and  on  the  conclusion  of  his  four  years'  term  he 
removed  to  La  Grande,  since  which  date  he  has  divided  his  time 
between  that  place  and  Pendleton.  His  political  allegiance  has  always 
been  given  to  the  democratic  party  since  age  conferred  upon  him  the 
right  of  francliise  and  he  has  taken  a  most  active  and  helpful  interest 
in  politics,  doing  everj'thing  in  his  power  to  promote  the  growth  and 
insure  the  success  of  the  party,  because  of  liis  firm  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  its  principles  as  factors  in  good  government. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1849,  Mr.  Webb  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  McDaniel,  a  native  of  Virginia,  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  five  children :  Dana  and  Elizabeth,  both  now  deceased ;  Anna 
M.,  the  wife  of  J.  H.  Stevens,  of  La  Grande;  A.  G.,  who  is  living  in 
Wallace,  Idaho;  and  Kate,  the  wife  of  Frank  Frazier,  of  Pendleton. 
The  wife  and  mother  died  December  5,  1895,  and  her  death  was  deeplj'^ 
regretted  not  only  by  the  members  of  her  immediate  family  but  also 
by  many  to  whom  she  had  become  endeared  through  her  excellent  traits 
of  character. 

Mr.  Webb  holds  membership  with  Eureka  Lodge,  No.  32, 1.  O.  O. 
F.,  and  enjoys  the  highest  regard  of  his  brethren  of  that  order.  He 
was  initiated  into  Shelby  Lodge,  No.  16,  at  Shelby,  Missouri,  in  1855, 
and  in  the  organization  of  the  La  Grande  lodge  he  became  a  charter 
member  and  its  first  noble  grand.  Subsequently  he  transferred  his 
membership  to  Eureka  Lodge,  No.  32,  at  Pendleton.  He  has  thus 
been  an  Odd  Fellow  in  good  standing  for  fifty-seven  j^ears  and  in  1910 
was  presented  with  a  fifty-five-year  veteran  jewel  by  the  members  of 
his  home  lodge.  La  Grande  lodge  rejoices  in  the  gift  of  an  oil  painting 
of  its  first  noble  grand,  which  was  presented  to  the  society  on  roll  call 
night — a  night  on  which  everyone  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  lodge 
is  expected  to  be  present  or  to  send  greetings.  The  portrait  on  that 
occasion  came  to  the  lodge  as  the  gi-eeting  from  Mr.  'Webb  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valued  possessions  of  the  local  society. 

He  is  now  living  retired,  having  for  some  years  enjoyed  a  well 
earned  and  well  merited  rest.  His  former  acti\dty  and  enterprise  in 
business  have  placed  liim  among  the  successful  men  of  eastern  Oregon. 
He  is  well  known  throughout  the  entire  state  and  is  most  highly  es- 
teemed where  best  knowii,  indicating  that  his  life  has  been  an  honor- 
able and  upright  one.  In  all  of  his  business  career  he  has  never  been 
known  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  another  and  in  public 
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office  he  has  ever  been  most  loyal  to  the  trust  and  confidence  reposed 
in  him. 

Such  is  the  record  of  G.  W.  Webb,  who  is  today  one  of  Oregon's 
most  venerable  citizens,  but,  though  the  snows  of  many  years  have 
whitened  his  hair  he  seems  a  much  younger  man  than  eighty-eight 
years,  for  he  has  kept  young  in  spirit  through  his  interest  in  the  activi- 
ties and  progress  of  his  locality  and  the  country  in  general.  He  is 
not  only  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  past  but  with  the  present 
and  largely  keeps  in  touch  with  the  progressive  thought  of  the  day. 


fYUy<n.A>^     C/(^'> 
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jHIRTY  years  have  passed  since  Thomas  Campbell 
came  to  Umatilla  county.  He  is  now  living  retired 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-one  years,  but  that  his 
life  has  been  an  active  one  is  proven  in  his  extensive 
landed  possessions,  aggregating  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  in  one  body.  He  is  one  of  the 
worthy  citizens  which  the  Emerald  isle  has  furnished  to  the  north- 
west, his  birth  having  occurred  in  Ireland,  October  17,  1831.  His 
parents  were  William  and  Ann  (Hemphill)  Campbell,  the  former 
a  native  of  Scotland  and  the  latter  of  Ireland.  The  father,  how- 
ever, removed  from  the  land  of  hiUs  and  heather  to  the  land  of  the 
shamrock  and  his  last  days  were  spent  on  the  ^een  isle  of  Erin,  after 
which  the  mother  came  with  her  family  to  America.  She  located  in 
New  York  city,  but  afterward  removed  to  Kentucky  and  sugsequently 
became  a  resident  of  Macoupin  county,  Illinois,  where  she  passed 
away  in  1860. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  four  are  still  living.  He  remained  with  his  mother  until  her 
death  and  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home  farm.  He  was  a  lad 
of  eighteen  summers  when  brought  to  the  new  world  and  soon  relieved 
his  mother  of  the  difficulties  and  labors  incident  to  the  management 
of  the  farm  and  early  acquired  the  business  training  which  qualified 
him  to  win  success  for  himself  in  later  life.  He  continued  a  resident 
of  Illinois  until  1882,  when  he  severed  his  connection  with  agricultural 
interests  there  and  came  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Umatilla  county.  Here 
he  took  up  a  ranch  and  for  sixteen  years  resided  thereon,  transforming 
the  land  into  rich  and  productive  fields.  In  1898,  however,  he  left  the 
farm  and  retired  to  private  life,  his  success  making  this  course  possible. 
He  has  since  lived  in  Pendleton,  occupying  one  of  the  fine  residences 
of  the  city.  In  addition  to  this  property  he  is  still  the  owner  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land,  all  in  one  body,  and  derives 
therefrom  a  substantial  income. 

In  1877  Mr.  Campbell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Galena  H. 

Moule,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York.    They  have  become 

parents  of  six  children:   T.  A.  and  William  S.,  who  are  residents  of 

Umatilla  county,  and  are  operating  their  father's  ranch;  Galena,  the 
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wife  of  Frank  B.  Hayes,  of  the  same  county;  Mary  E.,  the  wife  of 
Richard  Mayberry,  of  Pendleton;  and  Gertrude  and  Katherine,  both 
at  home.  There  are  also  three  grandchildren,  Maud,  Clarence  and 
Galena.  In  1900  Mr.  Campbell  was  called  upon  to  moirrn  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  whose  death  was  also  deeply  regretted  by  the  many  friends 
whom  she  had  won  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  voted  with  the  democratic  party  since  age  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  right  of  franchise.  He  has  held  a  few  minor 
offices,  serving  as  school  clerk  for  eight  years  in  Oregon,  while  in  Illi- 
nois he  filled  the  office  of  county  commissioner  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  church  and  throughout  his  life  has 
endeavored  to  live  in  harmony  with  its  teachings  and  principles.  Mr. 
Campbell  may  well  be  numbered  among  the  self-made  men.  He  had 
no  advantages  in  earlj'  hf  e  save  that  he  was  accorded  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Upon  that  foundation  he  has  builded  his  success  and  his  indus- 
trj^  and  energy  have  carried  him  into  important  connections  with  the 
business  interests  of  Umatilla  county.  His  judgment  is  sound,  his 
discrimination  keen  and  his  judicious  investments  have  made  him  one 
of  the  large  landowners  of  his  part  of  the  state.  He  is  now  reaping 
the  benefits  of  earnest  and  indefatigable  labor  and  his  many  friends 
regard  it  most  fitting  that  in  the  evening  of  life  he  should  have  this 
hour  and  opportunity  for  rest. 
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Robert  laing 

lOBERT  LAING,  who  is  now  living  retired  in  Pendle- 
ton,  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch  of  four  hundred  and 

R(W  eighty  acres  in  Umatilla  county,  which  he  successfully 
\il  cultivated  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  He  was  born 
in  Canada  on  the  10th  of  September,  1841,  and  is 
a  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Jason)  Laing,  both  na- 
tives of  Scotland.  In  1832  they  emigrated  to  America,  settling  in 
Canada,  where  they  continued  to  reside  until  1860  when  they  removed 
to  New  Zealand,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  their  hves.  Six 
children  were  born  to  them  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased  with  the 
exception  of  our  subject. 

Robert  Laing  was  reared  in  the  dominion  to  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  and  was  educated  in  its  common  schools.  He  accompanied 
his  parents  on  their  removal  to  New  Zealand  and  after  pioneering 
there  for  twenty  years  decided  to  come  to  the  United  States.  Upon 
his  return  to  America,  in  1880,  he  decided  to  locate  in  Kansas,  to- 
ward which  state  many  emigrants  were  headed  at  that  period,  but  not 
meeting  with  the  success  he  anticipated,  four  years  later  he  came  to 
Umatilla  county.  After  his  arrival  here  he  invested  in  a  tract  of  rail- 
road land  ten  miles  north  of  Pendleton,  upon  which  he  settled.  He 
subsequently  extended  his  holdings  by  availing  himself  of  the  home- 
stead privilege,  devoting  his  land  almost  entirely  to  raising  wheat.  Be- 
ing a  farmer  of  many  years'  experience,  and  practical  and  intelligent 
in  his  ideas,  he  met  with  more  than  average  success  and  as  his  circum- 
stances warranted  he  made  further  improvements  upon  liis  ranch. 
From  time  to  time  he  installed  modern  conveniences  on  his  place  and 
so  added  to  its  comforts,  and,  there  is  to  be  found  on  his  farm  every 
appliance  that  minimizes  labor  or  expedites  work,  making  his  one  of 
the  best  equipped  ranches  in  the  community.  He  energetically  applied 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land  for  fifteen  years,  during  that 
time  acquiring  a  competence  which  warranted  his  withdrawal  from 
active  work  and  he  came  to  Pendleton  where  he  bought  the  fine  resi- 
dence he  now  occupies  with  his  family,  and  where  he  has  ever  since 
lived  retired. 

Mr.  Laing  was  married  in  New  Zealand  in  1866  to  Miss  Mary 
McDonald,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  daughter  of  Donald  and 
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Agnes  McDonald,  who  in  the  early  years  of  their  domestic  life 
located  in  New  Zealand,  and  there  they  both  passed  away.  Ten 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  ISIrs.  Laing,  of  whom  six  are 
hvang,  namely:  Mary,  the  wife  of  James  Hartnett,  of  Umatilla 
county;  Alfred,  also  hving  in  this  comity;  James  T. ;  Arthm",  who  is 
a  resident  of  Spokane;  W.  R.,  of  this  county;  and  Alice  B.,  the  wife 
of  G.  D.  Roe,  of  Boise,  Idaho. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laing  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in 
which  faith  they  reared  their  family.  In  politics  he  is  independent, 
strongly  advocating  progressive  and  reformatoiy  measures  and  has 
served  in  the  capacity  of  school  director.  He  possesses  many  of  the 
fine,  sterling  qualities  of  the  Scotch  race  and  to  his  thrift  and  enter- 
prise and  incorruptible  integrity  must  be  attributed  his  success.  His 
achievements  have  been  attained  through  many  long  years  of  close 
application  and  unswerving  determination  and  now  in  the  evening  of 
life  he  is  enjoying  ease  and  comfort 
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JOHN  L.  STOCKMAN,  who  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  California,  February  10,  1907,  was  a  highly  hon- 
ored veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  having  rendered  effi- 
cient service  as  a  member  of  the  Sixth  Indiana  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  and  participated  in  Sherman's 
famous  march  to  the  sea.  He  was  born  in  Ohio, 
October  22,  1841,  the  son  of  John  C.  and  Mary  (Poole)  Stockman, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ohio,  In  their  family  were  three  chil- 
dren, of  whom  only  W.  J.  Stockman,  whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  work,  now  survives. 

In  1866,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  John  L.  Stockman  went  to 
California,  where  he  resided  for  eleven  years.  Subsequently  he  came 
to  Umatilla  county,  where  he  took  up  a  claim  about  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Pendleton,  also  homesteading  a  timber  claim  and  taking  up 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  railroad  land,  to  which  he  later  added 
until  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  twelve  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  of  land.  He  also  owned  property  in  Pendleton.  He  was  very 
successful  financially  and  Mrs.  Stockman  is  now  supplied  with  a 
goodly  competence. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1902,  Mr.  Stockman  wedded  Miss  Mary  L. 
Bier,  who  was  born  in  Ross  county,  Ohio,  and  was  the  eldest  in  a 
family  of  seven  children  bom  to  her  parents,  Louis  and  Margaret 
Bier.  The  parents  were  both  natives  of  Ohio  and  passed  away  in 
that  state.  Mrs.  Stockman  still  owns  the  farm  of  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  all  of  which  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
she  also  has  two  lots  in  Portland  and  a  beautiful  residence  at  No. 
615  Garfield  street,  in  Pendleton.  She  has  charge  of  the  entire  estate 
left  by  her  husband  and  is  managing  it  along  the  same  careful  busi- 
ness lines  which  he  employed.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  is  much  interested  in  charitable  and  beneficent 
work. 

Politically  Mr.  Stockman  was  a  republican  and  although  he  kept 
well  informed  on  the  political  questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  he 
was  never  an  office  seeker.  He  was  identified  with  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  as  a  member  of  Kit  Carson  Post  of  Pendleton.   He 
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was  an  earnest  and  faithful  worker  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
an  active  and  industrious  citizen  and  a  man  of  business  ability,  who 
commanded  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated. 


/ff//  /'//      ^y  V-ic, 


J|enrj>  iStice 

jENRY  NICE,  who  is  living  retired  at  Waldport, 
having  accumulated  a  competency  by  many  years  of 
energetic  and  well  directed  application,  is  a  native  of 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  born  February  10,  1837. 
He  comes  of  a  family  of  fishermen  on  the  paternal 
side  and  has  spent  many  years  in  that  vocation.  The 
grandfather  was  the  most  prosperous  fisherman  of  his  time  in  New 
Brimswick  and  shipped  extensively  to  the  West  Indies.  Cornelius 
Nice,  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  native  of  New  Brunswick  and 
owned  a  nimiber  of  vessels,  being  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  dur- 
ing his  entire  active  life.  He  and  his  father  were  stanch  loyalists. 
The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  our  subject  was  Ann  Betts.  She 
was  a  native  of  New  Brunswick  and  her  father  was  a  captain  in  the 
EngUsh  army  against  the  Colonies  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Her  grandfather,  Dr.  Isor  Betts,  was  a  Mason  of  high  degree  in  New 
York  city  and  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  British  cause.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  but  was  released  by  order  of  General  Washington  and 
took  refuge  in  New  Brunswick.  He  was  the  owner  of  large  land 
grants  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Nova  Scotia  and  his  descendants  were  all  loyal  to  Great 
Britain  at  the  time  of  the  war  for  independence. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Henry  Nice  began  to  learn  the  shipbuild- 
ing trade  which  he  followed  for  three  years,  having  previously  pos- 
sessed advantages  of  attendance  in  the  grammar  schools  of  New 
Brunswick.  After  becoming  well  acquainted  with  his  trade  he  built  a 
boat  of  his  own  and  entered  the  fishing  business  in  which  he  continued 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  1869  he  migrated  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
worked  at  his  trade  as  shipbuilder  in  San  Francisco  for  ten  months. 
He  then  came  north  to  Portland  and  went  down  the  Columbia  river 
to  Oak  Point  where  he  associated  with  Thomas  Hogkins  in  building  a 
fishing  trap.  The  fish  were  very  plentiful  and  for  six  weeks  they 
took  out  as  many  as  one  thousand  salmon  a  day.  In  1873  he  went  to 
Rainier  and  was  assisted  by  his  cousin,  Nehemiah  Nice,  in  building  a 
new  sort  of  fishing  trap  which  proved  very  successful,  as  they  took 
out  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  salmon  a  day.  The  fish  were  so  plentiful 
that  prices  were  low  and  they  received  only  a  moderate  recompense 
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for  their  labor.  After  spending  six  years  on  the  Columbia  river  Mr. 
Nice,  in  1876,  went  to  the  Fraser  river,  in  British  Columbia,  and  en- 
tered into  partnersliip  with  Augustus  Wright  in  the  management  of 
the  King  cannery.  He  sold  out  at  the  close  of  a  year  and  spent  the 
next  two  years  fishing  on  the  Nass  river,  in  British  Columbia.  After 
a  year  on  Rogue  river,  Oregon,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
jetty s  at  Yaquina  bay,  a  position  which  he  occupied  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  officials  at  Washington  for  six  years.  In  1888  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Alsea  bay  where  there  was  at  that  time  a  small  settle- 
ment with  a  store  and  a  postoffice.  Here  he  built  a  cannery  which  he 
operated  successfully  for  sixteen  years,  the  business  growing  from 
very  small  dimensions  until  it  yielded  a  large  annual  income.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  northwest  as  to  salmon  fishing 
and  also  as  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  preparation  of  fish  for  the 
market.  While  engaged  with  his  cannery  he  also  invested  in  land, 
acquiring  twenty-five  hundred  acres  around  the  bay.  In  1904  he  dis- 
posed of  his  canning  interests  and  retired.  He  has  also  sold  most  of  the 
land  but  still  owns  about  four  hundred  acres  and  is  a  large  holder  of 
real  estate  at  Newport, 

In  1892  Mr.  Nice  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Livingston  Alex- 
ander, who  was  born  in  London,  England,  and  came  to  America  with 
her  parents  when  she  was  six  years  old.  They  have  two  children: 
Jessie  L.,  who  is  now  eighteen  years  of  age  and  is  living  at  home;  and 
Henrietta,  aged  nine  years.  Politically  Mr.  Nice  has  voted  the  re- 
publican ticket  ever  since  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  never  sought  public  office  as  his  interest  has  been  mainly  cen- 
tered on  his  business  affairs.  His  religious  belief  is  indicated  by  mem- 
bership in  the  Episcopal  church.  He  has  for  many  years  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Masonic  order  and  is  a  member  of  both  the  York  and 
Scottish  Rites  and  also  of  the  Shrine  at  Portland.  He  belongs  to  the 
Elks  lodge  at  Albany.  Having  early  learned  the  great  lesson  of  self- 
reliance  and  gained  confidence  in  his  ability  to  win  an  honorable  name 
among  his  fellowmen,  he  bravely  set  forth  from  the  land  of  his  birth 
and  his  ambition  is  now  realized.  He  ranks  among  the  leaders  in  the 
section  in  which  he  makes  his  home. 
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)T  IS  frequently  the  case  that  men  who  are  pioneers  in 
an  undeveloped  region  or  in  the  estabhshment  of  a 
business,  who  bear  the  hardships  and  trials  incident 
to  settlement  in  a  new  community  or  meet  the  dis- 
couragements and  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
establishment  and  development  of  a  new  industry  or 
commercial  enterprise,  do  not  receive  the  financial  returns  which  seem 
to  be  their  due.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Jacob  Kamm.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  wealthiest  residents  of  Portland  and  in  his  success  his  fellow 
townsmen  feel  that  he  has  fittingly  come  into  his  own.  His  pros- 
perity has  followed  the  closest  application,  the  most  unremitting  in- 
dustry and  ready  utilization  of  opportunities  that  others  might  have 
enjoyed  had  they  possessed  the  ability  and  the  courage  to  utilize 
them.  No  history  of  the  development  of  the  northwest  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  Jacob  Kamm,  for  as  one  of  the  promot- 
ers of  navigation  interests  he  has  accomplished  for  this  section  of  the 
country  a  work  the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
While  he  has  prospered,  the  public  at  large  has  been  a  direct  bene- 
ficiary of  his  labors  in  that  his  work  has  been  a  factor  in  opening  up 
this  great  section  of  the  country  with  all  of  its  splendid  natural  re- 
sources. His  history  constitutes  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  life 
of  the  northwest. 

Psychologists  claim  that  ancestry,  individuality  and  environment 
are  the  three-fold  elements  of  success,  representing  material,  ability 
and  opportunity.  The  land  of  the  Alps  was  the  ancestral  home  of 
Jacob  Kamm,  who  was  born  in  Canton  Glarus,  Switzerland,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1823,  and  to  the  eighty-eighth  milestone  he  has  traveled  life's 
journey,  the  evening  of  his  days  being  spent  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
homes  of  Portland  in  an  honorable  retirement  from  the  labors  that 
so  many  years  engaged  his  attention.  His  father  resigned  liis  com- 
mission in  the  Swiss  army  to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family 
among  the  broader  opportunities  offered  in  America,  but  four  years 
later,  in  New  Orleans,  yellow  fever  claimed  him  as  a  victim  and  his 
son,  then  twelve  years  of  age,  was  left  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
life  alone.  A  sturdy,  self-reliant  spirit  came  to  him  from  his  ances- 
try and  with  this  there  developed  in  him  a  determination  to  utilize 
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to  its  full  every  advantage.  Already  prior  to  his  father's  death  he 
had  secured  a  position  in  the  office  of  a  prominent  daily  paper  in 
New  Orleans  and  after  leaving  that  position,  which  he  had  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  the  foreman,  who  was  his  friend,  he  per- 
formed any  task  which  he  could  secure  until  November,  1837,  when 
he  changed  the  base  of  his  business  operations  to  St.  Louis.  On  the 
trip  up  the  river  he  was  robbed  by  a  smooth-talking  stranger  of  all 
of  his  money  save  ten  cents.  The  in-ge  of  necessity  therefore  forced 
him  to  obtain  immediate  employment,  which  he  secured  as  cabin  boy 
on  the  Ark,  a  small  steamer  on  the  Illinois  river.  During  the  winter 
months  he  attended  a  private  school.  Contact  with  the  world  served 
to  show  him  his  own  limitations  and  at  the  same  time  awakened  his 
ambition.  He  gave  every  leisure  moment  to  mastering  the  details  of 
marine  engineering  and,  becoming  an  expert  workman  in  that  field, 
was  offered  paying  positions  which  in  time  brought  to  him  the  capi- 
tal that  enabled  him  to  become  part  owner  of  the  steamer  Belle  of 
Hatchie,  a  steamboat  which  he  ran  until  his  health  became  impaired. 
He  then  sold  out  and  for  several  years  thereafter  was  chief  engineer 
on  packet  boats  plying  between  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and  New  Orleans. 
The  requirement  demanded  of  engineers  before  they  were  licensed 
was  at  that  time  very  high.  Mr.  Kamm  received  Ms  diploma  from 
the  Engineers  Association  of  Missouri  but  again  impaired  health 
forced  him  to  seek  a  change  and,  hoping  that  different  climatic  con- 
ditions would  prove  beneficial,  he  crossed  the  plains  in  1849  to  the 
mining  regions  around  Sacramento.  After  a  brief  period  he  was 
installed  as  engineer  on  a  steamboat  running  on  the  Sacramento  and 
Feather  rivers  in  Cahfornia.  The  following  year,  in  San  Francisco, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Lot  Whitcomb  and  it  was  this  incident 
that  eventually  brought  Mr.  Kamm  into  such  close  comiections  with 
the  development  of  navigation  in  the  northwest.  In  order  to  install 
the  machinery  ordered  for  the  steamer  Lot  Whitcomb,  Mr.  Kamm 
went  to  Milwaukie,  a  Portland  suburb.  While  his  knowledge  of  such 
work  was  of  expert  character,  his  sole  equipment  at  that  point  was  a 
bellows  and  anvil ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  blacksmith  of  the  name 
of  Blakesley,  who  was  ingenious  and  painstaking,  Mr.  Kamm  man- 
aged to  shape  the  ci-ude  tools  that  enabled  him  to  perform  the  work 
that  he  had  undertaken.  It  was  necessary  also  that  he  assemble  the 
boilers,  which  had  been  shipped  from  New  York  in  twenty-two  sec- 
tions, and  at  length  the  Lot  Whitcomb  steamed  out  of  the  harbor — 
the  first  craft  of  the  kind  ever  equipped  in  this  port,  Mr.  Kamm  be- 
ing behind  the  engines  and  operating  the  machinery  until  the  vessel 
was  sold  and  taken  to  California. 
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From  that  time  forward  Mr.  Kamm  was  closely  identified  with 
navigation  interests  of  the  northwest.  He  built  the  first  stern  wheel 
steamer  of  Oregon,  the  Jennie  Clark,  of  which  he  was  half  owner 
with  Messrs.  Abernethy,  Clark  and  Ainsworth  owning  the  other  half. 
This  enterprise  was  a  stupendous  one  for  that  day,  for  all  machinery 
had  to  be  brought  around  Cape  Horn,  but  the  work  was  successfully 
executed  and  the  craft  launched.  Later  he  was  active  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Carrie  Ladd,  also  one  of  the  first  steamers  on  the 
Columbia,  this  vessel  becoming  the  nucleus  of  the  property  of  what 
was  later  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1860  with  Mr.  Kamm  as  one  of  the  large  stockholders  and 
as  chief  engineer.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  business  in  1865  to  a 
syndicate,  which  in  turn  transferred  its  stock  to  the  Oregon  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company.  Mr.  Kamm  also  became  one  of  the  organ- 
izers, president  and  principal  stockholder  of  the  Willamette  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  which  operated  extensively  on  the  Willamette 
and  eventually  sold  out  to  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany. He  was  likewise  the  owner  of  the  George  S.  Wright,  a 
steamer  engaged  in  the  coast  trade,  rimning  from  Portland  to  Vic- 
toria and  Sitka.  With  the  settlement  of  Oregon  and  the  northwest 
he  developed  his  business  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  time. 
Although  on  one  occasion  he  thought  to  withdraw  from  active  con- 
nection with  navigation,  he  was  forced  to  take  in  payment  the  small 
steamer  Carrie,  which  was  made  the  nucleus  of  the  fleet  of  the  Van- 
couver Transportation  Company  that  was  organized  in  1874  with  Mr. 
Kamm  as  president.  He  has  continued  in  that  connection  to  the 
present  time,  although  he  has  long  since  retired  from  the  active  man- 
*  gagement  of  the  business.  He  was  at  one  time  owner  of  considerable 
\  p  Jstock  in  the  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  with  others 
1  ^  %he  was  associated  in  building  the  Ocean  Wave  and  the  Norma,  of  the 
(  f  Snake  River  Transportation  Company,  which  are  the  only  boats  that 
(  ^  have  passed  through  the  famous  Box  canon  on  the  Snake  river  with- 
out being  wrecked.  Long  before  the  era  of  railroad  transportation 
his  labors  had  facilitated  trade  relations  in  providing  means  of  trans- 
portation for  the  products  of  the  northwest.  The  growth  of  a  dis- 
trict must  always  depend  upon  this  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Kamm  was 
therefore  of  incalculable  benefit  and  value  to  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. Moreover,  he  became  a  factor  in  banking  circles  in  Portland, 
subscribing  largely  to  the  stock  of  various  banks  and  at  one  time  serv- 
ing as  vice  president  of  the  United  States  National  Bank.  His  busi- 
ness operations  at  Astoria  featured  largely  in  the  upbuilding  of  that 
city.     He  invested  extensively  in  property  and  business  enterprises 
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there  until  he  became  one  of  the  large  tax-payers  of  that  seaport  and 
is  now  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Astoria.  His  realty 
holdings  include  valuable  property  in  Portland  and  in  San  Francisco. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1859,  Mr.  Kamm  was  married  to  Miss 
Cai-oline  Augusta  Gray,  a  daughter  of  William  H.  and  Mary  A. 
(Dix)  Gray,  missionaries  of  the  northwest  of  1836  and  1838  re- 
spectively. Both  of  her  parents,  of  whom  mention  is  made  on  an- 
other page  of  this  volume,  were  prominent  in  the  educational  and  re- 
ligious development  of  the  northwest.  The  missionary  spirit  brought 
them  to  this  section  of  the  country  that  they  might  spread  the  teach- 
ings of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  the  early  white  settlers  in 
this  region.  The  father  was  also  a  practicing  physician  and  a  man  of 
considerable  literary  abilitJ^  Unto  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  were  born 
seven  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Kamm  is  the  second  in  order  of  birth, 
and  by  her  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  one  son,  Charles  T. 
Kamm,  now  deceased,  who  became  his  father's  associate  in  navi- 
gation interests.  He  left  four  children:  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  McKin- 
non;  Jacob  G.,  now  in  Europe;  Willis  W.;  and  Philip  S, 

"While  the  extent  of  the  business  interests  which  Mr.  Kamm  has 
managed  is  such  as  would  preclude  for  many  a  man  the  opportunity 
for  engaging  in  other  interests,  Mr.  Kanmi  was  long  known  among 
the  active  workers  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  and  as  president 
of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  contributed  generously  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  church,  manifesting  deep  interest  in  the  extension  of  the 
work.  In  Masonrj'^  he  has  attained  high  rank.  His  initiation  into 
the  order  occurred  in  St.  Louis,  July  27,  1847,  and  following  his  ar- 
rival in  this  state  he  became  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Mult- 
nomah Lodge,  No.  1,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Oregon  City,  but  is  now  a 
member  of  Willamette  Lodge,  No.  2,  of  Portland.  His  name  is  also 
on  the  membership  rolls  of  Portland  Chapter,  No.  3,  R.  A.  M. ;  Ore- 
gon Commandery,  No.  1,  K.  T.;  Oregon  Consistory,  No.  1,  A.  &  A. 
S.  R.;  and  Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

A  review  of  his  life  seems  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Kamm  has  lost  no 
opportunity  not  only  to  further  his  own  interests  but  also  to  contrib- 
ute through  his  business  activities  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  northwest.  The  sterling  characteristics  of  the  Swiss  people — 
industry,  reliability  and  courage — are  his  and  they  enabled  him  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  splendid  western  citizenship.  Rich  in  its 
natural  resources,  the  countn,^  offered  him  opportimities  of  large 
value.  He  saw  them  and  made  them  his  own.  His  knowledge  and 
his  business  training,  both  largely  self-acquired,  were  of  the  most 
practical  character  and  as  the  years  passed  he  developed  a  marked 
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genius  for  organization  that  carried  him  into  important  business  rela- 
tions. He  spends  his  time  today  in  superintending  the  details  of  his 
large  business  interests.  Although  he  is  unable  to  leave  the  house  he 
daily  receives  reports  from  the  First  National  Bank  of  Astoria,  of 
which  he  is  president,  from  the  Vancouver  Transportation  Company 
and  from  his  other  extensive  interests,  and  regularly  gives  advice 
with  reference  to  their  management.  He  occupies  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  homes  in  Portland.  In  the  period  of  his  early  residence 
here  he  purchased,  in  the  early  '60s,  fourteen  acres  of  land  then  out- 
side of  the  city  limits.  Today  this  tract  is  in  the  center  of  the  great 
and  beautiful  city  that  has  grown  about  it  and  is  in  itself  a  center  of 
beauty  scarcelj'^  surpassed.  Beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  indicate  the 
art  of  the  landscape  gardener  and,  though  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  seem  in  a  measure  to  shut  out  the  cares  and  activities  of  the  out- 
side world  that  the  owner  may  enjoy  that  peace  and  quiet  which  he 
has  so  worthily  won  and  which  are  so  rightfully  his.  The  home  with  its 
magnificent  surroundings  is  a  most  suitable  environment  for  the 
honorable  old  age  to  which  he  has  attained. 
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OHN  G.  RICHARDSON,  who  since  1891  has  been  a 
resident  of  Umatilla  county,  was  born  in  Knoxville, 
Marion  county,  Iowa,  June  13,  1865.  His  parents 
were  Nathan  and  Mary  M.  (Harsin)  Richardson, 
the  father  a  native  of  Tiffin,  Seneca  county,  Ohio, 
and  the  mother  of  Florida.  Nathan  Richardson 
served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  came  to  Iowa, 
locating  in  Marion  county,  where  he  entered  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  near  the  Des  Moines  river.  He  there  met  and  married 
Mary  M.  Harsin,  who  as  a  young  girl  had  removed  to  that  state  with 
her  parents.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a  carpenter  and  cabinetmaker  by 
trade  and  followed  this  hne  of  work  in  connection  with  farming.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Fortieth  Iowa  Volun- 
teer Infantry  and  was  promoted  from  private  to  captain.  He  served 
for  three  years.  Both  he  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  Marion  coimty, 
Iowa,  the  latter  on  January  18, 1871,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  the 
former  on  August  20,  1878,  at  the  age  of  eighty- four.  In  their  fam- 
ily were  eleven  daughters  and  three  sons,  of  whom  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  the  youngest. 

J.  G.  Richardson,  being  young  when  he  lost  his  parents,  resided 
with  an  older  sister  until  he  was  able  to  start  out  in  life  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa  and 
remained  in  that  state  until  he  reached  manhood.  He  then  went  to 
Nebraska  and  later  to  Kansas,  where  he  was  employed  on  the  range 
for  three  years.  Afterward  he  was  employed  until  1891  in  herding 
stock  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Umatilla 
county,  Oregon,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  this  county  ever  since.  Here 
he  homesteaded  land  and  for  three  years  before  he  began  working  for 
himself  he  drove  a  bus  in  Pendleton.  During  tMs  time  he  saved  up 
one  thousand  dollars  and  then  homesteaded  some  land  in  the  South 
Cold  Springs  country  of  this  countJ^  He  owned  at  one  time  over  four 
sections  of  land,  the  last  section  of  which  he  sold  in  1911  for  twenty- 
five  thousand,  six  hundred  dollars.  He  now  lives  in  Pendleton  and  is 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  horses.  While  connected  with  farming  in- 
terests he  was  engaged  principally  in  wheat  growing,  having  over  six- 
teen hundred  acres  of  land  in  wheat,  and  sold  in  one  year  over  ten 
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thousand  sacks  of  Blue  Stem  wheat.  In  stock-raising  he  gave  especial 
attention  to  cattle  and  horses  and  had  at  one  time  over  sixty  head  of 
horses. 

In  1895  Mr.  Richardson  wedded  Miss  Anna  B.  Jackson,  who  was 
born  in  California  in  1875,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  M.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  have  become  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren: Pearl  Pauhne,  who  was  born  April  6,  1899;  and  Alton  Anni- 
son,  born  June  15,  1903.  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  repubhcan  in  poUtics. 
He  has  been  highly  successful  financially  and  his  prosperity  is  due  en- 
tirely to  his  own  labors  and  keen  business  insight.  He  is  well  known 
and  highly  honored  throughout  this  community. 


^ 
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IJH^^^^ILLIAM  JOSEPH  STOCKMAN,  who  is  living  in 
C  2  C  2     Pendleton,  was  born  in  Ohio,  November  20, 1849,  and 

c5  W/  C5  is  the  son  of  John  C.  and  Martha  (Cunningham)' 
CI  VV  cp  Stockman,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ohio.  In 
wQ^CTT^w  their  family  were  three  children,  of  whom  W.  J. 
Stockman,  of  this  review,  alone  survives.  He  was  but 
three  years  of  age  when  liis  parents  removed  to  Indiana  and  spent  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  minority  in  that  state  save  for  a  brief  period 
passed  in  Missouri.  He  pm-sued  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  then  started  out  in  life  by  engaging  in  farming,  to  which  he  devoted 
thi-ee  years.  Subsequently  he  went  to  California  and  after  fom*  years, 
or  in  1877,  came  to  Umatilla  county,  where  he  took  up  a  homestead. 
He  yet  owns  a  farm  of  fom*  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  highly  im- 
proved land  in  Umatilla  comity  and  in  addition  he  owns  a  beautiful  res- 
idence in  Pendleton  at  No.  623  Garfield  street. 

In  1869  Mr.  Stockman  wedded  Miss  Lizzie  McConnell,  and  they 
became  the  parents-  of  f om-  children :  Addison,  a  resident  of  Umatilla 
county ;  Effie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Hem-y  Peterson,  of  the  same  county, 
who  operates  her  father's  farm;  and  two  who  are  deceased.  Mrs. 
Stockman  died  March  22,  1888,  and  in  1890  Mr.  Stockman  married 
Sarah  A.  Wilhams,  who  has  also  passed  away.  On  the  7th  of  April, 
1895,  he  maiTied  Mrs.  Etta  Scott,  a  native  of  Randolph  count)' ,  Illi- 
nois, who  by  her  former  marriage  had  two  children.  Glen  E.  and  Eva 
L.    Of  this  third  marriage  one  son  has  been  born,  Joseph  Lowell. 

Mr.  Stockman  is  a  republican  in  politics  and  has  served  as  road 
supervisor.  He  has  alwaj^s  taken  an  active  interest  in  educational 
measures  and  has  been  school  director  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Fra- 
ternally he  has  been  a  member  of  Helix  Lodge,  No.  40,  U.  A.,  but  now 
belongs  to  Alfa  Assembly,  No.  9,  of  Pendleton.  He  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  is  one  of  the  stewards. 
He  has  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  in  Pendleton  and  is  highly 
honored  as  a  progressive  citizen  and  a  man  who  takes  much  interest  in 
the  public  welfare. 
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jILLIAM  ADDISON  HOWE,  who  has  resided  in 
Oregon  and  Yamliill  county  for  ahnost  three  decades, 
is  one  of  the  leading  and  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Carlton,  owning  and  conducting  the  largest  general 
mercantile  establishment  in  the  town.  He  is  likewise 
the  president  of  the  Carlton  State  &  Savings  Bank 
and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Valley  Real  Estate  Company,  of 
Carlton  and  has  extensive  property  holdings.  His  birth  occurred  in 
Longwood,  Massachusetts,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1859,  his  parents 
being  S.  H.  and  Lucinda  (Savage)  Howe,  both  of  English  ancestry. 
They  are  now  deceased,  passing  away  in  the  old  Bay  state.  The  great- 
grandparents  of  our  subject  were  natives  of  England  and  emigrated 
to  America  during  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Wilham  Addison  Howe  obtained  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  state  and  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  In  1882  he 
removed  to  New  York  and  was  there  engaged  in  business  for  one  year. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  made  his  way  to  Oregon  and  has 
remained  a  resident  of  Yamliill  county  continuously  since.  Purchas- 
ing a  tract  of  land,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  general  agricultural 
pursuits  for  eight  years  and  then  disposed  of  his  property  and  erected 
the  largest  general  mercantile  store  in  Carlton,  which  he  has  since  con- 
ducted with  excellent  success.  He  is  also  a  prominent  factor  in  finan- 
cial circles  as  the  president  of  the  Carlton  State  &  Savings  Bank,  be- 
ing one  of  the  incorporators  of  that  institution  in  1910.  Prior  to  the 
organization  of  that  bank  he  had  established  and  conducted  a  private 
banking  concern.  Mr.  Howe  likewise  incorporated  and  is  now  the 
president  of  the  Valley  Real  Estate  Company,  of  Carlton,  Oregon, 
which  has  extensive  holdings  in  Carlton  and  vicinity.  He  also  owns 
two  farms  in  YamhiU  county,  embracing  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
each,  both  tracts  being  well  improved  and  under  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. His  landed  holdings  likewise  include  various  pieces  of  city 
property  at  Dawson,  Yukon  territory.  Two  years  ago  he  sold  the 
large  sawmill  which  he  had  incorporated  and  operated  and  which  still 
has  a  daily  capacity  of  three  himdred  thousand  feet,  its  operations  ex- 
tending over  a  radius  of  many  miles.  His  connection  with  any  un- 
dertaking insures  a  prosperous  outcome  of  the  same,  for  it  is  in  his 
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nature  to  carry  forward  to  successful  completion  whatever  he  is  asso- 
ciated with.  He  has  earned  for  liimself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
careful  man  of  business  and  in  liis  dealings  is  known  for  his  prompt 
and  honorable  methods,  which  have  won  him  the  deserv-^ed  and  un- 
bounded confidence  of  his  fellowmen. 

In  1889  Mr.  Howe  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  A.  H.  Cunning- 
ham, a  native  of  Milton,  Massachusetts,  in  which  state  her  parents 
passed  away.  She  was  one  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  nine  of 
whom  still  survive.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  have  three  living  chil- 
dren. Alice,  who  was  born  in  1890  and  obtained  her  education  in  a 
private  school  of  New  York,  is  the  wife  of  B.  B.  Wood,  a  landowner 
of  Ontario,  Canada.  The  latter  is  a  son  of  Colonel  C.  E.  S.  Wood, 
of  Portland.  William  L.  C.  Howe,  whose  natal  year  was  1891,  is 
now  attending  Cornell  University.  Marian,  born  in  1898,  is  attending 
school  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

In  politics  Mr.  Howe  is  a  stanch  republican,  being  comnnced  that 
the  principles  of  that  part}'  are  most  conducive  to  good  government. 
He  has  sei"ved  for  two  terms  as  state  senator  and  has  also  been  honored 
with  election  to  many  other  positions  of  public  trust.  Fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the 
United  Artisans,  while  in  more  strictly  social  lines  he  is  connected  with 
the  Arlington  and  University  Clubs  of  Portland.  He  has  made  good 
use  of  his  talents  and  opportunities  and  stands  as  a  liigh  type  of 
American  manhood. 
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JOHN  REYNOLDS,  a  physician  of  Salem  who 
in  the  long  years  of  practice  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  successfully  cope  with  the  intricate  prob- 
lems which  are  met  in  the  efforts  to  restore  health  and 
check  the  ravages  of  disease,  has  practiced  contin- 
uously in  Salem  since  1874.  He  was  born  in  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,  October  2,  1837,  a  son  of  Lloyd  and  Elizabeth 
(Glass)  Reynolds,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
father  and  mother  removed  to  Washington  county,  Ohio,  later  in  life 
and  their  deaths  occurred  in  that  locality.  They  were  the  parents 
of  nine  children,  six  of  whom  survive. 

When  John  Reynolds  was  but  three  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
moved from  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  to  Washington  county  and  it 
was  in  the  later  place  that  he  was  reared  and  educated.  After  receiv- 
ing the  education  which  the  common  schools  of  Ohio  offered  he  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  under  his  father, 
who  was  a  general  practitioner.  After  having  completed  the  medical 
course  at  Miami  Medical  College,  he  began  practice  at  Beverly,  Ohio, 
and  remained  there  until  1874,  when  he  came  to  Salem.  He  is  one 
of  the  oldest  practicing  physicians  in  the  city  and  has  proven  his  skill 
and  ability.  From  the  outset  of  his  professional  career  his  labors  have 
been  attended  with  success  viewed  from  both  the  professional  and 
the  financial  standpoints.  He  has  ever  been  most  careful  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  his  cases  and  seldom  if  ever  has  been  at  fault  in  anticipating 
the  outcome  of  a  disease.  He  has  not  speciahzed  in  any  particular 
field  but  has  continued  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  has  kept 
in  touch  with  its  advancement  by  giving  careful  attention  to  the  re- 
search and  investigation  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  members 
of  the  medical  fraternity.  Without  at  any  time  neglecting  the  duties 
of  his  vocation  he  has  interested  himself  in  agriculture  to  the  extent  of 
overseeing  the  forty-nine  acre  fruit  farm  which  he  owns  one  mile  north 
of  the  city  limits  of  Salem.  He  has  brought  this  property  under  a  high 
state  of  productivity  and  it  is  planted  to  prunes,  pears  and  cherries. 
His  real-estate  investments  also  include  several  valuable  pieces  of 
property  in  Salem. 
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In  1860  Dr.  Reynolds  was  married  to  Miss  S.  A.  Truesdell,  a 
native  of  Washington  county,  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  J.  M.  and 
Adeha  Truesdell,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Ohio  and  are  now  de- 
ceased. To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  five  children  have  been  born: 
Marj'  E.,  who  is  residing  at  home  and  is  teaching  in  Willamette  Uni- 
versity; Kate  D.,  who  is  married  to  John  Goltra,  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
L.  T.,  who  is  a  fruit  grower  in  Marion  coimty;  J.  W.,  an  attorney  of 
Portland;  and  Harry  B.,  deceased. 

In  politics  ]Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  republican  and  cast  his  first  vote  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  His  professional  duties  have  brought  him  into 
close  relations  with  many  households  and  in  all  he  commands  the  high 
regard  and  love  of  those  to  whom  he  has  ministered.  His  Hfe  work 
has  indeed  been  one  of  broad  usefulness  and  in  every  relation  he  has 
lived  up  to  the  high  ideals  which  he  has  set  for  himself. 
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;EWIS  CASS  ROGERS,  whose  death  occurred  Oc- 
tober 5,  1901,  was  born  in  Yamhill  county,  Oregon, 
in  March,  1850,  a  son  of  Barry  and  Lucetta  Rogers. 
When  he  was  but  a  child  his  parents  died  and 
he  was  reared  by  relatives  until  he  was  old  enough 
to  earn  his  owti  livelihood.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  for  a  few  years  but  engaged  as  a  farm  hand  whenever  he  was 
not  engaged  with  his  text-books.  He  was  thus  employed  until  he  was 
old  enough  to  accept  a  position  as  sheep  driver  with  various  men  who 
dealt  in  sheep  in  Oregon,  California  and  Nevada.  After  working  as 
such  for  several  years  he  became  independent,  removing  to  the  ranch 
upon  which  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  entering  into  the 
stock  business.  He  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  raising  horses 
and  cattle  and  in  both  of  these  Unes  he  engaged  extensively.  When 
he  started  in  the  business  he  had  but  forty  acres,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  farm  comprised  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  all  of  which* 
had  been  brought  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  industry, 
energy  and  perseverance  which  he  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  his  af- 
fairs were  saUent  elements  in  the  acquirement  of  a  competency  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  leave  his  family  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances when  he  was  called  to  his  final  rest  after  almost  thirty  years' 
connection  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  UmatUla  county. 

In  1872,  one  year  before  he  purchased  his  ranch,  Mr.  Rogers  was 
married  to  Miss  Caroline  E.  Sitton,  of  Yamhill  county,  whose  birth 
occurred  October  21,  1851,  and  who  is  a  daughter  of  N.  K.  and  Pris- 
cilla  (Rogers)  Sitton.  The  father's  birth  occurred  in  Missouri,  Sep- 
tember 2, 1825,  and  the  mother  was  born  in  Indiana,  October  27,  1829. 
Mr.  Sitton  came  to  Oregon  in  1843  and  located  on  what  afterward  be- 
came his  donation  land  claim,  five  miles  north  of  McMinnville.  He 
resided  there  until  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  10th  of  July,  1902. 
The  mother  removed  to  Yamhill  county  with  her  parents  in  1846. 
Her  death  occurred  June  22,  1869.  They  were  married  in  1847  and 
to  them  five  sons  and  four  daughters  were  born.  Two  of  the  daugh- 
ters died  in  infancy  and  four  of  the  sons  and  Mrs.  Rogers  are  the  only 
surviving  members.  By  a  subsequent  marriage  Mr.  Sitton  had  three 
daughters  and  two  sons.    Mr.  Sitton  was  popularly  known  throughout 
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the  coxinty  among  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances  by  the  endear- 
ing term  of  "Uncle  Doc."  For  some  time  he  was  employed  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  when  he  first  came  here.  His  simple  modes 
of  living  well  adapted  him  for  the  life  in  a  pioneer  country  for  it  is 
said  that  if  he  had  boiled  wheat  his  meal  was  complete.  He  came  from 
Missouri  with  Charles  E.  Fendall,  a  well  educated  man.  For  some 
time  they  lived  together  and  later  married  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Rogers 
attended  the  country  schools  vmtil  1863,  when  she  entered  a  convent 
in  Salem.  In  1866  and  1867  she  was  a  student  at  the  Baptist  College 
of  McMinnville  and  afterward  was  engaged  in  teaching  for  two  terms. 
Since  the  death  of  her  husband  she  has  rented  the  greater  part  of  the 
ranch,  which  is  provided  with  two  substantial  dwellings  for  residence 
use.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  eight  children  were  born.  Edward, 
who  makes  his  home  in  McMinnville;  Harry,  who  is  residing  near 
Echo;  Judd,  who  resides  on  Willow  creek;  Fields,  who  was  born  in 
1882  and  died  in  1905;  Dixie,  the  wife  of  Claude  Oliver,  of  Buhl, 
Idaho;  Lucille,  who  became  the  wife  of  Albert  Gillette;  Neva,  who 
married  Harold  Bettinger,  of  Portland;  and  Doc,  at  home. 

His  long  identification  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  Umatilla 
county  had  made  Mr.  Rogers  well  known  among  the  citizens  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resided,  and  all  with  whom  he  had  any  relations 
entertained  for  him  the  highest  regard  and  esteem.  He  had  always 
been  an  independent  and  thoughtful  observer  and  in  the  course  of  a 
long  career  had  gained  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  which  is  not  found 
in  books.  He  was  an  interesting  talker  and  genial  host,  and  few  men 
in  this  part  of  the  state  were  better  informed  as  to  the  early  days  nor 
could  any  man  relate  more  vividly  the  story  of  pioneer  times.  Because 
of  his  extensive  reading,  which  he  constantly  kept  up,  he  was  well  in- 
formed upon  various  lines  of  thought  and  upon  the  issues  of  the  day. 
Although  Mrs.  Rogers  is  over  sixty  years  of  age  she  still  gives  active 
supennsion  to  her  business  interests,  renting  the  ranch  which  is  yet  in 
her  possession,  and  proving  capable  and  successful  in  the  conduct  of 
her  affairs. 
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;AJ0R  JAMES  BRUCE  is  an  Oregon  pioneer  of 
1850  and  a  veteran  of  the  Indian  wars.  He  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  military  record  which  he 
made  in  the  effort  to  subdue  the  red  men  when 
they  showed  open  hostihty  to  the  advancement  of  the 
white  race,  resenting  the  planting  of  the  seeds  of 
civilization  in  this  section  of  the  country.  He  is  now  living  retired,  de- 
riving his  income  from  valuable  property  interests  in  the  vicinity  of 
CorvalKs,  Benton  county.  He  was  bom  November  3,  1827,  in  Har- 
rison county,  Indiana,  a  son  of  John  and  Ellen  (Lemon)  Bruce.  His 
father's  mother  was  a  sister  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  famous  Kentucky 
pioneer  and  explorer.  In  1839  John  Bruce  removed  to  Adams 
county,  lUinois,  but  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  his  new  home. 
At  his  death  he  left  a  widow  and  seven  children. 

Major  Bruce  was  a  lad  of  twelve  years  at  the  time  the  family  went 
to  Adams  county,  where  he  remained  mitil  1847,  when,  as  a  yovmg 
man  of  twenty  years,  he  joined  a  wagon  train  bound  for  Texas,  spend- 
ing two  years  in  that  state.  In  1849,  however,  he  returned  to  Illinois 
and  afterward  engaged  in  boating  on  the  Mississippi  river  until  the 
spring  of  1850,  when  he  again  joined  a  wagon  train  which  was  bound 
for  Oregon.  On  the  route,  however,  the  plans  were  changed  and  after 
a  trip  of  six  months  across  the  desert  and  over  the  mountains  the  party 
arrived  at  Hangtown,  now  Placerville,  California.  Major  Bruce  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  mines  and  met  Avith  fair  success  in  his  search  for 
the  precious  metal.  Mining  activities  occupied  his  attention  until  the 
fall  of  1851,  when  he  took  up  a  ranch  in  Scott's  valley,  Siskiyou 
county,  Calif oi-nia.  The  following  year,  however,  he  sold  that  prop- 
erty and  came  to  Oregon,  at  which  time  he  established  a  general  mer- 
cantile store  in  Jacksonville. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war,  in  1853,  Major  Bruce  enhsted 
as  a  private  and  later  was  promoted  from  time  to  time  for  meritorious 
service  to  the  rank  of  captain.  By  the  close  of  the  second  Rogue  river 
war,  in  1856,  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and  filled 
that  position  with  distinction,  for  there  were  few  who  took  a  more 
active  part  or  displayed  greater  bravery  and  fidelity  in  the  Indian 
wars  than  Major  Bruce,  a  fact  which  is  indicated  in  the  historical  vol- 
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ume  of  this  work.  He  uncomplainingly  bore  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  Indian  campaigning,  and  following  the  close  of  hostilities  and 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  Siletz  reservation  he  took  a  contract 
to  plow  and  fence  a  part  of  that  reservation.  He  afterward  followed 
different  occupations  mitU  1862,  when  he  began  dealing  in  hve  stock 
and  while  carrying  on  that  business,  in  1864,  he  accomplished  a  feat 
that  has  seldom  ever  been  attempted — that  of  driving  a  large  number 
of  hogs  for  a  distance  of  over  seven  hmidred  miles  or  from  the  Ump- 
qua  valley  in  Douglas  coimty  to  Boise  City,  Idaho.  The  venture,  how- 
ever, proved  successful,  for  he  sold  most  of  his  porkers  at  one  dollar 
per  pound.  He  then  returned  to  Benton  county  and  purchased  a  part 
of  his  present  farm,  which  now  contains  seven  hundred  acres  all  in  one 
body.  This  he  rents,  now  living  retired,  and  at  the  present  time  he  is 
living  in  McMinnville.  His  property  returns  to  him  a  very  gratifying 
annual  income  and  is  the  visible  evidence  of  the  excellent  business  abil- 
ity which  he  has  displayed  as  the  years  have  gone  by. 

In  1857  Major  Bruce  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Kinney,  of 
Benton  county,  who  died  in  1884.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1886,  he 
wedded  Ehzabeth  Mark,  a  daughter  of  Charles  and  Catherine  (IMun- 
zer)  Mark,  the  former  a  native  of  France  and  the  latter  of  Germany. 
They  were  married  in  Missoui'i  and  in  that  state  the  mother  died, 
after  which  the  father  came  to  Oregon  in  1875.  He  then  engaged  in 
farming  in  Yamhill  county  until  he  retired  from  business  life  and  set- 
tled in  McMinnville,  where  he  passed  away  in  1889.  Major  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  became  parents  of  one  daughter,  Sarah  Catherine. 

Major  Bruce  has  not  onlj'  made  an  excellent  record  in  military  and 
business  circles  but  also  as  a  political  leader  of  prominence  and  in- 
fluence. In  former  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  support  of  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believed  and  he  represented  Benton  county  in  the 
state  legislature  at  Salem  from  1874  until  1876  and  aftenvard  was 
sent  from  Washington  county  to  the  general  assembly.  He  says  that 
he  is  a  Thomas  Jefferson  democrat  and  an  Abraham  Lincoln  repub- 
lican. In  other  words,  he  stands  firmly  for  principles  rather  than  for 
party  and  holds  to  the  high  standards  of  two  of  the  nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished upbuilders.  During  all  his  life  Major  Bruce  has  been  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  cause  of  temperance  and  imtiringly  devoted  his 
energies  to  this  movement. 

Major  Bruce  should  receive  great  credit  in  live-stock  circles  of 
the  state.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Grover  to  serve  as  judge 
on  agricultural  implements  during  six  months  at  the  National  Cen- 
tennial exposition  in  1876,  and  there  purchased  one  of  the  finest 
Clydesdale  stallions  ever  brought  to  Oregon.    When  returning  from 
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the  exposition  he  also  brought  back  with  him  a  herd  of  high-grade 
Jersey  cattle,  which  were  the  first  that  ever  came  into  the  Willamette 
valley.  When  attending  the  New  Orleans  fair,  in  1884,  he  there  pur- 
chased a  carload  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle,  which  were  the  ground 
stock  for  a  good  many  herds  of  that  breed  in  Oregon  and,  in  fact,  he 
was  the  first  man  to  introduce  high-grade  stock  into  this  state. 

He  does  not  beheve  in  creeds  and  dogmas  but  has  ever  attempted 
to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Christ  and  thus  his  life  has  been  a  most 
honorable  and  upright  one  and  his  religious  faith  of  the  liighest  char- 
acter. Although  he  has  now  traveled  far  on  life's  journey,  the  pre- 
cious prize  of  keen  mentality  is  still  accorded  him.  He  has  always  been 
a  leader  among  men  and  in  many  characteristic  and  admirable  ways 
has  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  public  thought  and  feel- 
ing. His  life  has  indeed  been  well  spent  and  the  record  is  a  credit  and 
honor  to  his  adopted  state,  with  the  development  of  which  he  has  been 
closely  identified  through  sixty  years. 
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a  duld,  a  young  man  and  a  yomig  woiruin.  The  young  man  was 
supposed  to  have  died  of  cholera  and  Mr.  Hunsaker  and  another  man 
of  the  party  were  the  only  ones  who  would  bury  him  because  of  the 
disease.  They  never  had  any  fear  of  the  red  men,  never  stood  guard 
over  the  stock  or  camp  at  night  and  when  Indians  would  visit  the 
camp  for  food  it  was  always  given  them,  peaceful  relations  being  thus 
maintained.  From  Huntington  the  party  proceeded  up  Burnt  river 
and  crossed  over  to  Powder  river  valley,  going  thence  to  the  Grande 
Ronde  valley  where  the  old  town  of  La  Grande  stands.  They  next 
crossed  the  Blue  3Iountains  to  the  Umatilla  river  and  on  over  the  old 
emigrant  road,  across  the  John  Day  and  the  Des  Shutes  rivers  to  The 
Dalles.  At  that  point  wagons,  goods  and  the  families  were  loaded  on 
large  scows  which  proceeded  down  the  Columbia  to  the  Cascades.  It 
was  necessary  to  portage  over  and  then  again  board  the  scows  which 
proceeded  to  Big  Sandy.  3Ir.  Hunsaker  was  one  of  the  number  who 
drove  the  stock  from  The  Dalles  down  the  trail  to  the  Cascades  where 
the  stock  was  ferried  over  to  the  Washington  side  and  then  driven 
down  to  the  Columbia  river  bottoms  across  from  Big  Sandy,  at  which 
point  they  were  again  ferried  over  to  the  Oregon  side.  From  that 
point  the  party  proceeded  to  Oregon  City  where  they  arrived  Septem- 
ber 24.  1852.  Bradford  Hunsaker  then  went  into  Washington  on 
the  Washougal,  where  he  engaged  in  the  saw  milling  business.  In 
1S55  he  secured  a  donation  land  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  Clarke  county,  Washington,  and  resided  thereon  for  about 
eighteen  vears,  during  which  time  he  engaged  in  raising  stock  and  in 
farming.  After  leaving  there  he  removed  to  eastern  Oregon  and 
settled  in  Baker  county  where  he  has  since  lived,  making  farming 
and  stock  raising  his  principal  business.  TSTiile  he  is  practically  living 
retired  now  he  has  good  holdings  from  which  he  derives  a  substantial 
jtnTiiial  income. 

All  of  the  phases  of  pioneer  life  are  familiar  to  Mr.  Hunsaker 
and  he  has  gone  through  many  of  the  experiences  which  are  features 
in  the  development  of  any  country.  He  served  in  the  Indian  war  of 
1835-6.  becoming  a  member  of  Captain  Strong's  company  with  which 
he  enlisted  at  Vancouver.  He  served  for  three  months,  being  sta- 
tioned on  guard  duty  at  The  Dalles,  and  he  is  now  drawing  a  pension 
of  eight  dollars  per  month  as  a  veteran  of  the  Indian  wars.  The 
only  office  that  he  has  ever  held  is  that  of  road  supervisor,  serving  for 
a  number  of  years,  beginning  in  1860  in  Clarke  county,  Washington. 
He  has  always  given  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party 
but  has  never  been  an  office  seeker.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
joined  the  Dimkards  in  Adams  county,  Illinois,  and  as  there  was  no 
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chuxch  of  that  denomination  near  his  home  in  the  northwest  he  be- 
came identified  with  the  Baptist  chiu-ch  here. 

In  Clarke  count}-,  Washington,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Van- 
couver, 31r.  Hunsaker  was  married  to  ^Maria  Stice,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  Stice,  who  was  a  chairmaker  of  Vancouver  and  the  first  to  take 
up  the  business  in  that  place.  Her  brother,  Peter  J.  Stice,  served  in 
the  Indian  war  of  1855-6  vmder  Colonel  Shaw  and  ten  or  twelve  years 
later  was  drowned  in  the  Willamette  river  at  Portland  in  an  effort 
to  rescue  two  ladies  who  had  capsized  their  httle  boat.  All  three, 
however,  were  drowned.  3Irs.  Hunsaker  had  four  sisters.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Moffet,  3Irs.  Robert  Rocket  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hart,  are  now 
deceased.  The  youngest  was  the  wife  of  George  Parker  and  her  sec- 
ond husband  was  a  show  man  who  fell  from  a  trapeze  and  was  killed. 
Her  third  husband's  name  was  "VMiitlock.  3Irs.  Wliitlock  became 
verj-  fleshy,  weighing  seven  himdred  and  twenty  pounds  and  was  in 
Barnum's  museum  for  a  time.  She  was  also  a  snake  charmer  and 
handled  rattlesnakes  without  any  fear.  Unto  ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hun- 
saker were  born  six  children,  namely:  Francis  ^Marion,  born  Septem- 
ber 15,  1855:  Hulda  Catherine,  born  February  17,  1857;  Mahnda 
Jane,  born  July  12,  I860;  Mar\'  Lucinda,  born  December  2,  1862; 
William  Sylvester,  born  May  11,  1865;  and  Anna  EHzabeth,  born 
Jime  27,  1868.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunsaker  had  twent\-  grandchildren 
and  seven  great-grandchildren.  They  lived  to  celebrate  their  golden 
wedding  and  two  years  later  Mrs.  Hunsaker  passed  away,  August 
16,  1906,  after  having  traveled  life's  journey  together  for  fift\--two 
years,  seven  months  and  foiu-  days.  For  many  years  she  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Universahst  chiu-ch.  Mr.  Hunsaker  is  well  known 
as  an  honored  pioneer  settler  of  both  eastern  and  western  Oregon. 
The  active  and  useful  Hfe  that  he  has  led  is  now  being  crowned  with 
a  well  earned  rest.  He  has  contributed  much  to  the  early  develop-- 
ment  and  progress  of  the  communities  in  which  he  resided  and  those 
who  have  known  him  hold  him  in  high  regard.  He  can  remember 
a  time  when  the  site  of  Portland  was  largely  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  pine  trees  and  when  only  here  and  there  had  a  family 
settlement  been  made  in  the  Willamette  valley,  while  eastern  Oregon 
was  an  undeveloped  wilderness.  He  has  lived  to  see  great  changes 
and  can  tell  most  interesting  tales  of  pioneer  life  on  both  the  eastern 
and  western  slope  of  the  Cascades. 
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lENJAMIN  STANTON,  deceased,  was  one  of  the 

pioneer  settlers  of  Oregon,  having  come  to  this  state 
in  1852.  He  was  a  native  of  Indiana,  born  August 
11,  1833,  the  son  of  William  and  Anna  Stanton,  In 
1852  the  parents  started  to  cross  the  plains  with  ox 
teams  but  the  father  died  on  the  way  of  cholera.  The 
mother  with  her  family  came  on  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Marion  county, 
where  she  resided  vmtil  her  death,  passing  away  in  Salem, 

Benjamin  Stanton  was  reared  in  his  father's  home  and  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age  when  he  came  with  the  family  to  Oregon,  In  1853, 
in  Marion  county,  he  wedded  Miss  Catherine  Clamson,  who  was  born 
in  Indiana,  a  daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Ehzabeth  Clamson,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Ohio.  The  parents  crossed  the  plains  in  1852, 
settling  in  Polk  county,  Oregon,  where  they  purchased  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  and  resided  until  their  deaths,  the  father 
passing  away  in  1854  and  the  mother  in  1886.  In  their  family  were 
seven  children,  thi'ee  of  whom  are  now  living.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Stanton  engaged  with  much  success  in  the  hotel  business  in  Salem, 
where  he  remained  for  eleven  years.  Subsequently  he  removed  to 
Union  count)^  residing  there  fourteen  years,  and  in  1878  came  to 
Umatilla  county.  Here  he  took  up  a  section  of  railroad  land  and  im- 
proved and  developed  the  same,  living  on  it  until  liis  death,  which 
occurred  in  1887.  Mrs.  Stanton  still  owns  this  old  homestead  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  were  born  eleven 
children,  six  of  whom  are  deceased.  Those  who  are  hving  are :  Martha, 
the  wife  of  A.  F.  Benson;  Charles;  Anna,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Watson; 
Benjamin;  and  Frank.  Mrs.  Stanton  now  owns  and  resides  in  a  beau- 
tiful home  in  Helix,  where  she  has  many  friends  and  acquaintances. 
She  is  a  prominent  and  faithful  member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  her 
interest  in  it  has  always  been  most  helpful. 

In  politics  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  republican  and  for  one  term  he  rep- 
resented Umatilla  county  in  the  state  legislature.  In  his  business 
career  he  made  a  most  creditable  record  because  his  methods  were 
straightforward  and  honorable  and  he  enjoyed  fully  the  confidence 
of  the  pubhc.  His  death  was  deeply  deplored  by  the  many  who  knew 
him  and  entertained  for  him  the  warmest  regard  and  respect. 
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N  A  review  of  the  lives  of  those  men  who  have  been 
SK  _  'Gp  the  upbuilders  and  promoters  of  Pendleton's  com- 
C2  I  C9  mercial,  social  and  moral  interests,  Frank  B.  Clop- 
C  5  1.  C  5  ton,  now  deceased,  deserves  prominent  and  honorable 
wg^Q?gw  mention.  His  was  a  well  spent  life,  in  harmony 
with  those  principles  which  in  every  land  and  clime 
awaken  confidence  and  regard.  During  much  of  his  residence  in 
Pendleton  he  was  engaged  in  the  real-estate  and  insurance  business 
and  at  all  times  he  found  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  movements 
which  had  for  their  object  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  city. 
He  was  born  in  Lj^nchburg,  Virginia,  March  2,  1860,  the  son 
of  Francis  Bacon  and  Mary  (Boyd)  Clopton,  and  a  grand- 
son of  the  eminent  Virginia  jurist.  Judge  John  B.  Clopton.  The 
Virginia  Cloptons  were  descended  from  the  Cloptons  of  Yorkshire 
who  were  of  a  very  ancient  English  family.  The  records  give  a 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton  who  died  in  1497.  He  was  at  one  time  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  benefactor  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  his  birth 
having  occm-red  at  Clopton  manor,  a  mile  from  Stratford.  His  an- 
cestors had  been  ovsTiers  of  Stratford  manor  from  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  Hugh  Clopton,  after  leaving  home,  became  a  rich  merchant 
of  London.  His  vast  fortune,  it  is  said,  enabled  him  to  become  pos- 
sessor of  the  family  estates,  and  about  1483  he  erected  in  Stratford, 
on  Chapel  street,  a  pretty  house  of  brick  and  mortar  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Shakespeare  in  1597  and  remained  the  poet's  place  of  resi- 
dence until  his  death.  The  estates  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  ultimately 
passed  to  Joyce  Clopton,  sixth  generation  from  Thomas  Clopton, 
Sir  Hugh's  elder  brother.  She  married  Sir  George  Carew,  who  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  May  4,  1605,  as  Baron  Carew  of  Clopton,  a 
member  of  congress  for  Virginia  in  1607,  and  made  Earl  of  Totness 
in  February,  1625.  He  died  March  27,  1629,  and  is  buried  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Three  sons  came  to  Virginia  where  they  took  the 
maternal  name  of  Clopton.  Tradition  states  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  England  because  of  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts.  Isaac  Clopton  was  the  eldest.  He  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  "Declaration  of  the  People  of  Virginia  concerning  the  ad- 
herence with  Bacon"  in  1676,  as  appears  from  the  manuscript  in 
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the  British  Museum.  He  was  otherwise  prominent  in  public  affairs. 
He  died  unmarried  and  William  Clopton  became  the  eldest  male 
reiJresentative  of  the  family.  He  was  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  was 
a  captain  in  Prince  Rupert's  Horse,  and  after  the  battle  of  Naseby 
fled  to  Virginia  in  1650.  The  tombstones  bearing  the  Clopton  arms 
and  marking  the  resting  place  of  liimself  and  wife  are  now  in  St. 
Peter's  church  in  New  Kent  county,  Virginia.  He  married  Ann 
Booth,  of  Coimty  Kent,  England.  They  had  five  children,  the  eldest 
being  Wilham  Clopton  II,  who  was  a  captain  on  the  staff  of  Gov- 
ernor Spottswood  when  he  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  and 
discovered  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  as  such  he  was  a  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Horseshoe.  He  was  married  July  17,  1718,  to  Joj^ce  Wil- 
kinson, a  daughter  of  Colonel  George  and  Sarah  (Ludwell)  Wil- 
kinson, the  latter  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Philip  Ludwell,  of  Virginia,  who 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  a  member  of  the  governor's  ( Lord 
Berkeley's)  coimcil.  William  Clopton  II  died  July  27,  1729.  His 
children  were  four  in  number,  the  eldest  being  Wilham  Clopton  III, 
who  was  a  presiding  justice  of  New  Kent  county,  Virginia,  in  colonial 
days.  He  was  married  in  1752  to  Elizabeth  Darrel  Ford,  a  daughter 
of  Reuben  and  Elizabeth  (Darrel)  Ford.  Their  eldest  child  was 
Jolin  Clopton,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Continental  army  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
After  the  revolution  he  represented  the  Richmond  district  in  the 
United  States  congress  for  twenty  years,  from  1796  to  1816.  He 
was  graduated  from  Philadelphia  College,  now  the  University  of 
Pennsj'^lvania,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  When  hostilities 
ceased  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  In  addition  to  his  serv- 
ice in  congress  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Vir- 
ginia, December  12,  1799.  He  married  Sarah  Bacon,  a  daughter  of 
Edmond  and  Elizabeth  (Edloe)  Bacon.  The  former  was  a  son  of 
John  and  Susannah  (Parke)  Bacon,  and  John  Bacon  was  a  son  of 
General  Nathaniel  Bacon,  called  the  rebel,  who  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  governor's  council.  He  served  in  that  office  in  1676 
and  was  colonel  of  colonial  troops  operating  against  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  and  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  crowTi  minister  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Another  uncle,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  elder,  was  president 
of  the  governor's  council  of  Virginia  in  1676.  The  children  of  John 
and  Sarah  (Bacon)  Clopton  were  five  in  number,  of  whom  the 
eldest  was  John  Bacon  Clopton  who  was  born  in  New  Kent  coimty, 
Virginia,  February  13,  1789.  He  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  served  in  the  War  of  1812  and  studied  law  under  Ed- 
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mund  Randolph.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  prior  to  1829, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1829.  He  was  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  at  its  organization, 
December  31,  1831,  and  on  February  27,  1834,  was  elected  by  gen- 
eral assembly  judge  of  the  seventh  judicial  circuit.  He  married 
Maria  (Gateskill)  Foster,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  (Gandy) 
Foster.  Her  father  was  mayor  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1802. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  WilUam  Foster,  a  major  general  in  the 
British  army  who,  joining  the  Second  Pretender  in  1745,  conmianded 
the  cavalier  army  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  was  captured  and 
beheaded  for  treason  by  George  II. 

In  the  family  of  John  and  Maria  Clopton  were  eleven  children, 
the  sixth  being  Francis  Bacon  Clopton,  who  was  born  May  18,  1830, 
and  died  October  29,  1865.  He  became  a  civil  engineer  and  his  ex- 
perience in  that  field  of  labor  naturally  made  him  especially  well 
qualified  for  service  as  captain  of  engineers  when  he  joined  the  army, 
in  defense  of  his  loved  southland.  He  was  married  November  17, 
1858,  to  Miss  Mary  Boyd,  who  was  a  daughter  of  James  Magruder 
Boyd,  a  prominent  business  man  and  capitaKst  of  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  connected  with  the  MacGregor  family  and  each  year 
the  clan  has  an  annual  reunion  in  Washington.  It  is  the  clan  Mac- 
Gregor of  which  Rob  Roy  was  chieftain.  The  ancestral  history  also 
brings  in  the  Claibornes,  another  very  distinguished  family,  the 
Fontaines,  the  Maurys,  the  Ridgeleys,  the  Tatums  and  the  De  la 
Wares.  Unto  this  marriage  were  bom  two  children :  Frank  B. ;  and 
Maria  Foster,  who  later  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Samuel  Jack- 
son, of  Portland,  Oregon. 

To  the  mother  was  left  the  care  of  the  two  little  children  when 
they  were  very  young.  In  1870  she  emigrated  with  her  family  to 
Oregon,  settling  in  Portland,  and  Frank  B.  Clopton,  then  a  lad  of 
about  eleven  years,  continued  his  education  in  Bishop  Scott's  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Later  he  became  a  resident  of  Umatilla  Landing 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  for  the  John  R.  Foster  Com- 
pany. In  1882  he  came  to  Pendleton  and  from  that  period  until 
his  death  his  interests  were  closely  identified  with  this  city.  Here  he 
engaged  in  the  insurance  and  loan  business  and  success  attended  him 
in  all  his  undertakings,  owing  to  liis  sound  judgment,  his  unfalter- 
ing enterprise,  his  progressiveness  and  his  reliable  business  methods. 
He  was  also  engaged  in  the  loan  and  mortgage  business,  loaning 
easily  a  half  million  dollars  annually. 

On  February  13,  1889,  Mr.  Clopton  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Sibyl  Griffin,  who  was  born  in  Lowville,  New  York,  and  was 
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a  daughter  of  H.  B.  and  Mary  F.  (Crandell)  Griffin,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  the  Empire  state.  The  father  came  to  Cahfornia  in 
1876  and  two  years  later  removed  northward  to  Umatilla  county. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clopton  became  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Sibyl, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pendleton  high  school  and  also  of  a  finish- 
ing school  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Clopton  still  makes  her  home 
in  Pendleton  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  residences. 
She  also  owns  a  business  block  here  and  is  the  owner  of  a  ranch  of  six 
hundred  acres  pleasantly  and  conveniently  located  two  miles  from 
the  city. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Clopton,  Pendleton  and  Umatilla  county  lost 
a  representative  and  honored  resident.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  serving  as  vestryman  and  as  senior  warden 
for  many  years.  He  also  gave  generously  in  support  of  the  church 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  its  growth  and  extend  its 
influence.  His  political  allegiance  was  given  to  the  democratic  party 
vmtil  in  later  years  when,  feeling  the  republican  party  was  doing  more 
for  Pendleton  than  the  democratic  organization,  he  allied  himself 
therewith.  He  served  as  postmaster  of  Pendleton  during  President 
Cleveland's  administration.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil and  a  member  of  the  water  commission,  and  he  cooperated  actively 
in  various  movements  for  the  public  good.  He  held  membership 
with  Pendleton  Lodge,  No.  52,  F.  &  A.  M.  and  with  the  Knights 
of  P5i;hias.  His  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  his  brethren  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  who  entertained  for  liim  liighest  regard  be- 
cause of  his  fidelity  to  the  beneficent  principles  which  governed  his 
life.  He  was  ever  an  upright,  honorable  man,  active  and  progressive 
in  business,  loyal  in  citizenship,  faithful  in  friendship  and  sacredly 
cherished  home  ties.  His  influence  was  an  effective  element  in  sup- 
porting material,  intellectual,  social  and  moral  progress. 
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OHN  TRIMBLE,  one  of  the  prosperous  ranchmen 
and  esteemed  citizens  of  Baker  comity,  Oregon,  is 
the  owner  of  a  hay  and  stock  ranch  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  on  Burnt  river  and  also  owns 
one  hmidred  and  twenty  acres  of  timber  land.  His 
birth  occm-red  in  Noble  county,  Oliio,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1845,  his  parents  being  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Stewai-t) 
Trimble,  who  spent  their  entire  lives  in  the  Buckeye  state,  the 
father  cultivating  a  farm.  They  reared  a  family  of  three  chil- 
dren, namely:  John  of  this  review;  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Burlingame, 
who  is  deceased;  and  Charles,  who  is  a  resident  of  Noble  coimty, 
Ohio. 

John  Trimble  remained  a  resident  of  his  native  state  until  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to  Kansas  where  he  remained 
for  one  and  a  half  years  and  was  engaged  in  himting  buffalo,  killing 
in  excess  of  five  himdred  during  this  time.  He  was  always  an  enthu- 
siastic hunter  and  many  a  deer  and  elk  fell  before  his  gun  since 
coming  to  Oregon.  He  next  made  Ms  way  to  California,  spending 
one  year  in  the  Golden  state.  Going  to  Washington,  he  there  re- 
mained for  five  years  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  1880, 
took  up  his  abode  on  the  Burnt  river  in  Oregon,  near  Hereford, 
where  he  has  resided  continuously  since.  At  the  present  time  he 
owns  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the  river  and  also 
has  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  timber  land.  He 
devotes  his  ranch  to  the  running  of  stock  and  also  markets  hay  and  has 
brought  the  property  imder  a  high  state  of  improvement,  it  being 
entirely  covered  with  sagebrush  at  the  time  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion. The  place  yields  about  four  hundred  tons  of  hay  annually. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Trimble  owned  three  hundred  head  of  horses  and 
two  hundred  head  of  cattle.  Throughout  his  entire  business  career 
he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  his  efforts 
have  been  attended  with  a  splendid  measure  of  success.  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  this  state  he  had  only  six  himdred  dollars  but 
by  dint  of  unremitting  industry  and  capable  management  has  aug- 
mented his  capital  until  he  is  now  numbered  among  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  his  community. 
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In  1864  Mr.  Trimble  wedded  Miss  Kate  Stevens,  who  was  born 
in  Ohio  in  1844  and  passed  away  in  that  state  in  1896.  By  this  mar- 
riage there  was  one  son,  James,  whose  birth  occurred  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1869,  in  Noble  coimty,  Ohio,  where  he  resided  until  the 
spring  of  1883.  Since  that  time  he  has  made  his  home  on  the  Burnt 
river  in  Oregon  and  now  owns  two  fine  hay  and  stock  ranches,  com- 
prising one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  respectively.  In  1902  James  Trimble  married  Miss 
Lena  Wonder,  who  was  born  in  Baker  county,  Oregon,  on  the  3d 
of  February,  1878,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Fred  Wonder  of  BuflFalo 
Gulch.  Unto  them  have  been  born  three  children:  Elsie,  Alfred 
and  Arthur. 

In  politics  Mr.  Trimble  is  independent,  supporting  men  and  meas- 
ures rather  than  party.  His  fraternal  relations  are  with  the  Masons 
and  he  is  a  worthy  exemplar  of  the  craft.  Believing  that  the  north- 
west offered  opporttmities  unrivaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
he  took  up  his  abode  here  in  early  manhood  and  has  since  worked 
his  way  steadilj'  upward  to  a  position  of  prominence  and  prosperity. 
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ULIUS  HUDEMANN,  who  now  lives  retired  in 
Pendleton,  was  born  in  Germany,  November  30, 
1848.  His  parents  were  Ferdinand  and  Louisa 
(Schafer)  Hudemann,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Germany  and  spent  their  entii-e  lives  in  that  country. 
In  their  family  were  seven  children,  of  whom  only 
two  are  now  hving :  Julius,  of  this  review ;  and  Charles,  of  California. 
Julius  Hudemann  was  reared  in  Germany  and  there  received  a 
common-school  education  rounding  out  the  same  with  a  course  that 
corresponds  to  a  high-school  and  agricultural  college  education  in  this 
covmtry.  Leaving  school  he  served  in  the  army  there  and  remained 
in  his  native  land  until  after  the  death  of  his  parents.  In  1873  he  came 
to  America,  settling  in  McLean  county,  Illinois,  where  he  resided  imtil 
1884,  at  which  date  he  came  to  Umatilla  county,  Oregon,  and  settled 
on  a  tract  of  railroad  land.  Later  he  took  up  a  homestead  and  resided 
on  the  same  xmtil  1906,  when  he  moved  to  Pendleton.  He  now  owns 
seventeen  hundred  acres  of  land  and  has  a  beautiful  residence  in 
Pendleton. 

In  1878  Mr.  Hudemann  wedded  Miss  Margaret  Eggers,  who  was 
a  native  of  Germany  and  when  only  seven  years  of  age  came  to 
America  with  her  parents,  Henrj-^  and  Catherine  Eggers,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Germany  but  are  now  living  in  California. 
In  their  family  were  eight  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudemann 
have  become  the  parents  of  eleven  children:  Ferdinand  H.,  who 
operates  the  old  homestead;  Marie  E.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Walter 
F.  Krebs,  of  Washington;  Dora  E.,  who  is  the  wife  of  George 
Schrader,  of  Idaho;  Ellen  W.,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Carl  Ford,  of 
Spokane,  Washington;  Bertha  K.,  the  wife  of  O.  D.  Isaminger, 
of  Adams,  Umatilla  county,  Oregon;  Cora  M.,  the  wife  of  John 
Maschmann,  of  Pendleton;  Clara  J.,  now  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Rosenberg, 
also  of  Pendleton;  Carl  E.,  who  is  now  a  student  at  the  Pendleton 
Business  College;  Martha  M.,  who  is  attending  high  school;  Freda 
M. ;  and  Louise,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Hudemann  casts  his  vote  with  the  democratic  party,  and  he 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  interests  of  education,  having  now 
served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  over  eighteen  years.    Both 
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he  and  liis  wife  are  earnest  workers  in  the  Lutheran  church.  He  is  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  land  of  liis  birth  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  community  in  which 
he  resides.  He  has  a  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  in  Umatilla 
covmty  and  is  justly  accomited  as  a  man  who  has  the  strength  of  char- 
acter and  stability  of  pm'pose  to  carry  to  successful  completion  what- 
ever he  undertakes. 
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IHE  Pacific  coast  country  may  well  be  spoken  of  as 
the  '^golden  ^vest,"  not  alone  because  of  its  rich 
mineral  resources  but  also  because  of  the  golden  op- 
portunities which  it  offers  to  its  settlers  and  its  citi- 
zens. Prominent  among  those  who  saw  and  utilized 
its  opportunities  for  his  own  advantage  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state  was  the  Hon,  John  Whiteaker,  Oregon's  first  gov- 
ernor, a  man  whose  limited  early  advantages  were  no  bar  to  his 
progress.  His  life  record  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  under  the  pressure  of  adversity  and  the  stimulus  of  opposition 
that  the  best  and  strongest  in  man  are  brought  out  and  developed. 
His  natural  qualifications  made  him  a  leader  of  both  pubUc  thought 
and  action  and  he  left  the  indelible  impress  of  his  individuality  upon 
Oregon  and  her  development.  Many  times  he  was  called  to  posi- 
tions of  public  honor  and  trust  and  in  each  discharged  his  duties  with 
a  singleness  of  purpose  that  left  no  question  as  to  his  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  the  comooionwealth.  Eugene  had  the  honor  of  claiming  him  as 
a  resident  dm-ing  his  later  years,  his  death  occurring  in  that  city  on 
the  2d  of  October,  1902. 

In  tracing  back  the  ancestry  of  Governor  Whiteaker  it  is  found 
that  he  is  descended  from  one  of  the  name  who  came  from  Holland 
before  the  Revolutionary  war  and  who  was  the  father  of  James 
Whiteaker,  the  grandfather  of  John  Whiteaker,  of  this  review. 
James  Whiteaker  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jemima  Moore  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  four  children,  John,  Sarah,  David  and 
Rachel.  Of  these  the  first  named  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1786 
but  in  early  fife  he  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Nancy  Smales,  a  native  of  Maryland.  They  afterward 
became  residents  of  Allen  county,  Indiana,  where  John  Whiteaker, 
Sr.,  passed  away  October  14,  1864,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  years  and  eight  months.  His  wife,  surviving  for  about 
four  years,  died  April  24,  1868,  when  about  eighty-two  years  of  age. 
All  of  their  children  were  born  in  Dearborn  county,  Indiana,  these 
being:  James,  whose  birth  occurred  September  8,  1812;  Eliza,  who 
was  born  September  30,  1815,  and  died  in  infancy;  Douglas  Livings- 
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ton,  born  August  16,  1817;  John;  and  Catherine,  bom  June  18, 
1823. 

The  birth  of  Jolin  Wliiteaker,  whose  name  introduces  this  record, 
occiu-red  May  4,  1820,  and  his  youthful  experiences  were  such  as 
came  to  the  lot  of  farm  boys  in  Indiana  at  that  early  period.  He 
worked  in  the  fields  through  most  of  the  year  and  at  brief  intervals 
attended  school  until  the  period  which  he  had  devoted  to  study  cov- 
ered six  months.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  started  out  in  the 
world  on  his  own  account  and  traveled  extensively  over  the  western 
and  southern  states  through  the  next  decade,  always  depending  upon 
his  own  resources  for  a  livelihood.  In  1842  he  was  employed  at 
carpenter  M^ork  in  Posey  county,  Indiana,  there  remaining  for  three 
years  and,  realizing  the  need  of  further  education,  he  attended  school 
at  intei-A^als  during  that  period.  In  the  spring  of  1845  he  removed 
to  Victoria,  Knox  county,  Illinois,  where  he  engaged  in  carpenter 
work  during  the  summer,  and  then  removed  to  Putnam  county,  3Iis- 
souri,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1846  he  became 
a  resident  of  Alexandria,  Clark  county,  Missouri,  where  he  engaged 
in  carpentering  until  Jxily,  when  he  returned  to  Putnam  county. 

It  was  there,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1847,  that  Mr.  Whiteaker 
was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Jane  Hargrave,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Cecelia  (French)  Hargrave.  Mrs.  Whiteaker  was  born  in  Posey 
county,  Indiana,  September  17,  1828.  Her  father,  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  a  millwright  and  miller  of  that  state  but  settled  in  Mis- 
souri in  pioneer  times,  owning  and  operating  a  miU  on  the  Chariton 
river.  His  remaining  days  were  passed  in  that  state.  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  Whiteaker,  was  a  maiden  of  fourteen  summers  when  her  par- 
ents went  from  Illinois  to  Missouri,  where  her  girlhood  days  were 
passed  and  where  on  August  22,  1847,  she  became  the  wife  of  John 
Whiteaker. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Whiteaker  purchased  some  tools 
in  Lancaster  and  erected  a  little  home  for  himself  and  wife,  after 
wliich  he  continued  to  work  as  a  carpenter  and  cabinetmaker  in  that 
locality  until  the  spring  of  1849.  The  previous  year  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  California  and  tales  were  continually  being  borne  east- 
ward concerning  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  state  and  the  op- 
portunities for  the  rapid  acquirement  of  a  fortxme.  Hoping  that 
he  might  benefit  by  the  conditions  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  Mr.  White- 
aker left  his  wife  with  her  parents  and  started  for  the  far  west.  He 
met  with  fair  success  in  liis  mining  ventiu-es  along  the  American 
river  until  the  summer  of  1851  when  he  returned  to  Missouri.  The 
far  west,  however,  proved  to  him  a  more  attractive  place  of  residence 
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and  in  1852  he  started  with  his  f amity  for  Oregon.  He  OAvned  his 
outfit  and,  traveling  after  the  primitive  manner  of  the  times,  crossed 
the  plains  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  John  Partin,  Thomas 
JeflPries  and  several  others  together  with  their  families.  Mr.  White- 
aker  was  elected  captain  of  the  trail  and  they  traveled  over  the  old  Ore- 
gon trail,  reaching  Yamhill  county  on  the  26th  of  October.  In  the 
spring  of  1853  Mr.  Whiteaker  removed  south  to  Spencer  Butte,  in 
Lane  county,  and  secured  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  which  he  at  once  began  to  cultivate  and  improve.  While 
responding  readily  to  the  care  and  labor  which  he  bestowed  upon  it, 
he  disposed  of  that  place  after  six  years  and  invested  in  another 
farm  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Lane  county,  upon  which  he  resided  until 
1885,  his  time  and  attention  throughout  that  period  being  given  to 
general  agricultural  pui-suits  and  stock-raising.  In  the  year  desig- 
nated he  received  from  President  Cleveland  the  appointment  to  the 
position  of  collector  of  internal  revenue  and,  disposing  of  his  farm, 
removed  to  Portland,  where  he  resided  during  the  period  in  which 
he  held  that  office.  In  1889  he  became  a  resident  of  Eugene  and 
here  made  his  home  throughout  his  remaining  days.  As  the  years 
passed  several  children  were  added  to  the  household,  the  eldest  being 
a  daughter,  Frances,  who  was  born  on  the  plains  at  the  beginning 
of  the  journey  and  died  on  reaching  The  Dalles.  Dr.  John  Charles 
Whiteaker  is  now  deceased.  Anne  pursued  her  education  in  the 
University  of  Oregon,  won  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  1881 
and  later  engaged  in  teaching  in  Cottage  Grove  and  in  Eugene.  For 
about  five  years  during  the  period  of  the  family's  residence  in  Port- 
land she  did  not  teach,  but  resumed  the  work  of  that  profession  upon 
retvu-ning  to  this  city.  She  was  widelj^  known  as  a  most  capable  and 
successful  educator  until  1897,  when  she  permanently  gave  up  the 
work  of  the  class  room.  In  her  father's  will  she  was  named  as  admin- 
istratrix of  his  estate,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  devoted  most 
of  her  time  to  looking  after  the  business  interests  of  the  estate  and 
caring  for  her  invalid  mother,  who  is  now  eighty-four  years  of  age. 
She  is  well  known  as  a  member  of  the  Fortnightly  Club,  is 
a  past  matron  of  the  Eastern  Star,  was  at  one  time  president  of 
the  State  Alumnae  Association  and  has  also  been  president  of  the 
State  University  Alumni  Association.  While  in  college  she  was  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Eutaxian  Society,  being  elected  president 
of  the  same  two  successive  terms.  Estelle,  the  second  daughter,  is 
the  wife  of  D.  W.  Jarvis,  of  Eugene.  Benjamin  is  also  a  resident 
of  the  same  city.  James  Henry  is  liiing  in  Idaho.  John  C.  White- 
aker, the  grandson  of  Governor  Whiteaker,  is  a  practicing  physician 
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and  surgeon  of  Eugene.  He  was  born  at  Cottage  Grove,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1884,  and  is  a  son  of  Dr.  John  C.  and  Frances  (Reeves) 
Whiteaker.  The  former  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
completing  the  course  with  the  first  class  that  was  graduated  from 
that  school  in  1878.  He  read  medicine  vmder  D.  A.  W.  Sharpless, 
of  Eugene,  was  graduated  from  the  Willamette  Medical  College  in 
1882  and  began  practice  in  Cottage  Grove.  Later  he  followed  his 
profession  in  Portland  and  about  1883  removed  to  Eugene,  where 
he  practiced  until  liis  death,  September  12,  1888,  at  the  age  of  tliirty- 
two  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lane  Countj^  Medical  Society 
and  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Societj-.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Barton  Reeves  and  their  cliildren  are:  Dr.  John  ^Vliiteaker;  and 
Lulu,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Clyde  Thomas,  of  Jefferson,  Oregon.  Dr. 
John  Wliiteaker  pursued  both  liis  classical  and  professional  course 
of  study  in  the  University  of  Oregon  and  was  graduated  JNI.  D.  in 
1910,  after  which  he  served  as  interne  in  the  INIultnomah  County 
Hospital.  While  attending  college  he  engaged  in  clerking  in  a  drug 
store  and  is  a  registered  pharmacist.  For  a  time  he  owned  an  inter- 
est in  a  drug  store  in  Portland.  He  belongs  to  the  Lane  Coimty 
Medical  Societj'  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  mar- 
ried Edith  Matson,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Matson,  of  Washington. 
Dr.  Whiteaker,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  is  well  kno^^n  in 
Masonic  circles.  He  belongs  to  the  lodge,  chapter,  comicil  and  com- 
mandery  and  also  has  membership  relations  Avith  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  He  is  making  an  excellent  record  wliich  re- 
flects credit  upon  the  untarnished  name  of  his  distinguished  grand- 
father. 

Politicalh'  John  ^^liiteaker  was  a  democrat  and  to  his  party  gave 
stalwart  suppoii  because  of  his  firm  belief  in  its  principles.  While 
residing  at  Spencer  Creek  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
was  the  first  poUtical  office  to  which  he  was  called.  In  1856  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  probate  court  of  Lane  covmty  and  in  the  fol- 
lovsing  spring  was  sent  to  the  territorial  legislature.  Then  came  his 
election  to  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state,  in  June,  1858,  at  which 
time  it  was  believed  that  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Oregon  had 
been  passed  by  congress.  It  afterward  transpired,  however,  that  the 
bill  did  not  pass  until  early  in  1859  and  not  until  official  information 
thereon  was  received  did  Mr.  Whiteaker  assume  the  duties  of  the 
position  of  Oregon's  chief  executive.  He  continued  as  governor 
of  the  state  until  September  10,  1862,  when  he  retired  from  office 
as  he  had  entered  it — with  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  all.  At 
different  times  he  was  called  to  other  positions  of  public  honor  and 
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trust  and  did  much  toward  molding  the  policy  and  shaping  the 
destiny  of  the  commonwealth.  He  served  for  tliree  terms  as  mayor 
of  the  house  and  of  the  senate  in  the  general  assembly  from  1866 
to  1872,  was  chosen  sj)eaker  of  the  former  and  president  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  fortj^-sixth  United  States  con- 
gress, Oregon  being  allowed  only  one  representative  at  that  time. 
In  1885,  during  President  Cleveland's  administration,  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  internal  revenues,  which  position  he  filled  for 
five  years,  his  retirement  from  that  office  closing  his  most  useful 
pubhc  career.  During  his  tenure  of  office  as  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  in  Washington  he  introduced  many  biUs  of  large 
interest,  among  them  a  bill  directing  and  authorizing  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  to  negotiate  vdth  the  Umatilla,  Warm  Springs  and 
certain  other  Indian  tribes  occupying  reservations  within  the  state 
of  Oregon  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title  to  the  lands  occupied 
by  them  and  for  their  removal  to  other  reservations  outside  the  state 
boundaries.  He  also  introduced  a  bill  to  declare  forfeited  certain 
lands  granted  to  railroads  and  telegraph  companies;  a  bill  appro- 
priating five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  continuing  the  work  of 
constructing  locks  at  The  Cascades,  Oregon;  a  bill  making  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  of  a  revenue  steamer  for  service 
in  Alaskan  waters;  and  a  bill  authorizing  the  constniction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Willamette  river  between  Portland  and  East  Port- 
land. In  his  messages  to  the  state  legislatm-e  while  governor  he 
strongly  m-ged  the  necessity  for  the  estabhshment  of  manufacturing 
industries  that  the  imports  should  not  exceed  the  exports,  stating 
that  so  long  as  this  continued  the  prosperity  of  the  state  must  be 
jeopardized;  that  the  manufacturing  of  such  necessaries  as  shoes, 
clothing,  caps,  farm  implements,  etc.,  would  soon  put  the  state  of 
Oregon  on  a  sohd  and  prosperous  basis,  stating  that  its  resources 
were  hides,  wool,  iron,  etc.  All  this  indicates  his  close  study  of  con- 
ditions, his  recognition  of  opportunities  and  his  practical  plans  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  and  prepare  for  the  opportunities 
of  the  future. 

While  Governor  Whiteaker  was  retired  from  business  during 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  Eugene,  his  labors  constituted  a  potent 
element  in  the  growth  and  advancement  of  the  city  and  his  aid  and 
cooperation  could  be  coimted  upon  in  support  of  any  beneficial  move- 
ment for  his  home  locality  or  the  state  at  large.  He  manifested  his 
faith  in  Eugene  and  her  future  by  large  investment  in  property  here. 
He  was  the  owner  of  about  ten  blocks  in  the  city,  which  he  laid  out 
into  lots,  constituting  what  is  now  known  as  the  Whiteaker  addition 
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on  the  soutliwest.  In  all  of  his  business  transactions  and  in  his  polit- 
ical connections  his  honesty  and  probity  were  unassailable  and  no 
man  has  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  the  confidence  and  trust  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact,  A  contemporary 
biographer  has  written  of  him:  "Steadfast  in  his  adlierence  to  prin- 
ciple, faithful  in  friendship  and  ever  earnest  in  the  advancement  of 
the  welfare  of  his  adopted  state,  he  won  and  retained  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  admirers  whose  loss  through  his  death  can  only  be 
partially  compensated  by  the  memory  of  the  Ufe  which  he  lived." 
There  was  nothing  spectacular  in  his  career;  he  simply  attempted 
to  perform  day  by  day  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  him  whether 
of  a  quiet  or  of  a  most  important  character;  each  task  foimd  him 
ready  and  waiting  and  in  its  performance  he  called  forth  to  the  full 
extent  his  ability  and  with  conscientious  purpose  performed  the  ser- 
vice that  devolved  upon  him.  An  eminent  statesman  of  the  present 
day  has  said:  "In  all  this  world  the  thing  supremely  worth  having 
is  the  opportvmity  coupled  with  the  capacity  to  do  well  and  worthily 
a  piece  of  work,  the  doing  of  which  shall  be  of  \'ital  significance  to 
mankind."  Such  an  opportunity  came  to  John  Whiteaker  and  his 
public  service  redovmds  to  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  commonwealth. 
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?ONG  residence  in  Marion  county  made  Captain  Elisha 
Jenkins  Harding  well  known  in  his  part  of  the  state. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  having  en- 
listed for  service  in  the  Union  army  after  having 
served  to  suppress  the  Indian  outbreak  in  the  north- 
west. For  many  years  his  time  and  energies  were 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  judicious  investment  in  prop- 
erty made  him  ultimately  the  owner  of  three  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  Marion  coimty.  In  all  business  affairs  he  was  enterprising  and 
progressive  and  his  integrity  and  reliability  in  business  transactions 
were  ever  unquestioned. 

Captain  Harding  was  a  native  of  Wyoming  county,  Pennsylvania, 
born  February  24,  1828.  His  parents,  Elisha  and  Amy  (Jenkins) 
Harding,  were  also  born  in  the  Keystone  state  and  were  there  reared 
and  married.  The  mother  died  in  1830,  and  following  her  demise  the 
father  wedded  Nancy  Jackson.  He  too  remained  a  lifelong  resident 
of  Pennsylvania,  passing  away  there  in  1873,  while  his  second  wife 
died  in  1880.  The  children  of  his  first  marriage  were :  William,  Hugh, 
Elizabeth,  Emma  and  Nancy,  all  now  deceased ;  Jabez,  who  is  hving 
in  Waverly,  New  York ;  Frank  and  Lysander,  who  have  passed  away ; 
and  Elisha  J.  Of  the  father's  second  marriage  there  were  five  chil- 
dren :  Nathan  J.  and  Samuel,  who  are  residents  of  Permsylvania ;  Wil- 
lard,  who  makes  his  home  in  Colorado ;  and  Henry  and  Harriet,  both 
deceased. 

Captain  Harding  was  reared  in  the  east  and  during  that  period 
acquired  a  college  education.  In  1849,  attracted  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  and  hoping  he  might  rapidly  gain  a  fortune  in  a 
successful  search  for  the  precious  metal,  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  spent  two  j'^ears  in  the  gold  mines.  In  1851  he  arrived  in  Salem, 
Oregon,  and  from  that  time  forward  was  largely  connected  with  the 
development  and  progress  of  this  state.  He  was  elected  to  the  position 
of  county  clerk  and  also  served  as  territorial  clerk,  remaining  in  office 
for  eight  years.  On  his  retirement  from  political  positions  he  sold 
his  home  in  Salem  and  purchased  land  near  St.  Paul,  Oregon.  Keen 
foresight  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  fact  that  property  would  yearly 
become  more  valuable  in  this  section  of  the  state  as  settlement  increased 
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and  he  made  judicious  investments  in  realty  from  time  to  time  until 
at  his  death  he  was  the  owner  of  more  than  tlrree  thousand  acres  in 
Marion  county.  This  was  in  several  different  tracts  and  portions  of 
his  land  were  well  improved.  In  all  his  business  affairs  he  manifested 
unfaltering  energy  and  determination,  and  he  won  his  success,  more- 
over, through  honorable  methods.  He  ever  stood  for  progress  and 
improvement  and  gave  his  cooperation  to  many  movements  wliich  were 
of  marked  benefit  to  the  commvmity  in  which  he  hved.  During  the 
early  period  of  his  residence  in  Oregon  he  met  \vith  many  of  the  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  incident  to  pioneer  Ufe.  In  the  Indian  war  of 
1856  he  recruited  a  company  at  Salem  and  was  appointed  captain 
of  this  organization  which  became  Company  A  of  a  battalion  of  Ore- 
gon momited  volmiteers.  His  appointment  came  to  liim  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1856,  from  Governor  Curr}%  and  with  that  rank  he  served 
rmtU  the  hostiUtj'  of  the  Indians  ceased.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  he  again  recruited  a  company  at  Salem,  Oregon,  wliich  became 
Company  B,  First  Cavalrj'^  Oregon  Vohmteers.  Governor  Gibbs 
made  liim  its  captain,  and  with  that  rank  he  served  until  December 
1862,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  private  business 
affairs.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1863,  he  was  appointed  Ueutenant 
colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  Volunteer 
Militia  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  being  also  assigned  to  that  position  by 
Governor  Gibbs. 

Captain  Harding  was  married  in  1857,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being 
Miss  Eleanor  Purdj^  whom  he  wedded  on  the  19th  of  June  of  that 
year.  She  was  born  in  Ohio,  April  14,  1838,  and  is  a  daughter  of 
Aaron  and  Malinda  (Bucklew)  Purdy,  the  former  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  latter  of  Virginia.  They  were  married  m  Ohio  and 
resided  in  that  state  tmtil  1842  when  they  removed  to  Michigan  where 
they  made  their  home  for  three  years  before  going  to  Indiana  where 
they  spent  two  years.  In  1847  they  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  and 
took  up  their  abode  upon  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Salem.  After 
a  brief  period,  however,  Mr.  Purdy  secvu-ed  a  donation  claim  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  nine  miles  north  of  the  capital  and  there  he 
resided  until  1856  when  he  sold  that  property  and  bought  a  farm 
near  Salem.  Upon  the  second  place  he  lived  until  1864  when  he  again 
sold  out,  removing  to  Waitsburg,  Washington,  where  he  purchased 
a  flour  mill  which  he  operated  for  one  year,  or  tmtil  liis  life's  labors 
were  ended  in  death  in  March,  1865.  His  widow  afterward  took  up 
her  abode  upon  a  small  farm  which  she  owned  near  Salem,  living  there 
until  1864,  when  she  removed  to  Goldendale  where  she  preempted 
eighty  acres  of  land  upon  which  she  lived  for  a  few  years.    Her  last 
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days  were  spent  at  Forest  Grove  where  she  died  in  1893.  In  her  fam- 
ily were  seven  children,  of  whom  the  two  eldest  died  in  early  hf  e.  The 
others  were:  Hanna,  who  married  Luke  Savage  of  Salem,  but  both 
are  now  deceased;  Mrs.  Harding;  Jasper,  who  has  passed  away;  Aug- 
usta, the  wife  of  George  Smith,  of  Lyle,  Washington;  and  Bruce, 
who  is  living  in  Gaston,  Oregon. 

The  home  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Harding  was  blessed  with  seven 
children:  Frank,  who  died  December  26,  1883,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  5'ears;  Larz,  who  passed  away  in  June,  1893;  Jenkins,  who  is  re- 
siding in  Glendale,  Oregon;  Charles,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Lincoln 
county,  this  state;  Ellen,  who  died  in  infancy;  Amy,  at  home;  and 
Gertrude,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Calvin  S.  White,  of  Portland.  Like  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Harding  was  college  bred,  being  a  graduate  of  Salem 
University.  Naturally  they  were  much  interested  in  the  education 
of  their  children  to  whom  thej^  gave  excellent  advantages.  All  the 
daughters  have  attended  college  and  the  sons  have  had  thorough  busi- 
ness training  in  commercial  colleges.  Since  her  husband's  death  Mrs. 
Harding  has  built  a  fine  home  in  Gervais,  Oregon,  where  she  now  re- 
sides, having  there  a  large  circle  of  warm  friends  who  esteem  her  higlily 
for  her  many  excellent  traits  of  character.  The  death  of  Captain 
Harding  occurred  March  17,  1897,  when  he  was  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived  mourned  the  loss  of 
a  representative  and  valued  citizen.  In  politics  he  was  a  democrat, 
and  took  a  deep  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  pohtical  situ- 
ation of  the  country,  keeping  well  informed  on  the  leading  questions 
and  issues  of  the  day.  His  was  a  well  spent  hfe.  In  every  relation 
he  was  true  to  high  and  honorable  principles  and  never  faltered  in  the 
choice  between  right  and  wrong  but  always  endeavored  to  follow  a 
course  sanctioned  by  conscience  and  soimd  judgment.  His  integrity 
in  business  affairs,  his  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  matters  of  citizen- 
ship, his  fidelity  in  friendship  and  his  devotion  to  home  and  family 
were  characteristics  which  won  for  him  the  high  and  enduring  regard 
of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 
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MOST  interesting  life  history  is  that  of  Joseph  Bar- 
ton, whose  experiences  from  early  boyhood  in  Eng- 
land to  his  present  association  with  engineering  and 
railroad  projects  in  the  northwest  have  been  of  a 
most  varied  character.  He  was  born  July  25,  1848, 
at  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England,  the  sixth  son 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Bell)  Barton.  On  his  fathers'  side  he  is 
descended  from  almost  pure  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Beretone,  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  manor  house. 
John  Barton's  mother  belonged  to  the  Winstanley  family  and  was 
born  and  reared  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  as  was  her  son  John  and 
also  William  and  Josiah  Barton,  the  grandfather  and  the  great- 
grandfather of  Joseph  Barton  of  this  review.  The  old  family  home 
was  near  Winstanley  Hall  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  Winstan- 
ley family  once  owned  this  hall  and  all  the  land  in  the  parish  of 
that  name.  Among  Joseph  Barton's  earliest  recollections  were  his 
visits  to  his  grandmother  Barton,  who  was  "such  a  grandmother  as 
you  sometimes  read  about — a  fine  looking  old  lady,  kind,  generous 
and  loving."  She  lived  to  be  eighty-four  years  of  age.  She  had 
four  sons  and  a  daughter,  John,  William,  Josiah,  Peter  and  Ann. 

In  the  maternal  line  Joseph  Barton  of  this  review  came  of  Nor- 
man blood.  Family  tradition  has  it  that  the  progenitors  went  to 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  The  maternal  grandfather 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  to  which  covmtry  his  father  had  gone 
from  England  as  a  young  man.  Upon  the  death  of  his  parents 
grandfather  Bell  left  Ireland  for  England  to  find  his  father's  people 
but  was  not  sviccessful.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  became  the  wife 
of  John  Barton,  who  was  superintendent,  or  foreman,  of  a  shop. 
The  great  machines  were  always  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  his 
son  Joseph,  who  being  privileged  as  the  son  of  the  foreman,  was 
often  allowed  by  workmen  to  run  the  big  machines.  His  deep  inter- 
est in  anything  mechanical  led  to  more  than  one  scolding,  for  when 
sent  on  an  errand  he  would  frequently  stop  and  look  in  the  shop 
windows  imtil  he  had  satisfied  himself  how  some  mechanical  toy  would 
operate.  His  father,  his  grandfather  and  his  great-grandfather  be- 
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fore  him  had  all  been  inventors  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  first 
to  use  high  pressure  steam  and  high  speed  engines. 

The  school  days  of  Joseph  Barton  were  much  like  those  of  other 
boys.  At  fii-st  he  seemed  slow  of  learning,  so  much  so  that  his 
mother  was  frequently  discouraged,  but  he  had  the  assistance  and 
encouragement  of  a  teacher,  Mr.  Lacey,  who  seemed  to  understand 
the  boy  and  always  told  the  mother  that  her  son  was  learning  al- 
though not  giving  expression  to  what  he  learned.  That  this  was 
actually  the  fact  was  shown  on  one  occasion  when  visitors  were  pres- 
ent at  the  school.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  a  teacher  to 
have  a  pupil  point  out  on  the  map  any  place  that  the  visitor  might 
suggest.  At  this  time  Joseph  Barton,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
school,  who  considered  him  very  backward  in  his  studies,  volunteered 
and  did  thus  go  over  a  map  of  Ireland.  He  did  so  without  faltering 
and  thereafter  was  always  called  upon  when  the  teacher  ^vished  to 
exhibit  a  particularly  bright  pupil  in  geograph5^  When  he  left  Eng- 
land for  America  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  had  largely  mastered  the 
various  branches  of  mathematics,  had  done  something  in  land  sur- 
veying, was  a  good  Latin  student  and  also  displayed  considerable 
skill  in  freehand  drawing. 

The  family  were  of  the  Mormon  faith  and  suffered  not  a  little 
persecution  on  this  account  because  of  the  open  opposition  and  hos- 
tility manifest  in  England  toward  the  followers  of  Joseph  Smith. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  famity,  William  Barton,  married  Ellen  Birch- 
all  and  with  his  wife  and  his  two  brothers,  James  and  John,  sailed 
from  Liverpool  for  America  and  made  their  way  to  Utah.  Later 
another  brother,  Isaac,  joined  them  in  that  state  and  early  in  the 
spring  of  1862  the  parents  decided  that  the  remainder  of  the  family 
would  emigrate  to  the  new  world.  They  had  with  them  in  England 
four  children,  Peter,  HjTum,  Bertha  and  Joseph,  and  on  the  trip 
they  were  also  accompanied  by  a  cousin,  Eliza  Barton.  After  hold- 
ing a  public  sale  of  the  household  fm-niture,  much  of  which  was  old 
fashioned  and  today  would  bring  fancy  figures  as  antiques,  the  fam- 
ily left  St.  Helens  and  started  out  on  their  long  journey,  taking 
passage  on  the  Manchester,  ten  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Trask.  This  vessel  had  been  chartered  by  the 
Mormon  chm-ch  to  bring  people  of  that  faith  to  the  new  world.  There 
were  manj'^  incidents  of  the  voyage  most  interesting  to  the  boy,  Joseph 
Barton,  who  had  never  been  far  from  home  before:  the  porpoises 
seen  when  a  day  or  two  out,  the  finding  of  the  stowaway  and  on  one 
occasion  a  cry  of  fire.  The  amusements  on  shipboard  were  dancing 
on  the  main  deck,  concerts  in  the  cabin  and  the  marching  and  drill- 
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ing  of  the  men.  When  it  was  learned  that  Mr.  Barton  possessed 
some  artistic  skill  he  was  requested  as  a  favor  to  paint  the  ship's  flag, 
a  white  cross  on  a  red  ground,  on  the  bows  of  all  the  ship's  boats 
and  paint  a  blue  ribbon  around  the  captain's  and  mates'  gigs.  Thirty- 
eight  days  had  been  passed  and  the  Manchester  landed  its  passengers 
without  a  single  death  occurring  during  the  entire  voyage.  Neither 
had  any  serious  accidents  occurred,  although  the  ship  saw  many  ice- 
bergs and  barely  escaped  colliding  with  one  of  them.  They  were 
so  close  that  the  thermometer  dropped  several  degrees.  On  the 
13th  of  June  the  Bartons  with  the  other  passengers  were  landed 
at  Castle  Garden  and  the  following  day  took  a  train  for  Albany. 
They  proceeded  by  slow  stages  westward  and  for  the  first  time  saw 
houses  built  of  limiber  and  logs,  those  in  England  having  been  stone 
or  brick.  At  length  they  reached  Chicago,  proceeded  by  train  to 
Quincy,  Ilhnois,  and  by  steamer  to  Hannibal,  Missouri,  starting  the 
next  morning  for  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  The  road  was  lined  with  sol- 
diers, who  were  guarding  the  road  from  attack  by  the  Confederates. 
On  the  23d  of  June  the  party  started  up  the  Missouri  river  on  the 
steamer  Omaha  for  Florence,  Nebraska,  which  was  the  place  that 
all  Mormon  emigrants  outfitted  for  the  west,  while  those  of  another 
rehgious  faith  started  from  Omaha.  The  Mormon  church  was  doing 
all  it  could  to  aid  its  people,  furnishing  many  teams  and  supplies 
on  credit  with  the  understanding  that  payments  were  to  be  made 
after  reaching  Utah.  At  Omaha  Joseph  Barton  saw  for  the  first 
time  an  American  Indian — people  of  the  Pawnee  tribe.  When  the 
party  were  at  Florence  a  train  of  some  fifty  ox  teams  arrived  from 
Utah  to  csiTTy  the  emigrants  who  had  not  sufficient  means  to  pur- 
chase teams  and  outfit.  The  Bartons  were  delighted  to  find  that 
James,  who  had  preceded  them,  had  been  sent  with  one  of  the  teams. 
The  family,  however,  purchased  their  own  outfit — two  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  Schuttler  wagon.  Soon  the  start  westward  was  made  and  the 
trip  brought  the  usual  experiences,  hardships  and  incidents  of  such 
a  journey.  At  night  the  wagons  would  be  placed  in  a  semi-circle 
or  a  circle  and  thus  form  a  corral  for  the  oxen.  At  times,  too,  through 
the  Indian  country  all  fires  were  made  and  all  cooking  done  inside 
the  corral  and  the  stock  was  let  out  only  for  a  short  time  under  a 
strong  guard  to  feed. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1862,  the  party  started  from  Florence  for 
Salt  Lake.  Fifty-two  wagons  were  sent  upon  the  road.  They  had 
to  ford  the  streams  and  at  times  used  their  wagon  beds  to  f errj"-  over. 
There  were  steep  mountains  to  climb,  long  slopes  to  descend.  Day 
after  day  the  journey  proceeded  and  at  times  they  encountered  In- 
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dians  but  had  no  serious  difficulty  with  them.  There  was  the  usual 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  water  and  some  of  the  oxen  died  from 
drinking  the  alkali  water.  Many  new  experiences  came  to  the  party. 
Mr.  Barton  on  the  trip  saw  a  beaver  for  the  first  time.  He  did 
his  first  hunting  and  first  tasted  a  peach,  which  the  father  bought  at 
a  certain  camp,  paying  ten  cents  each  for  peaches.  On  the  5th  of 
October  the  family  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  William  Barton  walk 
into  camp.  They  were  not  only  glad  to  meet  this  member  of  the  fam- 
ily but  it  also  indicated  that  they  were  nearing  the  end  of  a  long 
journey.  Proceeding  on  through  Emigration  Canyon  they  passed 
over  the  Hog  Back  and  caught  their  first  glimpse  of  Salt  Lake  City 
— the  place  for  which  they  had  left  their  England  homes  and  traveled 
nearly  eight  thousand  miles  to  reach.  The  Barton  family  took  up 
their  abode  at  the  little  town  of  Kaysville  and  again  in  this  wild  west- 
ern life  the  family  had  many  new  experiences.  Joseph  was  first  em- 
ployed in  a  molasses  mill,  carrjang  cane  and  removing  it  from  the 
mill  after  it  was  crushed.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  horses  nor  did  he  know  how  to  harness  or  unharness 
one,  but  the  family  left  the  city  for  a  farm  near  KaysviUe,  where  they 
went  through  all  of  the  experiences  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 
There  was  httle  money  in  circvdation  in  the  west  in  those  days  and 
all  labor  was  paid  for  in  wheat,  and  supplies  were  purchased  in  the 
same  manner.  When  but  fifteen  years  of  age  Joseph  Barton  was 
made  teacher  of  a  school,  in  which  most  of  his  pupils  were  older  than 
liimself,  but  after  a  little  preliminary  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  main- 
taining order  and  instructing  the  pupils  in  reading,  spelling,  the  mul- 
tiplication table  and  in  geographj%  but  nothing  more  was  attempted 
to  be  taught  in  those  primitive  schools  of  the  west  than  the  names  of 
the  states  and  their  capitals.  Writing,  arithmetic,  history  and  gram- 
mar were  not  taught.  When  the  school  work  was  over  Mr.  Barton 
aided  in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  including  irrigating  and  harvesting, 
all  grain  being  cut  with  scythe  and  cradle.  As  the  work  of  develop- 
ment and  progress  was  carried  on  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
the  older  civilization  were  added.  The  first  home  of  the  family  was 
a  dugout  made  in  the  side  of  a  hill.  This  crude  home  contained  three 
rooms,  which  were  comfortable  most  of  the  j'ear  but  during  the  spring 
rains  everything  in  the  house  was  thoroughly  soaked.  At  length,  how- 
ever, a  brick  residence  was  erected — the  first  in  Kaj-^sville — and  as  the 
work  of  civilization  progressed  Joseph  Barton  took  an  active  part  in 
the  public  life  of  the  community.  He  filled  the  office  of  comitj'  sur- 
veyor of  Davis  county,  Utah,  from  1869  until  1890.  He  was  county 
clerk  from  1874  imtil  1888  and  was  county  attorney  from  1884  until 
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1890.  He  was  also  covmty  engineer  from  1882  until  1888  and  was 
city  auditor  and  recorder  of  Kaysville  from  1880  mitil  1888  and  city 
comicilor  from  1888  mitil  1890.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Utah 
legislatvu-e  in  the  sessions  held  in  1884, 1886,  and  1890.  His  long  con- 
tinuance in  oflSce  is  proof  of  his  capability  and  fidelity.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Utah  Reform  School  and 
was  superintendent  of  construction  from  1888  imtU  1890.  At  the 
formal  opening  of  the  school  he  was  made  superintendent  of  that  in- 
stitution and  so  continued  from  1889  until  1891.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  been  closely  associated  with  business  interests  and  public  affairs 
of  a  still  different  character  than  that  of  office  holding.  In  1875  he 
became  manager  of  the  Kaysville  Flour  Mills,  having  a  capacity  of 
one  hundred  barrels  daily,  and  in  1875  he  also  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Barton  &  Company,  dealers  in  general  merchandise,  cloth- 
ing, agricultm'al  implements,  etc.,  at  Layton  and  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  was  thus  connected  viith  commercial  interests  until  1885  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Utah  Loan  &  Trust  Company  from  1888  vmtil 

1891,  while  dm"ing  the  succeeding  two  years  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  building  of  that  company.  He  supei-vised  the  instaUing  of  the 
heating  and  lighting  system,  which  he  had  purchased,  having  made 
a  trip  to  Chicago  to  secvu*e  dynamos,  engines,  elevator,  etc. ;  in  fact, 
everything  needed  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  build- 
ing save  the  Imnber  and  stone.  He  was  furthermore  interested  in 
pubUc  affairs  as  captain  and  leader  of  the  Kaysville  Brass  Band  from 
1867  until  1888,  as  chorister  of  the  Kaysville  Mormon  church  from 
1890  imtil  1896  and  as  president  and  manager  of  the  Kaysville 
Dramatic  Association  from  1875  until  1890.  He  was  very  heavily 
interested  financially  in  the  Utah  Loan  &  Trust  Company  building 
when  in  1893  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  him  great  losses.  About 
the  same  time  his  wife  died  and  Mr.  Barton  to  occupy  his  time  and 
fight  off  the  feehng  of  loneliness  that  engulfed  him  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  the  fraternal  orders,  becoming  interested  in 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Select  Knights,  the  Order  of  Chosen  Friends,  the  Foresters  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Degree  of  Honor.  By  the  year  1895  he  had  filled  the 
chairs  in  the  different  organizations,  becoming  the  highest  officer  in 
several  of  them,  and  on  some  occasions  being  presiding  officer  in  two 
or  three  at  the  same  time.  He  became  deputy  supreme  counsellor  of 
the  Chosen  Friends  and  in  1895  was  grand  lecturer  for  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  In  that  capacity  he  visited  lodges  in 
Idaho,  building  up  these  organizations  and  instituting  and  organiz- 
ing Degree  of  Honor  lodges  at  Pocatello,  Hailey  and  Glenns  Ferry 
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and  also  instituting  lodges  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men at  Glenns  Ferry,  Movintain  Home  and  Rocky  Bar.  In  February, 
1896,  he  resigned  as  gi'and  lecturer  of  that  order  having  accepted  serv- 
ice with  the  Sumpter  Valley  Railway  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  Baker  Cit}',  Oregon,  where  he  arrived  February  17,  1896.  He  was 
general  passenger  and  freight  agent  and  assistant  chief  engineer  un- 
til 1905.  His  first  work  was  locating  and  constructing  an  extension 
of  the  hne  from  McEwen  to  Sumpter,  a  distance  of  six  and  nineteen 
hundredths  miles.  His  responsibilities  were  gradually  increased  and 
added  to  until  he  was  not  only  general  passenger  and  freight  agent 
but  also  assistant  chief  engineer,  performing  the  duties  of  chief  en- 
gineer and  claim  agent  and  tax  agent.  He  had  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters for  the  railway  and  for  the  Oregon  Lumber  Company,  and  was 
also  land  and  tax  agent.  In  1905  he  was  furthermore  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  railway  and  as  such  had  supervision  of  the 
road  bed  structures,  car  and  machine  shops  and,  in  fact,  filled  almost 
every  office  save  that  of  president  and  general  manager.  On  the  30th 
of  June,  1907,  because  of  ill  health  he  resigned.  After  a  few  days, 
however.  President  Eccles  asked  Mr.  Barton  to  assist  the  secretary 
in  checking  up  land  of  the  Oregon  Lumber  Company  and  later  in 
making  out  railway  commission  reports.  He  was  also  called  in  con- 
sultation by  President  Eccles,  who  in  the  spring  of  1909  requested 
him  to  run  some  primary  lines  for  a  proposed  extension  of  the  road 
from  Austin  to  Prairie  City.  His  route  up  Bridge  Creek  was  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Eccles,  who  then  gave  Mr.  Barton  engineering  charge 
for  the  first  six  and  a  half  miles.  He  only  had  one  day's  start  ahead 
of  the  construction  gang  and  the  steel  gang  followed  closely.  With 
a  small  crew  of  five  men  he  kept  ahead  and  by  the  30th  of  September 
had  the  distance  assigned  him  covered  with  steel.  On  again  reaching 
Baker  Mr.  Eccles  requested  Mr.  Barton  to  go  back  to  the  extension 
and  secure  the  notes  connecting  the  alignment  of  the  road  with  the 
United  States  section  lines  and  surveys.  He  was  afterward  given 
charge  of  the  construction  in  Dadd's  creek  and  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1910,  he  went  on  to  the  extension  as  chief  of  construction.  During 
1909  about  half  of  the  work  had  been  completed,  the  distance  between 
Austin  and  Prairie  City  being  twenty-one  miles.  In  order  to  be 
entitled  to  a  forty  thousand  dollar  bonus  which  had  been  offered,  the 
company  must  have  its  train  at  Prairie  City  at  noon  of  the  15th  of 
June,  1910.  Mr.  Eccles  asked  Mr.  Barton  if  he  could  do  this  and  he 
replied  that  he  could  if  he  was  not  hampered  in  the  work.  He  had 
only  two  and  a  half  months  to  accomplish  the  task.  He  made  camp 
in  a  blinding  snow  storm  and  within  that  period  almost  literally  lived 
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in  the  saddle,  superintending  the  construction  from  every  possible 
point.  The  line  crossed  Dixie  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  fifty-two 
hvuxdred  and  fifty  feet  and  at  Prairie  at  thirty-four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  over  eighteen  himdred  feet  drop  in  about  twelve  miles. 
Mr.  Barton  worked  day  and  night  but  had  the  supreme  satisfaction 
of  running  a  train  into  Prairie  on  the  13th  of  June,  two  days  ahead 
of  the  time  limit  set.  All  this  time  Mr.  Barton  was  known  as  assist- 
ant chief  engineer.  With  the  completion  of  the  road  he  returned  to 
Baker  and  gradually  drifted  back  into  looking  after  land,  taxes,  law, 
etc.,  but  on  the  1st  of  July,  1911,  Mr.  Eccles  made  him  assistant  su- 
perintendent, which  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  was  superintendent  as 
there  is  no  such  official  of  the  road.  He  has,  indeed,  been  actively 
connected  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  west  since  his  arrival  from  Eng- 
land in  1862.  He  has  performed  almost  every  kind  of  work  nec- 
essary in  the  development  of  a  new  locaUty  and  his  labors  have,  in- 
deed, constituted  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  building  of  an  em- 
pire in  this  section. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1869,  Mr.  Barton  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Aim  Allen,  a  native  of  London,  England,  and  vmto  them  have  been 
born  six  children  as  follows:  May,  who  died  in  1906  in  Chicago; 
Charies  Harmon,  born  in  1871,  who  is  cashier  of  the  Ogden  Savings 
Bank,  of  Ogden,  Utah;  Clarence  Elmer,  born  in  1874,  who  is  a  lead- 
ing physician  of  Baker,  Oregon;  Hattie  Josephine  and  Edna  M., 
both  at  home;  and  Roy  Allen,  born  in  1889,  who  is  assistant  to  the 
manager  of  the  Colimibia  Mines  of  Sumpter.  Mr.  Barton  has  al- 
ways been  most  devoted  to  his  home  and  family  finding  his  greatest 
happiness  at  his  own  fireside.  The  promises  of  his  youth  have  reached 
their  fulfillment  in  later  manhood.  He  seems  to  have  learned  from 
each  experience  the  lessons  therein  contained  and,  never  wasteful  nor 
neglectful  of  time,  talents  and  opportvmities,  he  has  steadily  worked 
his  way  upward,  winning  a  substantial  measure  of  success,  but  more 
than  that  an  honorable  name. 
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|AMUEL  G.  SPICER  is  a  prominent  farmer  at  Mar- 
cola,  Oregon,  part  of  his  original  holdings  now  being 
built  upon  by  portions  of  that  city.  He  owtis  at  pres- 
ent three  hundred  and  thirtj'  acres,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  the  remainder  in  timber.  He  was  bom  in  North 
Carolina,  January  25,  1872,  a  son  of  Joseph  B,  and  Lettie  (Bryan) 
Spicer.  The  father  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  while  the  mother 
is  a  native  of  Tennessee.  They  were  married  in  the  former  state  and 
there  made  their  home  until  1887,  the  father  devoting  his  attention 
to  farming.  In  that  year  the  family  removed  to  Oregon,  where  settle- 
ment was  made  in  Eugene.  After  residing  there  for  three  years  they 
removed  to  Marcola,  where  the  father  purchased  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  acres  of  land,  which  he  operated  until  in  1904,  when  he  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina  and  is  now  farming  his  original  homestead  in 
that  state.  The  mother  also  survives  and  is  ably  assisting  her  husband 
in  the  conduct  of  the  homestead.  To  this  worthy  couple  were  born 
seven  children,  namelj'^:  Mary  J.,  a  resident  of  Salem,  Oregon,  where 
she  owns  property;  Charles  E.,  deceased;  Frances  D.,  the  widow  of  C, 
L.  Winter,  of  Seattle,  Washington;  Samuel  G.,  of  this  review;  Mor- 
gan C,  a  resident  of  Pioneei-ville,  Idaho;  Ernest  A.,  of  Marcola;  and 
Maud  E.,  making  her  home  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Samuel  G.  Spicer  started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  going  into  the  stock-raising  business  in 
Idaho.  He  followed  that  vocation  vmtil  1905,  and  at  times  was  the 
owner  of  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  He  then  sold  his  stock  and 
landed  interests  in  that  state  and  came  to  Lane  county,  Oregon  where 
he  had  previously  purchased  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  located  where 
Marcola  now  stands,  the  city  being  in  part  built  upon  a  portion  of  his 
original  purchase.  He  is  now  operating  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  acres,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  in  a  fine  state  of  cul- 
tivation, the  balance  containing  marketable  timber. 

Mr.  Spicer  was  married  December  20,  1908,  to  Miss  Virtue  Gay, 
who  was  born  in  Oregon,  May  8,  1888,  a  daughter  of  Nathan  W.  and 
Sarah  E.  (Spencer)  Gay.  Her  parents  were  born  in  Missouri,  the 
mother  migrating  to  Oregon  with  her  parents  when  four  years  of  age 
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and  the  father  crossing  the  plains  in  1877,  settling  in  Benton  county, 
this  state.  They  were  married  in  Oregon  in  August,  1880,  and  made 
their  home  in  Benton  county  until  in  1900,  when  they  removed  to 
Springfield,  where  they  are  now  living  retired.  They  are  the  parents 
of  four  children,  as  follows :  Robert  W.  and  Silas  A.,  both  of  Spring- 
field, Oregon;  Virtue,  now  Mrs.  Spicer;  and  James  B.,  also  residing 
in  Springfield.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spicer  have  become  the  parents  of  two 
sons:  Darwin  J.,  born  January  14,  1910;  and  Glen  F.,  born  August 
27,  1911.  Mr.  Spicer  is  a  republican  but  has  never  been  an  office- 
seeker  nor  taken  an  especial  interest  in  political  activities.  His  fra- 
ternal relations  are  limited  to  membership  in  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  at  Marcola.  He  has  long  and  favorably  been  known 
in  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  is  one  of  the  progres- 
sive and  prosperous  farmers  of  this  locality.  He  is  energetic  in  his 
business  and  the  success  which  he  has  achieved  is  entirely  due  to  liis 
enterprising  spirit,  his  industry'  and  intelligence.  He  received  a  good 
education,  and  also  took  a  business  college  course,  while  his  wife  has 
also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  good  common-school  education.  The 
family  is  a  popular  one  at  Marcola  and  stands  well  in  business,  social 
and  fraternal  circles. 
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IMONG  the  prominent  and  respected  inhabitants  of 
Portland  who  are  of  Danish  nativity,  is  Niels  Sim- 
monsen,  a  retired  farmer  and  realty  operator,  who 
has  lived  on  American  soil  since  1872.  His  father 
was  Simon  Larsmussen,  and  both  parents  died  in 
Denmark".  In  their  family  were  five  children,  the 
subject  of  this  review  being  the  youngest  in  order  of  birth. 

Niels  Simmonsen  received  a  common-school  education  in  his  native 
land  and  in  1872  he  emigrated  to  America,  settling  in  Portland. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  the  new  world  Mr.  Simmon- 
sen  was  employed  on  a  dairy  farm  and  for  the  next  three  years  he 
worked  as  a  farm  laborer.  He  then  bought  thirteen  acres  of  heavy 
timber  land,  situated  where  East  Portland  now  stands  and  all  being 
within  the  city  limits.  This  tract  is  at  Fifty-eighth  street.  Mr.  Sim- 
monsen cleared  this  land  and  lived  on  it  for  several  years,  farming 
and  gardening,  and  selling  it  off  in  separate  subdivisions  at  about 
six  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  In  1886  he  again  purchased  land,  this 
time  securing  four  acres  of  what  was  known  as  Belmont  Park,  now 
known  as  the  Westdale  addition  to  Portland.  It  is  located  between 
Sixtieth  and  Salmore  streets.  Mr.  Simmonsen  owns  a  fine  home  and 
has  in  addition  five  improved  lots,  now  valued  at  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

In  1875  Mr.  Simmonsen  was  married  to  Miss  Karey  Larsmon- 
sen,  a  native  of  Denmark,  who  came  to  America  in  1873.  Her  par- 
ents both  died  in  the  old  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmonsen  are  the 
parents  of  one  son,  Charles,  who  was  born  in  1876.  He  was  married 
on  December  21,  1905,  to  Cora  Ellsworth,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Ellsworth,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
parents  were  married  in  that  state  and  lived  there  for  several  years, 
later  moving  to  Nebraska  and  from  there  to  South  Dakota,  where 
the  mother  died  in  1901.  The  father  subsequently  drove  across  the 
plains  to  Oregon  and  settled  at  Portland,  where  he  still  lives.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Mrs.  Jennie  Burt,  widow 
of  Harry  Burt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Simmonsen  are  the  parents 
of  three  children:  Walter,  born  September  8,  1906;  Geneva,  born 
December  3,  1907;  and  Karey,  bom  June  16,  1909. 
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Politically  Mr.  Simmonsen  of  this  review  is  a  republican,  but 
has  never  sought  office.  Both  he  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Scandinavian  Lutheran  church.  By  his  foresight  in  grasping  the 
opportunities  at  hand  and  by  his  industry,  economy  and  thrift,  Mr. 
Simmonsen  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  substantial,  well  known  and 
respected  citizens  of  Portland.  Faithful  and  consistent  in  his  church 
life,  living  quietly  in  the  home  circle,  he  is  enjoying  the  rest  and  com- 
fort to  which  his  earlier  labors  and  activities  so  fully  entitle  him. 
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jON.  ISAAC  H.  BINGHAM,  as  member  of  the  state 
legislature  and  senate,  has  left  the  impress  of  his 
individuality  upon  many  of  the  most  vital  and  sig- 
nificant laws  now  in  force  in  Oregon.  In  this  con- 
nection he  has  looked  to  the  conservation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  and  while  recognizing  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  moment  with  keen  insight,  has  also  seen  beyond  into 
the  possibilities,  opportunities,  needs  and  demands  of  the  future.  He 
was  born  in  Oakland  county,  Michigan,  September  14, 1857,  and  there 
resided  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years,  pursuing  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  He  then  removed  westward  to  Colorado, 
where  he  spent  a  year  in  the  mines,  and  then  went  to  Idaho,  where  he 
also  engaged  in  mining  until  1883,  in  which  year  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  southeastern  Washington.  There  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock-raising  and  later  removed  to  Spokane,  where  he  hved  for  three 
or  four  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  continued  for  about  four  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  mining  operations  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber.  In  1891  he  built  the  first  sawmiU  in  Cot- 
tage Grove,  his  partner  in  this  enterprise  being  J.  C.  Long,  with 
whom  he  operated  under  the  firm  style  of  Long  &  Bingham.  They 
owned  sixty  acres  of  the  town  site  whereon  the  mill  and  the  depot  of 
the  Oregon  &  Southeastern  Railroad  are  now  located.  They  had 
much  to  do  with  starting  and  promoting  the  growth  of  Cottage  Grove, 
their  labors  bearing  fruit  in  all  of  the  years  which  have  since  passed. 
During  that  time,  or  in  1904,  Mr.  Bingham  was  elected  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  state  legislature.  The  following  year  he  removed  to 
Eugene,  and  in  1906  was  elected  to  the  senate.  During  his  incum- 
bency the  indeterminate  sentence  law  and  the  parole  law  were  passed, 
also  the  extension  of  the  Bancroft  Bonding  act  was  passed,  its  amend- 
ment being  introduced  by  Mr.  Bingham.  Another  important  work 
of  the  general  assembly  dm-ing  Mr.  Bingham's  connection  therewith 
was  the  passage  of  the  amendment  to  the  Eddy  revenue  law,  exclud- 
ing all  non-producing  mines  from  the  collection  of  revenue.  Yet 
another  important  work  accomplished  was  the  passage  of  the  first 
forest-fire  law.     The  second  judgeship  for  Mr.  Bingham's  judicial 
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district  was  also  established  at  that  session.  In  the  senate  Mr.  Bing- 
ham was  chairman  of  the  assessment  and  taxation  committees  in 
1907  and  in  1909  and  in  the  former  year  was  a  member  of  the  rail- 
way commission.  In  that  year  the  present  state  banking  law  was 
passed  and  also  a  new  forest-fire  law.  The  most  important  law  with 
which  Mr.  Bingham  had  to  do  during  that  session  was  the  present 
title  guarantee  deposit  law  which  at  that  period  found  its  way  to  the 
statute  books  of  the  state.  One  of  Mr.  Bingham's  greatest  accom- 
pUshments  was  the  defeat  of  the  Beal  bill  introduced  in  the  house  by 
Representative  Beal  of  Tillamook  county  in  1907  and  again  in  1909. 
This  bill  had  for  its  purpose  the  forcing  of  all  timber  owners  to  fur- 
nish to  the  coimty  assessors  a  sworn  statement  by  themselves  as  well 
as  the  estimator  regarding  the  contents  of  their  timber  land,  which 
would  have  resulted  in  a  great  hardship  to  the  small  timber  owners 
and  would  have  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  county  assessors.  The  de- 
feat of  this  measure  was  due  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Bingham's  ef- 
forts. In  1899  the  forest-fire  law  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  and 
a  bill  granting  the  appropriation  for  the  fire  association  was  passed 
through  the  senate  by  Mr.  Bingham,  but  was  defeated  in  the  house. 
He  looked  at  all  important  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  a  prac- 
tical, progressive  business  man,  with  whom  patriotism  precedes  par- 
tisanship and  public  good  stands  before  personal  aggrandizement. 

At  the  present  time  Isaac  H.  Bingham  is  the  president  of  the 
Bingham  Land  Company,  which  operates  in  timber  lands  and  farm 
property,  their  business  extending  all  over  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr. 
Bingham  was  also  the  promoter  of  the  Pacific  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Companj',  assisted  by  R.  B.  Hunt,  as  engineer,  and  the  road 
was  surveyed  from  Mapleton  to  Eugene,  Mr.  Bingham  being  the 
president  of  the  company.  The  road  is  now  under  construction  from 
Eugene  to  Marshfield  and  to  Coos.  Mr.  Bingham's  labors  as  a  busi- 
ness man  and  public  official  have  at  all  times  been  of  a  character  that 
has  contributed  to  pubUc  progi-ess,  and  he  therefore  ranks  with  the 
representative  and  honored  men  of  the  state. 

In  1881  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Bingham  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet A.  O'Daniels,  a  native  of  Missouri.  Her  mother  removed  west- 
ward after  her  husband's  death,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham  were 
married  in  Idaho.  Their  children  are:  Maude  Frances,  the  wife  of 
David  Griggs,  of  Cottage  Grove;  Benjamin  S.,  who  is  associated  with 
his  father  in  business;  and  Grace.  Mr.  Bingham  belongs  to  Eugene 
Lodge,  No.  11,  F.  &  A.  M.;  Eugene  Chapter,  No.  11,  R.  A.  M.; 
Hiram  Council,  R.  &  S.  M.;  Ivanhoe  Commanderjs  No.  2,  K.  T.; 
Oregon  Consistory;  and  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  Portland.    He  is  also 
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a  member  of  Eugene  Lodge,  No.  357,  B.  P.  O.  E.  Mrs.  Bingham 
is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  the  family  are  prominent 
socially,  not  only  in  Eugene,  but  throughout  the  state  wherever  they 
are  known.  From  early  manhood  Mr.  Bingham  has  been  identified 
with  the  west  and  has  ever  been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
advancement  which  has  characterized  this  section  of  the  country. 
What  he  undertakes  he  accomphshes,  having  the  spirit  of  perseverance 
which  falters  not  before  obstacles  or  difficulties.  His  sound  judg- 
ment and  energy  in  business  have  brought  him  success  while  his  labors 
along  official  lines  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  state. 


^ 
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HOMAS  JEFFERSON  PRICE  left  the  impress  of 
his  individuality  upon  the  work  of  progress  and  im- 
provement in  Umatilla  county  during  the  long  years 
his  residence  here.  He  was  particularly  well  known 
as  a  representative  of  agricultural  interests  and  such 
was  his  success  that  in  the  later  years  of  his  Ufe  he 
lived  retired.  Kentucky  numbered  him  among  her  native  sons,  his 
birth  having  there  occurred  April  18,  1834.  His  parents  were  Wil- 
liam and  Nancy  Price,  also  natives  of  that  state,  where  they  were 
reared  and  married.  Subsequently  they  removed  to  Knox  covmty, 
Missouri,  and  their  last  days  were  spent  in  Weston,  Oregon,  with 
their  children,  who  were  four  in  number:  Thomas  J.,  of  this  review; 
Frances,  the  wife  of  L.  T.  McBride,  of  Weston;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Chaney  and  John  Price,  both  now  deceased.  By  a  former  marriage 
the  father  also  had  two  children. 

Thomas  J.  Price  spent  his  youthful  days  in  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley and  his  home  training  was  such  as  developed  the  latent  qualities 
of  industry,  determination,  perseverance  and  integrity.  He  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  and  his  brother  John  crossed  the 
plains  to  Oregon  in  1864,  making  the  trip  with  ox  teams  from  Knox 
county,  Missouri,  to  the  Willamette  valley.  They  were  six  months 
upon  the  way,  traveling  with  a  large  wagon  train,  and  when  they 
reached  Oregon  they  selected  a  location  in  Yamhill  county  near  Mc- 
Minnville.  After  three  or  four  years  they  removed  to  Polk  county 
and  in  1870  Thomas  J.  Price  came  to  UmatiUa  county,  settling  on 
what  is  still  known  as  the  homestead  farm  a  half  mile  north  of 
Weston.  He  purchased  a  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  from 
Mr.  Stubblefield  but  afterward  added  to  his  holdings  from  time  to 
time  until  he  became  the  possessor  of  four  hvmdred  and  forty  acres. 
Year  by  year  he  carefully  tilled  his  fields  and  cultivated  his  crops 
and  year  by  year  gathered  good  harvests  which  brought  to  him  sub- 
stantial return  for  his  labors.  He  always  concentrated  his  energies 
upon  his  farming  pursuits  and  was  thus  engaged  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  wliich  occurred  July  18,  1906,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years 
of  age. 
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On  the  18th  of  June,  1862,  Mr.  Price  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Zarilla  Catharine  Baker,  who  was  born  in  Marion  county,  JNIis- 
souri,  Februaiy  28,  1846,  and  is  a  daughter  of  William  and  Martha 
(Shropshire)  Baker,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Kentucky.  The 
mother  died  when  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Price,  was  a  young  girl  and 
Mr.  Baker  passed  away  in  Da5i;on,  Wasliington,  in  1886.  He  had 
crossed  the  plains  with  Mr.  Price  in  1864  and  was  thereafter  a  resi- 
dent of  the  northwest  to  the  time  of  his  demise.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker  were  born  four  children:  James  Henry,  who  died  in  Walla 
Walla,  Washington;  Theresa  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Fisher,  of 
Knox  county,  Missouri;  Mrs.  Price;  and  Jerry,  who  died  in  Reno, 
Nevada.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  were  eight  in  number: 
William  S.  and  James  H.,  who  are  residents  of  Weston;  Nancy 
E.,  the  wife  of  D.  F.  Lavender,  also  of  Weston;  John  M.,  who  is 
living  on  a  farm  in  the  same  locahty;  Charles  M.,  also  a  resident 
farmer  of  Umatilla  county ;  Mary  J.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years;  Thomas  F.,  living  in  Weston;  and  J.  Cloud,  who  is  on 
the  home  place  with  liis  mother.  The  eldest  child  was  born  in  Idaho 
when  the  mother  was  crossing  the  plains  and  the  next  two  of  the 
family  were  born  in  the  Willamette  valley,  while  the  birthplace  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  was  the  old  homestead  near 
Weston. 

Mr.  Price  left  his  farm  well  unproved.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
centmy  ago  he  erected  a  fine  brick  residence  and  he  also  added  many 
other  attractive  buildings  and  modern  equipments,  including  all  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  promote  and  f aciMtate  the  work  of  the  farm.  In 
the  early  days  of  liis  residence  here  he  hauled  wheat  to  Umatilla,  for 
that  was  the  nearest  market.  The  democratic  party  foxmd  in  him  a 
stanch  advocate  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  a  faithful  and 
consistent  member.  Forty-two  years'  residence  in  the  county  made 
him  widely  known  and  the  sterling  traits  of  liis  character  commended 
him  to  the  confidence  and  high  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
lived  a  quiet,  peaceful  hfe,  never  neglecting  a  duty,  and  his  integrity 
and  fair  dealing  were  qualities  which  won  for  him  the  warm  and 
favorable  regard  of  aU  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
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[URING  recent  years  the  growth  of  Eugene  has  been 
rapid  and  substantial  and  one  of  the  prime  factors  in 
its  progress  is  Hon.  Frank  John  Berger,  mayor  of 
Eugene  and  president  and  manager  of  the  Berger- 
Bean  Hardware  Company.  He  was  born  in  Mount 
Carroll,  Carroll  county,  Iowa,  May  3,  1873.  His 
father,  Jacob  Berger,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty  years  he 
emigrated  to  the  new  world.  He  was  a  veteran  business  man,  hav- 
ing engaged  in  general  merchandising  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  before 
the  Civil  war.  He  retired  from  business  some  years  ago  and  is  still 
living  in  that  state.  The  mother,  Elizabeth  (Blim)  Berger,  who  was 
born  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Adam 
Blim,  is  deceased,  her  death  occurring  in  1888,  when  she  was  forty- 
four  years  of  age. 

Frank  J.  Berger  was  educated  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  and  in  the  schools  of  Carroll  county,  that  state.  After  he  be- 
came of  age  he  took  a  business  course  at  Carroll,  following  which  he 
worked  for  several  years  as  a  clerk  in  a  hardware  store.  After  his 
marriage  he  went  to  Lake  City,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business  on  his  own  accoxmt,  remaining  in  this  connection  until 
March,  1904,  when  he  removed  to  California,  where  he  resided  for 
about  six  months.  He  then  came  to  Eugene,  where  in  1904  he  em- 
barked in  the  hardware  business  under  his  own  name,  later  incorporat- 
ing the  Berger-Bean  Hardware  Company,  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent and  manager.  This  concern  in  addition  to  handUng  a  complete 
line  of  hardware,  carries  a  full  assortment  of  agricultural  implements, 
handhng  also  the  Michigan  automobile.  Mr.  Berger  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  Merchants  bank,  of  which  he  was  a  director  for  two 
years. 

In  Iowa  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Berger  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Nurre,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Nurre,  of  that  state,  and  to  this  union 
three  children  have  been  born,  Corbina,  John  and  Carl. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Berger  is  a  democrat.  Since  his  resi- 
dence in  Eugene  he  has  served  as  alderman  for  four  years  and  was 
elected  mayor  in  April,  1911.     He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
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municipal  ownership  of  water,  and  light  and  power  plants,  and  it 
was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  these  utihty  corporations  were 
taken  over  by  the  city  in  the  fall  of  1910.  All  of  the  paving  in  Eu- 
gene has  been  laid  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  council.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  of  which  he  is 
a  grand  knight,  and  he  belongs  to  Eugene  Lodge,  No.  357,  B.  P. 
O.E. 

Although  there  are  many  men  in  Eugene  who  are  prominent  in 
its  commercial,  fraternal  and  social  circles  and  have  been  residents  of 
the  city  longer  than  has  Mayor  Berger,  few,  if  any,  are  more  popular 
and  surely  not  many  have  been  able  to  accomplish  more  good  in  the 
advancement  along  all  lines  than  he.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of 
every  measure  tending  to  better  conditions  in  the  city  or  that  might 
prove  a  factor  in  its  prosperitj^  and  upbuilding.  He  is  optimistic 
regarding  the  futiu-e  of  his  city  and  commimity,  is  genial  though 
earnest  in  manner,  cordial  in  his  relations  with  men  and  masterful  in 
the  handling  of  the  large  amount  of  detail  with  which  he  has  to  con- 
tend. 
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ENRY  ZORN,  who  is  one  of  the  large  land  owners 
in  Marion  county  and  who  resides  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  north  of  Champoeg,  was  born  in  Portland  in 
1880,  his  parents  being  Adam  and  Christina  (Sohler) 
Zorn,  the  former  a  native  of  Hesse,  Germany,  and 
the  latter  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  The  mother's 
birth  occurred  in  1852  and  her  father  was  a  native  of  Prussia.  Adam 
Zorn,  whose  birth  occurred  in  1841,  came  to  America  with  his  father 
in  1853.  Immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  New  York  they  set  out 
for  Wisconsin,  and  located  at  Baraboo.  The  father  lived  a  more  or 
less  retired  life.  Adam  Zorn  was  one  of  five  children,  the  others  be- 
ing :  Henry,  who  is  married  and  makes  his  home  in  Hesse,  Germany ; 
Casper  and  Mrs.  Annie  Hoefer,  both  deceased;  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Hirsching,  who  resides  at  Baraboo,  Wisconsin.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adam  Zorn  three  children  were  born:  Henry,  the  subject  of  this 
review;  Clara,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Van  Dandaigue,  of  St.  Paul,  Oregon; 
and  Adam,  deceased.  Adam  Zorn,  the  father  of  oiu*  subject,  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  the  family  removed  to  Oregon,  making  the 
trip  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  going  directly  to  Portland. 
His  brother  Casper  and  sister  Annie  had  preceded  him  to  Oregon, 
settling  at  Champoeg,  where  the  sister's  husband,  John  Hoefer,  was 
a  carpenter.  Casper  Zorn  worked  as  a  farm  hand  and  his  father,  the 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  made  his  home  with  him  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1878.  Adam  Zorn,  the  father,  was  mar- 
ried in  1878  and  at  that  time  removed  to  Portland,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  restaurant  until  the  death  of  his  wife  ten  years  later.  Sub- 
sequently he  continued  his  residence  in  that  city  until  his  death  in 
January,  1909. 

Casper  Zorn  and  John  Hoefer  purchased  a  farm  in  Champoeg 
but  the  former  sold  out  and  removed  to  Idaho,  where  he  opened  and 
operated  a  hotel  at  the  Orafine  mines  in  partnership  with  C.  W. 
King,  of  Olds,  Worthman  &  King,  of  Portland.  They  continued  in 
this  business  until  the  mining  excitement  subsided.  They  had  made 
considerable  money  and  after  selling  out  Casper  Zorn  returned  to 
Champoeg,  where  in  1862  he  purchased  a  mill  in  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Hoefer,  on  Mission  creek,  near  Champoeg.    For 
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eighteen  years  they  were  engaged  in  operating  this  mill  and  during 
that  time  !Mr.  Zom  also  engaged  in  the  real-estate  and  loan  business. 
Afterward  they  became  interested  in  farming  and  until  their  deaths 
they  shared  equally  in  the  profits  of  their  various  enterprises.  The 
house  which  they  built  upon  their  farm  was  at  that  time  the  finest  in 
this  part  of  the  countn-  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  best  built  residences  in  Marion  county-.  Mr,  Hoefer's 
death  occurred  in  1909  and  his  property-  was  left  to  thirtj--three  heirs, 
and  Casper  Zorn's  death  occurred  in  March  of  the  following  year, 
his  property'  being  left  to  four  heirs. 

Henr\-  Zorn  received  one  thousand  acres  from  his  imcle,  upon 
which  he  is  now  residing,  and  the  value  of  his  holdings  amounts  to 
nearly  one  hundred  and  seventj--five  thousand  dollars.  Four  hun- 
dred of  the  six  himdxed  and  thirty-  acres  upon  which  he  resides  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  being  devoted  to  grain  and  hop  raising, 
and  he  also  raises  cattle,  specializing  in  Jersey  cows  and  fine  hogs.  He 
has  at  times  given  special  attention  to  breeding  fine  horses.  The  place 
is  fully  equipped  with  waterworks  and  a  Lighting  system,  and  has 
modern  and  commodious  bams  and  a  comfortable  dwelling  house. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1898,  in  Oregon  City,  Mr.  Zorn  was 
married  to  ^Miss  Alfrieda  Meyer,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Frederick)  !Meyer,  of  Oregon  Cit%-,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Hamburg,  Germany.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Xew  York  they  left  im- 
mediately for  Oregon,  where  3Ir.  Meyer  was  employed  in  the  woolen 
mills  in  Oregon  City.  He  retired  from  active  business  in  1899  and 
his  death  occurred  in  1911,  the  mother  ha^-ing  died  one  year  previously. 
Mrs.  Zorn,  whose  birth  occurred  in  1880,  was  one  of  four  children, 
the  others  being :  ^lartha,  who  is  residing  in  Oregon  Citj' ;  one  who  died 
in  infancy:  and  Augusta,  also  residing  in  Oregon  City.  To  Mr.  and 
!Mrs.  Zom  three  children  have  been  bom :  Alfrieda  Marie,  who  passed 
away  in  infancy;  !Marie,  whose  birth  occurred  July  5,  1908;  and 
Catherine,  who  was  bom  February-  8,  1910. 

In  politics  Mr.  Zom  has  always  been  verj-  active  and  gives  his 
support  to  the  repubhcan  party,  but  since  holding  the  office  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  one  term  has  not  sought  further  offices.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He  is  public-spir- 
ited and  takes  an  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  his 
community-  and  does  what  he  can  to  further  the  progress  of  those 
movements  which  he  thinks  will  do  most  to  raise  the  social,  moral  and 
intellectual  standards  of  the  district. 
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I  PON  the  roll  of  Umatilla  county's  honored  dead 
appears  the  name  of  Oscar  F.  Thomson,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  demise  was  one  of  the  most  substantial 
agriculturists  and  largest  land-owners  of  Echo. 
Although  he  was  born  in  Howard  county,  Missouri, 
almost  his  entire  active  career  was  spent  in  the  west, 
coming  here  in  1864.  His  birth  occurred  on  November  25,  1830, 
a  son  of  Asa  Q.  and  JNIargaret  M.  (Wallace)  Thomson.  The 
Thomsons  were  of  Scotch  descent,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  Q. 
Thomson  were  both  born  in  Kentucky,  where  they  were  also  reared 
and  married.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  however,  they  removed  to 
Howard  county,  Missouri,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  They  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  were  among  the 
active  and  successful  farmers  of  their  community.  To  their  union 
twelve  children  were  born,  of  whom  Oscar  F.  was  the  sixth  in  order 
of  birth. 

Oscar  F.  Thomson  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  under  the  par- 
ental roof,  receiving  his  education  in  the  district  schools  and  assist- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  home  farm.  In  1849  he  heard  many  tales  of 
the  gold  finds  in  Cahfornia.  His  spirit  of  adventure  was  so  aroused 
that  he  set  out  for  Cahfornia  the  following  year,  crossing  the  plains 
with  ox  teams.  He  first  engaged  in  mining  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
but  after  he  heard  that  the  Sacramento  valley  offered  great  induce- 
ments in  agricultural  lines  he  took  up  farming  there.  He  also  en- 
gaged in  stock-raising,  which  proved  very  successful,  and  he  remained 
there  until  1858,  when  the  cry  of  gold  on  the  Fraser  again  aroused 
his  adventurous  spirit.  Accordingly,  he  disposed  of  his  property  in- 
terests in  California  and  went  to  the  newer  fields.  Instead  of  engag- 
ing in  mining,  however,  he  brought  supplies  from  the  Lower  to  the 
Upper  Fraser  river  region  and  found  that  occupation  was  quite  as 
lucrative  as  mining  would  have  been.  He  also  engaged  in  the  meat 
market  business  and  later  went  to  the  Cariboo  mines.  During  his  five 
years'  residence  in  these  places  he  engaged  in  mining  from  time  to 
time  but  his  chief  interests  were  along  commercial  hnes.  At  a  later 
period  he  also  went  to  Idaho  at  the  height  of  the  gold  excitement  in 
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that  territory  before  crossing  into  Oregon.  He  left  The  Dalles  in 
March,  1864.  He  returned  shortly  afterward  and  set  out  from 
Umatilla  to  the  Oregon  and  Idaho  mines  in  the  Owyhee  and  other 
regions.  In  1864-65  he  operated  two  trains  of  sixty- four  packs.  The 
next  j-ear  he  sold  his  trains,  desiring  to  give  up  the  transportation 
business,  and  early  in  1866  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  R.  N. 
Stanfield  and  opened  a  Uvery  and  dray  business  in  Umatilla.  He 
was  thus  engaged  until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  this  coimty.  For  four  years  he  occupied  that  office  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  second  term  in  1872  located  upon  the  ranch  about 
twelve  miles  southwest  of  Echo  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  June  4,  1909.  For  over  thirty-five  years  he  followed  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  stock-raising  in  that  locahty  and  his  property 
was  one  of  the  most  successfully  irrigated  and  highly  cultivated  tracts 
in  Echo.  At  one  time  he  owned  six  hundred  and  eighty  acres  in 
Umatilla  countj^  and  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres  adjoining  in  Mor- 
row county.  The  appearance  of  this  land  proved  that  Mr.  Thomson 
was  a  stanch  follower  of  modern  agricultural  methods  and  that  in 
him  progress  found  an  advocate.  The  remarkable  success  which  he 
achieved  was  due  whollj'^  to  his  own  energetic  labor  and  the  constant 
apphcation  which  he  gave  to  his  work.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
sold  a  one-half  section  of  his  Morrow  coimty  property,  but  at  present 
three  hundred  acres  of  the  farm  are  planted  to  alfalfa  and  over  four 
himdred  acres  are  under  irrigation.  The  crop  of  alfalfa  annually 
raised  is  about  twelve  hmidred  tons.  The  stock  now  consists  of  forty 
head  of  good  work  horses.  The  sixteen  acres  which  he  formerly  de- 
voted to  fruit  is  not  being  cultivated  at  present.  In  1902  Mr.  Thom- 
son erected  a  substantial  home,  which  is  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences  which  provide  for  a  life  of  comfort  and  ease. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  married  on  the  21st  of  Maj%  1867,  to  Miss 
Susan  Almira  Atwood,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Buel  and  Lucy  (Tyler) 
Atwood.  The  father's  birth  occurred  in  Vermont,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1812.  He  resided  in  his  native  state  until  he  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  when  he  removed  to  Illinois.  After  remaining  there  for  three 
years  he  went  to  Iowa  and  for  seven  years  was  a  resident  of  Lucas 
coimt}'.  In  1863  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  and  located  on  But- 
ter creek  on  a  farm  just  below  that  on  which  the  Thomsons  were  resid- 
ing. At  that  time  there  were  only  three  or  four  families  living  on 
Butter  creek.  His  death  occurred  January  2,  1879.  Pohticallj^  he 
was  a  republican  and  in  religious  faith  was  a  member  of  the  INIethod- 
ist  church.  His  marriage  to  Miss  Lucy  Tyler  occured  December  12, 
1849.     She  was  born  June  9,  1833,  at  Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence 
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county,  New  York,  and  died  June  27,  1906.  To  their  union  two 
children  were  born:  Phoebe  N.,  the  elder,  was  born  November  1, 
1850,  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  New  York,  and  was  married  January 
31,  1865,  to  Robert  N.  Stanfield,  Her  death  occurred  on  the  3d  of 
November,  1871.  Mrs.  Thomson  the  younger,  was  born  in  St.  Law- 
rence county,  August  13,  1852,  and  resided  with  her  parents  until 
she  was  married  after  removing  to  Oregon.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thom- 
son ten  children  were  born,  two  dying  in  infancy;  Asa  Buel;  Lucy 
Margaret,  who  is  the  wife  of  E.  P.  Jarmon,  of  Butter  creek;  Phoebe 
Ann,  who  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Bartholomew;  Henry  Shirley, 
who  was  born  October  29,  1876,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
until  his  death  on  the  25th  of  October,  1903;  James  Fitzalen,  at  home, 
who  managed  the  home  farm  for  about  seven  years;  Wallace  At- 
wood,  whose  birth  occurred  October  12,  1884,  and  who  engaged  in 
farming  independently  until  his  death  on  the  21st  of  January,  1910; 
Ora  Amarillas,  the  wife  of  R.  W.  Allen,  of  Hermiston,  who  is  man- 
ager of  the  United  States  Experiment  station  at  that  place;  and 
David  Sloan,  who  is  at  present  operating  the  home  place. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  a  member  of  Umatilla  Lodge,  No.  40,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M.,  having  joined  the  lodge  in  1867  and  thus  being  one  of  the 
first  Masons  in  the  lodge.  Politically  he  was  a  democrat.  Mr.  Thom- 
son was  honored  wherever  he  was  known  because  of  his  many  sterling 
traits  of  character  and  his  fidelity  to  the  best  interests  of  citizenship. 
He  stood  for  progress  along  all  lines  and  there  was  in  his  life  history 
not  a  single  esoteric  phase.  Throughout  his  residence  in  Umatilla 
coimty  he  exemplified  in  his  life  those  sterhng  traits  of  character 
which  in  every  land  and  clime  awaken  confidence  and  regard. 
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5ENRY  OSCAR  GORHAM,  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  prominent  citizens  of  Union  county,  is 
engaged  in  general  mercantile  business  at  North 
Powder  in  association  with  Herman  Rothschild  and 
owns  over  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  four  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  of  which  comprise  his  home  farm. 
His  birth  occurred  in  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1836,  his  parents  being  Henry  S.  and  Mary  (Cooper)  Gor- 
ham,  who  were  natives  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  respectively.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Joshua  Gorham,  was  also  born  in  this  country, 
representatives  of  the  name  having  come  from  England  in  the  May- 
flower and  having  figured  prominently  in  the  annals  of  New  Eng- 
land. Henry  S.  Gorham,  the  father  of  our  subject,  followed  farm- 
ing in  Kentucky  and  served  in  the  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace 
for  forty  years,  enjoying  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  leading  and  in- 
fluential citizen.  His  demise  occurred  in  Jefi'erson  covmty,  Illinois, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  Unto  him  and  his 
wife  were  born  seven  children. 

Henry  O.  Gorham,  who  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth  in  his 
father's  family,  attended  the  private  schools  of  his  native  state  in 
the  acquirement  of  an  education,  there  being  no  pubhc  institutions 
of  learning.  He  remained  under  the  parental  roof  until  1859  and  then 
began  farming  on  his  own  account.  In  December,  1861,  he  joined 
Captain  Colwell's  company  of  the  First  Kentucky  Cavalry  and  was 
mustered  in  at  Russellville,  Kentuckj^  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bowling  Green  during  the  winter.  He  then  accompanied  his  com- 
mand to  Fort  Donelson  and  took  part  in  the  battle,  doing  detached 
service  under  Colonel  Forrest.  Subsequently  he  went  down  to  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama  and  Tennessee  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  where  he  was  wounded  so  seriously  that  he  was  detained  in 
the  hospital  for  a  long  time.  After  leaving  the  hospital  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  and  later  served  the  Confederate  government  in 
the  capacity  of  wagon  master.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  went  to  Illi- 
nois, residing  in  that  state  for  one  year.  There  he  was  employed  by 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  who  often  visited  the  farm 
with  his  mother,  so  that  Henry  Gorham  and  the  Nebraska  statesman 
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became  great  friends.  Mr,  Bryan  still  remembers  "Aunt  Henry," 
whom  as  a  child  he  so  named,  for  he  had  a  number  of  aunts  but  no 
uncles  and  was  familiar  only  with  the  former  relationship.  In  1896, 
when  WiUiam  J.  Bryan  met  Mr.  Gorham  at  Pendleton,  Oregon,  he 
insisted  that  the  latter  accompany  him  to  Walla  Walla,  where  they 
chanced  to  meet  the  lady  who  was  Mr.  Bryan's  godmother. 

In  1865  Mr.  Gorham  became  one  of  a  party  who  had  planned  and 
had  begun  journeying  toward  the  west  with  ox-teams.  The  party 
steadily  increased  in  numbers  while  en  route  but  was  detained  at  Fort 
Kearney  until  the  train  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  teams, 
when  the  journey  was  continued.  The  emigrants  reached  their  destina- 
tion with  comparatively  little  trouble,  and  IMr.  Gorham  took  up  his 
abode  in  Baker  City,  Oregon,  where  he  engaged  in  the  business  of 
freighting,  hauling  goods  between  UmatUla  and  Boise  City,  Idaho, 
until  1867.  In  that  year  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  near  Baker 
City  and  followed  both  farming  and  freighting  until  the  fall  of  1870, 
when  he  abandoned  the  latter  business.  Disposing  of  his  farm,  he 
took  up  some  hay  land  near  North  Powder  and  was  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business  for  about  four  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  purchased  farm  land  on  Wolf  Creek,  Union  covmty,  and  has  here 
since  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  and  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and 
horses.  His  home  place  comprises  f  oui'  hundred  and  eighty  acres  and 
is  devoted  to  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  hay,  of  which  he  raises  large 
quantities.  In  the  stock  business  he  has  won  envaable  success  as  a 
breeder  of  registered  Percheron  horses  and  also  of  sheep.  Mr.  Gor- 
ham owns  other  land  in  the  Powder  River  valley  and  has  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  on  Wolf  Creek  in  Baker  county.  His  holdings 
embrace  altogether  over  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  a  large  per  cent 
of  which  is  irrigated,  including  practically  his  entire  home  farm  of 
four  hundred  and  eightj^  acres.  There  are  three  artesian  wells  on  the 
home  ranch,  one  being  onlj^  sixty-five  feet  deep  and  another  reach- 
ing a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet.  The  family  or- 
chard has  always  borne  well  but  Mr.  Gorham  has  not  devoted  any  at- 
tention to  the  fruit  business.  In  connection  with  liis  agricultural  in- 
terests he  carries  on  a  general  merchandising  establislunent  at  North 
Powder  and  in  the  conduct  of  tliis  enterprise  has  won  a  well  merited 
measure  of  prosperity. 

In  1870  Mr.  Gorham  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Marj-  Ann 
Nation,  who  was  born  in  Nebraska  and  who  lost  her  father  in  in- 
fancy. Unto  our  subject  and  his  wife  were  born  the  following  chil- 
dren: WiUiam  H.,  who  is  a  resident  of  North  Powder;  Mary  Lucy, 
now  Mrs.  John  W.  Haines,  of  North  Powder;  Charles  Edward,  who 
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is  deceased;  Mrs.  Virginia  Poland,  who  resides  on  Wolf  Creek;  Al- 
bert Franklyn,  who  is  stiU  living  on  the  homestead ;  Carrie  Ann,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Robert  Stockweather  and  makes  her  home  on  Wolf 
Creek;  Arthur  and  Oscar  A.,  both  at  home;  Harvey  E.,  living  on 
Willow  Creek;  and  Bryan  Jennings,  and  Vermont,  who  are  also  yet 
under  the  parental  roof. 

In  politics  Mr.  Gorham  is  a  stanch  democrat.  He  has  served  his 
district  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  and  has  also  been  a  member 
of  the  North  Powder  council.  It  was  against  his  wishes  that  he  was 
elected  county  surveyor,  for  he  is  an  extremely  busy  man  and  has 
not  felt  that  he  should  accept  public  office.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
has  been  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  veteran's  emblem.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Farmers  Union.  He  is  now  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age  and  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  north- 
west, with  the  annals  of  which  he  is  largelj'^  familiar  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  which  he  has  been  prominently  identified. 
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lILLIAM  ABERNETHY  is  one  of  the  venerable 
citizens  of  Forest  Grove,  having  attained  the  age 
of  eighty  years.  Much  of  this  period  has  been  spent 
in  Oregon  and  in  the  improvement  of  his  business 
opportunities  here  he  has  won  success  that  now  en- 
ables him  to  live  retired.  His  birth  occurred  in  New 
York  city,  September  16,  1831.  His  father,  George  Abernethy,  was 
also  a  native  of  the  American  metropolis,  born  October  7,  1807,  and 
there  he  acquired  his  education.  In  early  manhood  he  wedded  Anne 
Pope,  who  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  England,  September  10,  1811. 
Their  wedding  was  celebrated  in  New  York,  January  21,  1830,  and 
the  remains  of  both  now  rest  in  Riverview  cemetery  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  the  father  having  died  in  that  city  May  2,  1877.  The  mother, 
however,  passed  away  in  New  York  city,  April  30,  1884,  but  her  re- 
mains were  brought  back  to  this  state  for  interment.  In  the  family 
were  two  children,  the  younger  being  Annie  Abernethy,  who  became 
the  wife  of  General  H.  C.  Hodges,  of  the  United  States  army  who 
is  now  retired  and  lives  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  His  wife  passed  away 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  31,  1911.  General  Hodges  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  was  stationed  first  in 
the  Indian  Territory  and  later  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  where  he 
served  as  adjutant  of  the  Fom*th  Infantry.  Subsequently  he  was 
transferred  to  California  and  afterward  to  Philadelphia. 

Few  residents  of  Oregon  have  resided  within  the  borders  of  this 
state  for  a  longer  period  than  William  Abernethy,  who  came  to  the 
northwest  in  1840  when  but  nine  years  of  age,  landing  at  Vancouver, 
Washington,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  after  having  made  the  long 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn  on  the  ship  Lausanne.  His  father  came 
to  the  Pacific  coast  as  secular  agent  of  Methodist  missions  and  was 
stationed  first  at  Salem  and  afterward  at  Oregon  City,  assisting  in 
building  the  Methodist  church  at  the  latter  place.  He  also  erected 
the  fii'st  brick  store  in  Oregon  City,  it  being  the  second  brick  build- 
ing in  the  entire  state.  He  was  very  prominent  as  a  factor  in  the 
early  progress  and  upbuilding  of  this  section  of  the  country  and  was 
chosen  the  first  provisional  governor  of  Oregon  Territory  for  two 
terms  of  four  years.     That  he  filled  the  office  most  capably  is  in- 
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dicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  reelected  while  on  a  trip  to  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  Following  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  and  his 
retirement  from  office,  he  owned  and  operated  the  Linn  City  (Oregon) 
Works,  a  flourmill  and  sawmill,  and  when  that  business  was  burned 
out  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  commission  business  in  Portland, 
where  he  resided  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he 
was  sixty-six  years  of  age. 

Brought  to  the  northwest  in  his  earlj'^  boyhood.  William  Aber- 
nethy  largely  acquired  liis  education  in  Willamette  UniversitJ^  Later 
he  went  to  California,  in  1849,  attracted  bj'^  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
that  state.  He  next  made  his  way  to  New  York  city,  where  he  spent 
three  years  as  a  student  in  the  James  McEllicott  School.  He 
next  became  a  student  in  the  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts in  which  he  spent  three  years  and  later  matriculated  for 
a  three  years'  course  in  the  scientific  department  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, completing  his  studies  Avithin  the  classical  walls  of  that  old 
institution  in  1853.  In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  making  his  way  to  Oregon  City,  after  which  he  began  farm- 
ing at  Green  Point.  He  next  went  to  Portland,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  assaying  for  George  Colher  Robbins,  of  that  city.  ,  He  sub- 
sequently spent  a  year  at  The  Dalles  and  another  year  at  Boise,  after 
which  he  retiu*ned  to  Portland,  where  he  established  a  packing  busi- 
ness and  bag  factory.  Here  he  suffered  losses  through  fire,  the  fac- 
tory being  totally  destroyed,  after  which  he  removed  to  Abernethy 
Heights,  near  Oswego,  Oregon,  where  he  lived  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  centmy,  and  then  sold  his  property  there,  comprising  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  and  a  third  acres,  to  a  syndicate.  This  is  now  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  residence  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland.  For 
a  year  thereafter  he  resided  in  Rose  city,  and  in  August,  1891,  re- 
moved to  Coos  county,  where  he  continued  until  1904.  In  that  year 
he  came  to  Forest  Grove,  where  he  stiU  resides,  resting  now  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  fruits  of  liis  former  toil  and  the  handsome  competence 
which  he  has  gained  through  his  investments. 

On  the  25th  of  Jvme,  1863,  JNIr.  Abernethy  was  maraed  to  Miss 
Sarah  F.  Gray,  who  was  born  November  25,  1843,  at  the  mission  near 
Salem,  Oregon.  Her  father,  William  H.  Gray,  was  born  in  New 
York  state  in  December,  1810,  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1836,  with  Dr. 
Marcus  Whitman,  engaging  in  missionary  work.  In  early  hfe  he  had 
been  apprenticed  to  the  cabinet  makers'  trade  and  later  had  studied 
medicine  for  tlu-ee  years,  but  ill  health  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
studies  and  go  to  the  mountains.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  associated 
himself  ^nth  the  American  Board  of  Missions  and  this  led  to  his  re- 
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moval  to  the  Pacific  coast.  When  he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
missions  he  went  to  Clatsop  Plains  where  he  rendered  medical  aid 
to  those  in  need  of  such  service.  At  length  he  went  east  to  buy  sheep 
for  himself  and  farmers  in  that  locahty.  He  brought  the  sheep  across 
the  plains  to  Portland,  where  he  put  them  on  flat  boats  to  be  taken 
to  their  destination,  but  a  storm  came  up  and  wrecked  the  boats,  so 
that  all  of  the  sheep  were  drowned,  Mr.  Gray  thus  losing  everything 
that  he  had  for  he  invested  his  entire  fortune  in  the  sheep.  He  at  once 
sought  employment  in  other  ways,  accepting  anything  that  he  could 
find  to  do  in  order  that  he  might  properly  care  for  his  family  and  re- 
trieve his  fortune.  Going  to  Astoria  he  built  a  house  and  kept  board- 
ers. Later  he  removed  to  Fort  Hope,  on  the  Frazier  river  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  built  a  sloop,  after  which  he  engaged  in  freighting 
between  Fort  Hope  and  Fort  Yale,  remaining  at  that  point  for  two 
years,  or  in  1859  and  1860.  He  afterward  built  a  sloop  called  the 
Sarah  F.  Gray,  which  he  brought  down  the  Columbia  river.  In  July, 
1861,  he  went  to  Portland  and  afterward  to  The  Dalles  and  engaged 
in  freighting  on  the  Colimabia  and  Snake  rivers.  Again  he  turned  to 
Astoria  and  took  up  his  abode  upon  a  farm  where  his  wife  died,  while 
he  passed  away  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  Kamm,  in  Port- 
land. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abernethy  were  born  thirteen  children  of 
whom  three  died  in  early  life:  George  Henry,  who  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  ten  years;  Mary,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one  year;  and 
Priscilla,  at  the  age  of  three  years.  The  others  are :  Anna  May,  the 
wife  of  B.  W.  Starr,  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  in  the  office  of  the 
Shasta  Limited;  Carohne  A.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Burgess, 
of  Sunnyside,  Washington;  William  Gray,  who  was  in  Alaska  for 
eleven  years  and  is  now  a  mining  engineer  living  in  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington; Edwin  P.  S.  A.,  who  is  running  a  mill  in  Coos  county;  Violet 
O.  G.,  the  wife  of  Bennett  Swanton,  a  lawyer  of  Marshfield,  Oregon ; 
Daisy  S.  F.,  who  is  the  twin  sister  of  Violet  and  the  wife  of  Archie 
Hahn,  of  Whitman  College,  of  Walla  Walla,  Washington;  Pearl 
Dunning,  the  wife  of  M.  C.  Miller,  of  Dora,  Oregon;  Frances  Mary, 
the  wife  of  A.  T.  Hahn,  a  mining  engineer  with  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Company  of  Portland;  Camilla  D.,  at  home;  and  Mizpah  I., 
the  wife  of  Virgil  E.  Waterman,  of  Welches,  Oregon. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  historj'^  of  William  Abernethy,  yet  it  tells  lit- 
tle of  his  real  experiences  for  he  lived  in  this  state  long  before  its 
admission  to  the  Union.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  here  the  major 
part  of  the  great  forests  were  uncut,  the  natural  resources  of  the  state 
were  unimproved  and  the  Indians  far  outniunbered  the  wliite  settlers. 
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Here  and  there  a  little  settlement  was  to  be  seen  and  the  seeds  of 
civilization  planted  by  the  early  residents  have  born  rich  fruit.  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  not  only  been  an  interested  witness  of  all  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  but  has  ever  borne  his 
part  in  the  work  of  public  improvement  and  upbuilding. 
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)ILLIAM  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  known  to  the 
pioneers  of  eastern  Oregon  as  Tom  Wright,  has 
lived  in  Union  continuously  since  1865  and  with  the 
passing  years  his  activity  and  his  usefulness  have 
increased,  placing  him  among  the  most  prominent 
and  valued  residents  of  this  part  of  the  state.  He 
has  at  different  times  been  coimected  with  merchandise  and  milling, 
and  since  1883  has  been  continuously  connected  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  as  cashier  and  president. 

Mr.  Wright  was  born  in  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois,  July  28,  1845, 
a  son  of  George  and  Naomi  (Ulm)  Wright,  the  former  a  native  of 
Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  England,  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Wright,  always  remained  a  resident 
of  England  and  there  passed  away  when  his  son  George  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  In  the  maternal  line  W.  T.  Wright  comes  of  German 
ancestry.  His  great-grandfather  was  born  in  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany,  and  came  to  America  with  the  Hessian  soldiers  who  were 
hired  by  King  George  III  to  do  battle  with  the  colonists  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  Learning  much  of  conditions  which  here  existed  he 
deserted  the  English  army  and  joined  the  American  forces,  allying 
his  interests  forever  afterward  with  the  people  of  the  new  world.  The 
war  over  he  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  His  son,  Edward  Ulm,  the  grandfather  of  W.  T.  Wright, 
removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  and  later  to  Illinois,  taking  up 
his  abode  near  Mount  Carmel.  He  there  engaged  in  farming  and 
also  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  preaching  the  gospel. 

George  Wright  early  became  interested  in  maritime  affairs.  His 
father  was  a  shipbuilder,  and  when  a  yoimg  man  the  son  went  to  sea, 
spending  a  nmnber  of  years  on  the  ocean,  but  in  the  meantime  he 
established  his  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  when  he  left 
the  sea  it  was  to  engage  in  sailing  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Three  times 
he  suffered  shipwreck,  once  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  again  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  for  the  third  time  when  sailing  on  the  lakes. 
In  1841  he  wedded  Naomi  Ulm  and  took  up  his  abode  near  Mount 
Carmel,  Illinois,  at  which  time  he  engaged  in  fanning,  there  remain- 
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ing  until  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  when  he  started  for  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  journey  was  made  by  wagon  across  the  plains,  and  although  the 
trip  consumed  six  months  the  party  had  no  serious  trouble  beyond 
the  usual  hardships  and  privations  of  such  a  journey.  Mr.  Wright 
and  liis  family  arrived  at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1852,  finding  there  a  little  city  containing  only  about  one  thousand 
inhabitants.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  business  there  but 
in  1861  Avent  to  Idaho,  where  he  spent  a  large  part  of  the  time  in 
the  mines  until  the  fall  of  1864  when  he  located  permanently  in  Union, 
Oregon.  Here  he  was  joined  by  his  son  William  in  1865  and  later 
by  other  members  of  the  family  who  came  from  Portland.  There 
were  tlxree  sons  of  whom  John  T.  died  in  1905,  while  Josiah,  born  in 
Portland,  is  still  living  in  Union.  The  father  continued  to  make  that 
place  Ms  home  imtil  his  death,  which  occurred  May  11,  1893.  He 
had  long  survived  his  wife  who  died  in  Union  in  1875. 

William  T.  Wright  was  a  little  lad  of  about  seven  years  when  his 
parents  crossed  the  plains,  in  fact,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  oc- 
cm-red  during  the  journey.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools 
of  Portland  and  in  1865  he  was  graduated  from  the  old  Portland 
Academy.  Immediately  afterward  he  joined  his  father  in  Union 
and  with  him  continued  in  merchandising  and  milling,  the  business 
being  carried  on  until  1882.  He  was  then  elected  county  clerk  and 
served  for  two  years.  In  1883  he  organized  the  National  Bank  of 
Union,  of  which  he  became  cashier,  continuing  in  that  position  until 
the  death  of  liis  father,  who  from  1884  to  1893  had  been  president, 
to  which  office  the  son  succeeded.  He  has  since  remained  at  the  head 
of  tliis  institution,  carrying  the  bank  successfully  through  the  great 
financial  panic  of  1893  without  asking  assistance  and  without  the  loss 
of  a  dollar  to  a  single  individual.  From  the  beginning  the  bank  has 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  career  and  shows  a  splendid  annual  report.  A 
general  banking  business  is  conducted  and  the  institution  now  has 
many  depositors  and  patrons. 

So  complex  and  important  have  been  the  business  interests  of  Mr. 
Wright  that  he  has  had  little  time  for  pubhc  office  even  had  he  had 
ambitions  in  that  direction.  However,  he  has  never  neglected  his 
duties  of  citizensliip,  and  when  he  felt  it  incumbent  to  serve  the  public 
in  an  official  capacity  he  has  done  so  without  hesitancy.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  mayor  of  the  city  to  which  he  gave  a  practical,  business- 
like and  progressive  administration.  He  has  also  done  effective  serv- 
ice on  the  school  board,  and  the  cause  of  education  has  ever  found  in 
him  a  warm  friend.  A  hfe-long  republican,  Mr.  Wright  cast  his  first 
vote  for  General  U.  S.  Grant  for  president  and  has  always  been  active 
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in  the  party  councils  in  Oregon.  He  served  continuously  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  as  a  delegate  to  the  state  conventions  and  twice 
was  secretary  of  the  convention.  Many  of  his  fellow  citizens,  recog- 
nizing his  abihty  and  patriotism,  urged  him  in  1906  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  congress,  but  he  steadily  refused,  prefering  that  his  public 
service  be  done  as  a  private  citizen  and  not  as  an  official.  He  gives 
his  aid  and  cooperation  to  every  movement  which  he  deems  of  value 
to  the  community,  and  his  support  of  any  measure  is  an  influencing 
factor  in  winning  for  it  further  support  from  his  fellow  to\vnsmen. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1870,  Mr.  Wright  was  married  to  Miss 
Bell  Mallory,  of  Greenwood,  Steuben  county,  New  York.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Augustus  Mallory,  a  brother  of  Rufus  Mallory,  a  former 
member  of  congress  and  one  of  Oregon's  leading  citizens  now  prac- 
ticing law  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dolph,  Mallory,  Gearin  &  Simon, 
of  Portland.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  have  been  born  eleven 
children.  Annie  passed  away  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  William  T. 
Jr.,  who  was  educated  in  Union,  became  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  being  the  youngest  bank  cashier 
in  the  United  States.  He  afterward  spent  a  year  in  Denver  and  in 
Salina,  Kansas,  and  upon  his  return  received  the  appointment  of 
state  bank  examiner  from  Governor  Benson.  When  the  new  law  of 
1911  was  passed  he  was  made  state  superintendent  of  banks,  having 
been  the  author  of  the  law  which  has  now  a  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  banking  system  of  Oregon.  Frances  Wright,  a  graduate  of 
Mills  College,  of  Oakland,  California,  is  now  the  wife  of  S.  D. 
Townley,  a  professor  of  the  Stanford  University  of  California. 
George,  the  third  of  the  family  died  when  but  three  months  old. 
Edith  married  W.  T.  Phy  and  has  four  children.  Ina,  now  Mrs. 
Herbst,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Michigan)  College  of 
Music  and  other  musical  schools  of  this  country.  She  went  abroad 
for  further  study  in  Germany,  and  for  three  years  was  a  pupil 
of  Herr  Mueller  Kahnberg.  For  three  years  she  was  the  leading 
soprano  of  the  Coburg-Gotha  Grand  Opera  Company,  but  is  now 
devoting  her  time  to  concert  work  and  teaching.  She  lives  at  Weimer, 
Germany,  and  has  two  children.  Rufus  Wright,  the  next  in  the  fam- 
ily, was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Union  and  in  the  Oregon  Univer- 
sity and  is  now  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  in  his  native  town. 
Elmer,  who  supplemented  his  public-school  course  by  study  in  Whit- 
man College,  the  University  of  Oregon  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  mining  engineer  and  metalurgist  located  in  Portland. 
Charles  W.,  after  attending  the  schools  of  Union,  entered  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  now  cashier.     Irwin  D.  is  assistant 
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cashier  of  that  institution.    Lucille,  the  youngest,  died  when  but  two 
years  of  age. 

While  Mr.  Wright  has  made  for  himself  a  prominent  position  in 
business  circles,  this  by  no  means  embraces  the  extent  of  his  activities. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  Masons  of  the  state,  having 
affiliated  with  the  craft  since  1872.  He  passed  through  all  the  chairs 
of  the  local  lodge  and  became  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
state  in  1875.  He  then  filled  all  the  offices  of  that  organization,  serv- 
ing as  grand  master  of  Oregon  in  1893-4.  He  was  also  grand  high 
priest  of  the  grand  chapter  in  1899-1900,  and  was  grand  conmiander 
of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar  in  1901-2.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  of  Portland,  its  membership  being  fifty-nine  while  it  now  has 
eighteen  hundred  members.  In  Union,  not  to  know  W.  T.  Wright 
is  to  argue  one's  self  unknown,  and  throughout  the  state  he  has  a 
very  wide  acquaintance  because  of  his  business  and  fraternal  activi- 
ties. He  was  president  of  the  Oregon  State  Pioneer  Association  in 
1905;  served  as  alternate  commissioner  to  the  Colimibian  Exposition 
at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  as  Oregon  State  Commissioner  at  the  Alaska 
Yukon  Exposition  at  Seattle  in  1909.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  present  the  silver  service  to  the  battleship 
Oregon.  Anyone  meeting  Mr.  Wright  face  to  face  would  know  at 
once  that  he  is  an  individual  embodying  all  the  elements  of  what  this 
country  would  term  "A  square  man" — one  in  whom  to  have  confi- 
dence, a  dependable  man  in  any  relation  and  any  emergency.  His 
quietude  in  deportment,  his  easy  dignity,  his  frankness  and  cordiality 
of  address  with  a  total  absence  of  anything  sinister  or  anything  to 
conceal,  fortoken  a  man  who  is  ready  to  meet  any  obligation  of  life 
with  the  confidence  and  courage  that  come  of  conscious  personal  abil- 
ity, right  conception  of  things  and  an  habitual  regard  for  what  is 
best  in  the  exercise  of  human  activities.  Someone  has  said  that  the 
quotation  might  well  be  applied  to  him  "And  long  he  bore  without 
abuse  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 
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ROBABLY  no  one  citizen  of  Oregon  contributed 
more  largely  to  promoting  the  development  of 
the  fruit  industry  in  the  state  than  the  late  Cyrus 
Edwin  Hoskins,  who  was  not  only  a  business  man 
of  rare  judgment  and  sagacity,  but  a  hortictdturist 
of  far  more  than  local  reputation.  His  most  notable 
contribution  to  the  science  of  horticulture  was  unquestionably  the 
cherry  that  bears  his  name,  but  in  all  probability  he  will  be  longer 
remembered  as  the  man  who  shipped  the  first  consignment  of  dried 
prunes  from  Oregon. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  born  of  the  marriage  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Ann  (Hodson)  Hoskins,  his  birth  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna, 
Clinton  coimty,  Ohio,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1842.  His  entire  life  was 
spent  on  a  farm,  his  youthful  energies  being  early  directed  along  agri- 
cultural hnes,  the  duties  of  which  increased  as  his  strength  developed 
with  the  passing  years.  He  pursued  his  education  in  the  district 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  the  standard  of  which  was  about 
in  common  with  those  prevaihng  at  that  period.  Being  of  a  studious 
nature,  however,  he  keenly  observed  what  was  going  on  in  the  great 
world  of  nature  about  him,  where  he  picked  up  many  valuable  lessons 
not  taught  in  school  rooms  nor  to  be  found  in  text-books,  that  later 
proved  invaluable  to  him.  He  laid  a  good  foundation  by  his  thorough 
mastery  of  the  fimdamentals,  that  he  supplemented  all  through  life 
by  careful  and  wide  reading  on  general  subjects,  and  was  always  con- 
sidered to  be  a  well  informed  man  whose  opinion  on  all  current  topics 
was  well  worthy  of  expression.  His  schoolmg  was  terminated  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  and  the  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
that  were  always  two  of  his  most  pronounced  characteristics  were  then 
manifested  by  his  laying  aside  his  text-books  in  order  to  take  up  the 
musket.  He  enlisted  during  the  very  early  days  of  the  conflict  and  re- 
mained at  the  front  mitil  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  During  that 
period  he  saw  much  active  service,  participating  in  a  number  of  notable 
battles,  but  was  never  wounded. 

Soon  after  receiving  his  discharge  he  was  married  and  immediately 
following  he  and  his  bride  located  on  a  farm,  in  Rush  county,  Indiana, 
which  he  operated  until  1877.    He  had  always  been  desirous  of  com- 
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ing  to  the  west  and  in  the  later  year  together  with  liis  wife  and  fam- 
ily he  came  to  Oregon.  Upon  his  arrival  here  he  purchased  three  hmi- 
dred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Yamhill  county,  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Springbrook,  near  Newberg,  and  here  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  hfe.  Mr.  Hoskins  was  a  progressive  man,  but  not  a 
theorist,  being  thoroughly  practical  in  all  of  his  methods,  and  he 
readily  realized  that  conditions  in  this  section  of  the  country  were  very 
different  from  those  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  encounter  in 
farming  in  the  middle  states.  He  made  a  careful  study  of  his  soil, 
its  needs  and  requirements,  as  well  as  the  climatic  conditions,  and  gov- 
erned his  undertakings  accordingly.  He  experimented  extensively, 
particularly  with  fruits,  earl)'  recognizing  that  this  in  time  was  going 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest  fruit  sections  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  the  world.  In  his  orchard  was  to  be  found  an  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  cherry  trees,  that  he  grafted  and  experimented 
■with  mitil  he  obtained  the  cherry  that  is  now  bearing  his  name.  The 
introduction  of  this  fruit  established  his  reputation  as  a  horticulturist 
and  he  soon  became  recognized  not  only  in  this  immediate  locality  but 
throughout  the  northwest  as  one  of  the  leading  fruit  growers.  Later 
he  increased  the  scope  of  his  activities  by  adding  prunes  and  apples 
and  other  varieties  of  fruit  to  his  orchard.  He  introduced  the  prune 
industry  in  the  state,  placing  upon  the  market  the  first  car  load  of 
Oregon  dried  prunes.  He  applied  liimself  painstakingly  and  intel- 
lingently  to  whatever  he  vmdertook,  and  was  always  striving  to  improve 
the  standard  of  each  and  all  of  liis  products.  That  his  efforts  were 
rewarded  bj'^  success  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  his  dried  prunes 
received  the  first  prize  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893,  while 
the  Hoskin  cherry  was  awarded  the  silver  cup  at  Salem,  Oregon.  He 
became  one  of  the  widely  known  and  affluent  orchardists  of  the  state, 
and  his  death  on  the  18th  of  August,  1908,  meant  a  loss  not  only  to 
the  community,  where  he  was  so  well  known  and  highly  regarded,  but 
to  the  state  at  large.  He  had  always  led  an  active  life,  the  dominant 
interests  of  which  had  been  of  a  natiu-e  to  help  not  only  himself  but  all 
who  were  engaged  in  similar  enterprises,  and  he  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion by  his  many  contributions  to  the  vocation  he  followed. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1865,  Mr.  Hoskins  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Matilda  Hadley,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Lucinda 
Hadley,  natives  of  Indiana,  in  which  state  Mrs.  Hoskins  was  also 
born  and  reared.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hadley  removed  to  Oregon  in  1882, 
and  here  they  both  passed  away.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  chil- 
dren. Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoskins  there  were  born  two  daughters: 
Ellis  M.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years;  and  Joycie,  the  wife  of  E. 
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Lemon,  who  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Jackson  comity,  Oregon,  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1903.  Mrs.  Hoskins  still  lives  on  the  ranch 
where  she  has  resided  for  so  many  years  at  Springbrook,  but  since  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  has  sold  all  but  fifty  acres  of  her  place.  The 
land  she  has  retained  is  practically  all  planted  in  cherry  and  prime 
trees,  that  annually  net  her  a  handsome  income.  This  ranch  is  one  of 
the  show  places  of  Yamhill  county,  not  only  because  of  what  its  former 
owner  achieved,  but  owing  to  its  many  attractive  features  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  supplied  with  every  convenience  needed  in  the  equipment  of 
a  commercial  orchard,  that  is  operated  in  accordance  with  modern 
ideas. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Hoskins  was  identified  with  the  Masonic  order, 
having  been  initiated  in  Carthage  Lodge,  No.  169,  of  the  grand  juris- 
diction of  Indiana  in  1867,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  past 
master  of  Newberg  Lodge,  No.  104.  In  early  hfe  he  voted  the  re- 
publican ticket,  but  during  liis  latter  years  he  gave  his  support  to 
the  prohibition  party.  He  took  much  interest  in  all  public  aif  airs,  but 
never  actively  participated  in  political  matters,  preferring  to  concen- 
trate his  powers  upon  the  development  and  promotion  of  the  fruit  cul- 
ture, through  which  he  contributed  his  full  quota  as  a  citizen  toward 
the  advancement  of  his  community.  He  was  of  strong  personality, 
possessing  high  standards,  that  governed  all  of  his  relations  in  life, 
soimd  principles  and  the  determination  of  purpose,  that  never  accepted 
defeat.  His  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were  strongly  marked,  yet  he 
was  charitable  in  his  criticisms  and  lenient  in  his  judgments,  never 
condemning  any  unheard.  He  was  a  man  who  would  have  been  an 
acquisition  to  any  community;  his  irreproachable  character  no  less 
than  his  achievements  giving  him  a  commanding  position,  and  com- 
pelling his  recognition  as  one  destined  to  lead  in  anything  he  vmder- 
took. 


(Seorge  ?B.  Bukek 


;E0RGE  B.  DUKEK  is  the  president  of  the  Condon 
National  Bank.  His  birth  occurred  in  Oneida  county. 
New  York,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1858,  his  par- 
ents being  George  and  Mary  (Meyer)  Dukek,  both 
natives  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany.  They  emigrated 
to  America  when  they  were  entering  upon  the 
period  of  yoimg  manhood  and  womanhood,  locating  in  Oneida  county. 
New  York,  where  they  were  shortly  afterward  married  and  continued 
to  reside  until  1865.  In  this  year  they  removed  to  Delaware  county, 
Iowa,  where  Mr.  Dukek  purchased  a  farm  and  for  many  years  was 
successfully  engaged  as  an  agriculturist.  He  is  now  living  retired  in 
Manchester,  Delaware  county,  Iowa,  but  his  wife  was  called  to  her 
final  rest  in  1889. 

George  B.  Dukek  was  reared  at  home  and  acquired  his  education 
in  the  public  schools.  In  1884  he  left  the  parental  roof  and  removed 
to  Oregon,  locating  in  what  is  now  Gilliam  county  but  which  at  that 
time  formed  a  portion  of  Wasco  coimty.  Here  he  preempted  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Condon,  on 
which  he  located,  but  after  a  brief  period  spent  on  this  land  he  pur- 
chased another  farm,  to  which  he  removed.  He  now  owns  ten  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Gilham  county.  He  was  actively  engaged  as 
a  ranchman  until  1906,  when  he  rented  his  land  and  gave  his  entire  time 
to  his  varied  and  somewhat  widely  distributed  business  interests.  In 
1906  he  became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  organization  of  the 
Condon  National  Bank  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  that  institution.  In  1909  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  in  which  capacity  he  has  since  remained. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Dukek  is  identified  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  belonging  to  Mayt^Ue  Lodge,  No,  81,  and  also  to 
the  subordinate  branches  of  the  order.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  He  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the 
repubhcan  party  and  is  one  of  its  active  and  influential  constituents. 
Mr.  Dukek  is  unmarried.  He  enjoys  an  enviable  position  in  the  social 
circles  of  the  community  and  the  business  interests  of  his  city  and 
county  never  fail  to  secure  his  hearty  cooperation  whenever  he  is  called 
upon  to  in  any  way  lend  his  influence  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
ral  welfare. 
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aiexanber  Jf urgasfon 

ILEXANDER  FURGASON  is  a  patriarch  among 
the  early  pioneers  of  Union  county,  Oregon,  being 
one  of  the  very  first  white  settlers  to  enter  this  un- 
broken western  wilderness  and  establish  his  home 
upon  her  virgin  soil,  and  here  he  has  continued  to  live 
for  nearly  a  full  half  century,  during  which  time  he 
has  been  identified  with  the  development  of  her  stock  and  agricultural 
interests.  He  was  born  at  Roush's  Point,  Lake  Champlain,  New 
York,  on  March  26,  1826,  and  is  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Elizabeth 
(Baker)  Furgason.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Canada  and  while  yet 
a  young  man,  removed  to,  and  became  a  citizen  of,  the  United  States. 
In  this  coimtry  he  was  married,  and  estabhshed  his  early  residence  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  following  the  occupation  of  a  farmer.  In 
1866,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  two  sons,  who  had  preceded  him 
to  Oregon,  he  removed  to  that  state  and  made  his  home  with  his  son, 
Louis,  where  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death  which  occuri-ed 
at  the  very  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years,  in  1872. 

Alexander  Furgason  was  reared  in  his  father's  home.  His  early 
educational  advantages  were  limited  and  he  was  obliged  to  acquire 
his  early  elementary  schooling  at  odd  times  and  broken  periods.  In 
1850  he  left  the  parental  roof  and  removed  to  Portage,  Wisconsin. 
Here,  for  a  time,  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  as  a  raftsman, 
driving  logs  on  the  river  to  the  booms  and  mills  below.  Later  he  be- 
came interested  and  occupied  himself  in  farming.  In  1862,  he  emi- 
grated to  Oregon,  crossing  the  plains,  with  ox  teams,  his  being  one  of 
a  train  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  wagons.  This  emigrant  train 
started  its  long  jom-ney  on  April  13,  of  that  year,  and  after  a  few  days 
for  rest  and  observation  at  Powder  river,  arrived  at  its  final  destination 
in  Grande  Ronde  valley  on  October  1st.  On  reaching  Grande  Ronde! 
valley,  our  pioneers  looked  upon  a  strange  and  new  world.  Stretching 
in  every  direction  from  their  camp  fires  lay  vast  stretches  of  unsur- 
veyed  land  waiting  to  be  occupied  by  experienced  agricultiu-ists  and 
industrious  and  enterprising  stockmen. 

Mr.  Furgason  was  quick  to  see  his  opportunity  and  having  su- 
preme faith  in  the  prospective  richness  of  the  soil,  he  took  possession 
under  the    federal  provision  of  law,  known  as    "squatters'  rights," 
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thereby  making  his  first  acquisition  of  Oregon  land  on  the  island  in 
Grande  Ronde  valley.  Here  he  estabhshed  his  home,  later  acquiring 
a  total  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  in  one  solid  body,  of  rich 
farming  and  range  land.  This  particular  locahty,  in  the  later  history 
of  Oregon  was  included  in  what  is  known  now  as  Union  county,  thus 
establishing  Mr.  Furgason's  imdisputed  title  of  being  one  of  the  very 
first  pioneers  of  that  county.  This  district  of  Oregon  at  the  time  of  his 
settlement  was  known  and  described  by  an  Indian  phrase,  which  on 
being  translated  bj^  him  into  the  English  language,  proved  to  be  what 
is  now  geographically  known  as  Grande  Ronde  valley.  Later  he  be;, 
came  the  founder  of  La  Grande  by  giving  to  that  place  its  designated 
and  officially  accepted  name.  He  also  named  Island  City  in  the  lo- 
cality near  where  he  lived.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
brought  into  tliis  part  of  eastern  Oregon  the  first  hogs  and  chickens 
as  necessar}'  additions  to  the  equipment  of  civilized  life,  paying  for 
his  pioneer  chickens  the  handsome  price  of  one  dollar  each,  the  pur- 
chase of  which  he  made  at  Des  Chutes.  On  his  journey  across  the  plains 
he  brought  with  him  three  thoroughbred  colts.  This  small  string  of 
horses  was  the  first  thoroughbred  stock  brought  into  Union  covmty  up 
to  that  time.  He  had  paid  for  one  filly  of  this  trio,  five  hundred  dollars 
in  gold,  an  investment  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  he  has  ever 
made  as  the  record  shows  that  by  the  time  she  had  attained  her  seven- 
teenth birthday,  he  had  sold  from  her  foals  and  their  off'springs  seven- 
teen thousand  dollars  worth  of  serviceable  thoroughbred  horses.  Her 
breeding  was  messengered  by  English  trotting  stock,  and  by  stal- 
hon  messenger  Xew  York  stock.  In  the  early  days,  JNIr.  Furgason 
freighted  his  supplies  from  The  Dalles,  using  a  yoke  of  cows,  with 
which  he  made  the  journey  across  the  plains.  Later,  the  cows  being 
retired  to  more  noble  service,  ox  teams  were  employed,  thirty  days 
being  required  to  make  the  round  trip.  Immediately  following  his 
settlement  in  addition  to  caring  for  the  interests  of  his  ranch,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  freighting  business,  making  regular  trips  from  Uma- 
tilla to  Union  county,  serving  in  the  early  days  the  sparsely  settled 
communities  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  the  old  original  home- 
stead, he  has  sold  the  major  portion  to  Ws  son,  still  retaining,  however, 
in  his  possession  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
owns  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Wallowa  county,  wliich  land 
he  uses  as  a  range  for  his  cattle  and  horses  and  has  done  so  for  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years. 

Alexander  Furgason  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Jeannette 
Dwinnell  in  1857  and  to  this  family  four  children  were  born,  two  of 
whom  are  living:  Leander,  who  resides  in  Elgin,  this  state;  and 
George,  of  Alberta,  Canada.    The  mother  died  Febraarj-  7,  1889,  and 
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the  father  now  makes  his  home  with  his  children.    Mr.  Furgason  Avas 
the  father  of  the  first  white  child  born  in  Union  county. 

Alexander  Furgason's  life  covers  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  early  pioneer  history.  He  has  been  constantly  associated 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  eastern  Oregon  dui-ing  nearly 
all  that  time,  in  which  it  has  grown  from  a  wilderness  into  a  thriving 
and  rich  agricultui-al  and  stock  section  of  the  great  state  of 
Oregon.  He  has  seen  how  the  once  desolate  hills  became  alive 
with  growing  herds  of  horses,  sheep  and  cattle,  and  how  the  broad 
acres,  untouched  by  ploughman's  toil  at  the  time  he  first  entered  the 
valley,  have  since  been  redeemed  and  developd  into  rich,  productive, 
agricultural  estates.  The  various  lines  of  railway  systems  have  en- 
tered, and  crossed,  and  recrossed  this  valley,  bringing  with  them  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  growing  cities,  full  of  industrial  enterprise 
and  well  ordered  civic  life.  With  all  this  varied  and  remarkable  growth 
he  has  been  intimately  and  continuously  associated,  and  withal  has 
maintained  a  reputation  for  the  constant  practice  of  the  virtues  of 
economy  and  integrity.  He  is  one  of  the  useful  citizens  of  the  county 
in  which  he  lives,  highly  esteemed  and  honored,  for  his  accomphsh- 
ments  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  his  county. 
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Hon.  anbretD  i?.  ^ttbert 

HE  HON.  ANDREW  N.  GILBERT  has  been  a 
resident  of  Oregon's  capital  for  forty-five  years.  His 
has  been  a  useful  and  honorable  record  as  a  represen- 
tative of  commercial  interests  and  as  a  member  of  the 
state  legislattu-e.  Prior  to  coming  to  the  northwest 
he  had  won  a  place  among  the  nation's  honored 
defenders,  having  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war.  He  was  born  in 
Grandview,  Illinois,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1840,  his  parents  being 
James  M.  and  Margaret  (Hurst)  Gilbert,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Virginia,  where  their  childhood  was  passed  and  where  they  were 
married.  They  became  pioneer  settlers  of  Illinois,  removing  to  Grand- 
view,  that  state,  in  1832 — the  year  in  which  the  question  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  red  men  was  forever  settled  there  in  the  Black  Hawk  war. 
The  father  was  a  shoemaker  and  followed  that  trade  until  1854,  when 
he  took  up  a  homestead  in  Edgar  county,  Illinois.  Locating  on  his 
farm,  he  thereafter  devoted  his  attention  to  its  development  and  im- 
provement until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1888,  when  he  had 
reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-four  years.  For  three  decades  he 
had  survived  his  wife,  who  died  in  1858,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years. 
Both  were  devoted  Christian  people,  holding  membership  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  in  the  work  of  which  they  took  an  active  part, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  was  also  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. 

Andrew  N.  Gilbert  devoted  his  youth  largely  to  the  acquirement  of 
an  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  in  the  Wave- 
land  Collegiate  Institute  at  Waveland,  Indiana,  which  he  entered  in 
the  fall  of  1860.  His  studies,  however,  were  interrupted  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war,  which  aroused  his  patriotic  spirit  and  led  to  his 
enlistment,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1861,  as  a  member  of  Company  E, 
Twelfth  Ilhnois  Infantry.  He  had,  however,  previously  enlisted  in  a 
company  made  up  at  school  to  serve  under  General  Lew  Wallace, 
but  the  regiment  had  been  filled  ere  they  reached  the  place  where  Gen- 
eral Wallace's  command  was  being  organized.  The  company  there- 
fore returned  to  Waveland  and  finished  out  their  school  year,  so  that 
the  mihtary  experience  of  Mr.  Gilbert  actually  began  on  the  15th  of 
July,  when  he  became  a  member  of  Company  E,  of  the  Twelfth  Illi- 
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nois  Infantrj'.  This  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Pittsburg 
Landing,  the  advance  on  Corinth,  all  the  engagements  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  the  march  under  Sherman  to  the  sea.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  years'  term  Mr.  Gilbert  reenlisted  in  the  same  regi- 
ment at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  and,  having  thus  veteranized,  continued 
to  ser\'e  vmtil  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  took  part  in  the  Grand  Re- 
view at  Washington,  which  was  the  most  celebrated  military  pageant 
ever  seen  on  the  western  hemisphere,  thousands  of  victorious  "boys  in 
blue"  marching  down  Pennsylvania  avenue  in  the  capital  city  under- 
neath a  banner  which  bore  the  words:  "The  only  debt  wliich  the  cotm- 
try  owes  that  she  cannot  pay  is  the  debt  which  she  owes  to  her  sol- 
diers." Mr.  Gilbert  was  afterward  honorably  discharged  and  mus- 
tered out  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the  summer  of  1865,  and  then  returned 
to  his  Illinois  home,  where  he  remained  until  the  1st  of  April,  1866. 

That  date  witnessed  his  start  for  the  west.  He  took  a  steamer  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for  Fort  Benton,  INIontana,  from  which  place 
he  proceeded  to  Helena,  where  he  remained  until  the  11th  of  August, 
when,  with  a  saddle  horse  and  a  pack  horse,  he  started  westward  all  by 
himself  over  the  old  Mullen  trail,  which  is  now  on  the  route  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Oregon  was  his  destination  and  on  the 
18th  of  October  he  arrived  in  Salem,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home 
his  residence  here  covering  the  intervening  period  of  forty-five  years. 
He  soon  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  grocery  store,  where  he  was  emploj^ed 
for  four  or  five  j^ears,  when,  in  company  with  Charles  Uzafogage,  he 
established  a  retail  shoe  business  vmder  the  firm  style  of  Uzafogage  & 
Gilbert.  This  partnership,  however,  was  dissolved,  after  two  years, 
at  wliich  time  Mr.  Gilbert  reentered  the  grocery  trade,  organizing  the 
firm  of  McCuUy  &  Gilbert.  He  had  charge  of  the  active  management 
of  the  business  for  two  years,  and  it  was  then  merged  into  the  firm  of 
Gilbert  &  Patterson,  which  conducted  a  very  profitable  and  growing 
business  until  1901.  In  that  year  they  sold  out  and  Mr.  Gilbert  retired 
from  active  life.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  in  the  city  in 
years  of  continuous  connection  with  its  trade  relations  and  his  com- 
mercial activity  constituted  an  important  chapter  in  the  business  an- 
nals of  Salem.  His  trade  grew  A\ith  the  growth  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding countrj^  for  his  honorable  business  methods  and  reasonable 
prices  commended  him  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  public. 

The  success  which  Mr.  Gilbert  achieved  would  alone  entitle  him 
to  distinction  as  a  representative  resident  of  central  Oregon  and  yet 
in  other  connections  he  has  figured  very  prominently,  leaving  the  im- 
press of  his  individuality  upon  the  political  annals  of  the  state  as  well 
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as  upon  its  commercial  development.  He  has  been  a  lifelong  republi- 
can and  an  influential  factor  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  As  early  as 
1870  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Salem  and  in  1874  and 
again  in  1876  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. The  session  of  1874  was  the  last  held  in  the  old  Holman  block 
and  he  served  in  the  first  session  wliich  convened  in  the  new  statehouse 
in  1876.  In  1882  he  was  again  called  forth  for  legislative  duty  and 
again  he  served  in  the  special  session  of  the  same  year.  He  thus  aided 
in  forming  the  laws  of  the  state,  giving  careful  consideration  to  impor- 
tant questions  which  came  up  for  settlement,  actuated  at  all  times  by 
a  spirit  of  unquestioned  devotion  to  duty  and  the  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth. He  was  postmaster  of  Salem,  under  the  administration  of 
President  Harrison,  for  five  years,  and  for  four  years  he  filled  the  po- 
sition of  superintendent  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  under  the  Lord 
administration.  In  1856  he  had  participated  in  the  organization  of 
the  republican  party  and  he  rode  in  the  parade  at  Charleston,  Illinois, 
at  the  time  the  famous  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  was  there 
held. 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  pleasantly  situated  in  his  home  life,  having  been 
married  in  1872  to  Miss  Estelle  A.  McCuUy,  a  native  of  Iowa  and  a 
daughter  of  David  McCully,  who  was  one  of  the  band  of  Argonauts 
who  in  1849  went  to  California  in  seai-ch  of  the  golden  fleece.  He 
afterward  came  northward  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Harrisburg,  and 
subsequently  he  removed  to  Salem,  where  he  became  very  prominent 
in  business  circles.  He  was  engaged  in  the  transportation  business, 
operating  a  line  of  vessels  on  the  river  for  a  nimiber  of  years.  Unto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  have  been  born  tlu-ee  children.  Ray  D.,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  grocery  business,  with  which  he  is  now  identified; 
Warren,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who  is  a  cartoonist  associated  with  the 
Denver  Post  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News ;  and  Agnes,  the  wife  of 
B.  O.  Schucking,  of  Salem. 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Salem's  old-time  resi- 
dents and  no  history  of  the  city  would  be  complete  without  extended 
reference  to  him  because  of  the  importance  of  his  activities  here  both 
in  business  and  financial  connections.  His  com'se  has  ever  been  above 
suspicion.  Among  the  citizens'  official  representatives  in  the  general 
assembly  he  has  ever  commanded  respect  and  in  his  home  city,  where 
he  is  best  known,  he  inspires  personal  friendships  of  unusual  strength 
and  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  have  the  highest  admiration 
for  his  good  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 


^I^^^^^NE  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  Union  county 
V  J  ^,^  \  /  and  one  of  its  heaviest  landowners  is  William  R. 
CI  I  I  C5  Hutchinson,  who  owns  and  operates  nearly  fom* 
C  ^  V^  C  J7  thousand  acres  of  fine  land.  He  Kves  inside  the  city 
w^Cy^*^  limits  of  Union  in  a  very  fine  and  well  appointed 
residence.  He  was  born  near  Mount  Carmel  in 
Wabash  county,  Illinois,  February  14,  1847,  the  son  of  WiUiam  and 
Margaret  (Young)  Hutchinson.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  mother  was  born  near  Mount  Carmel  in  Wabash 
coimty,  Illinois.  The  paternal  grandfather  emigrated  to  the  new 
world  when  William  Hutchinson  was  but  an  infant,  the  family 
settling  in  Ehzabeth,  New  Jersey.  After  making  that  place  their 
home  for  several  years  they  removed  to  Wabash  county,  where  the 
grandfather  died.  In  1852  William  Hutchinson  and  family,  to- 
gether with  three  other  heads  of  families,  namely:  John  Campbell, 
Ransom  Higgins  and  George  Wright,  accompanied  by  Samuel  Tay- 
lor, Samuel  Woods,  and  James  and  Henry  Young,  unmarried  men, 
formed  a  party  with  seven  wagons,  horses  and  oxen  and  started  on 
May  1st  for  the  Pacific  coast.  The  party  arrived  in  Portland 
November  1,  1852,  Samuel  Woods  having  been  di-owned  in  the 
Snake  river  during  the  trip.  They  remained  in  Portland  through  the 
winter,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  hard  one,  and  all  their  stock  except 
one  horse  died.  That  first  winter  was  one  of  bitter  experiences  and 
required  the  strictest  economy  coupled  with  hard  work  to  provide  the 
necessary  food  and  clothing.  In  the  spring  the  party  went  to  Cow- 
htz  county,  Washington,  where  Mr.  Hutchinson  took  up  a  donation 
claim  of  three  himdred  and  twenty  acres,  availing  himself  of  the  law 
then  in  force,  which  provided  that  settlers  who  would  remain  in  the 
country  for  four  years  shoxild  be  entitled  to  a  half-section  of  land. 
He  remained  on  the  land  for  the  required  length  of  time  and  in  1864 
removed  to  the  Grande  Ronde  valley,  arriving  there  on  the  1st  of 
May.  At  that  time  a  few  cabins  along  the  creek  were  the  only  signs 
of  settlement  which  the  valley  showed.  The  road  was  lined  with 
freighting  outfits  carrying  supplies  to  the  Idaho  mines  which  at  that 
time  were  very  promising,  the  supplies  being  landed  at  Umatilla  by 
boat.  Shortly  after  the  family  came  to  Union,  Wilham  Hutchinson 
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preempted  land  southwest  of  that  town  and  afterward  purchased  state 
school  land  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  upon  the  land  which 
he  pui'chased  in  Union  county,  making  his  home  there  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1893.  There  were  five  sons  in  his  family,  William 
R.  Hutcliinson  being  the  second  in  order  of  birth. 

William  R.  Hutchinson  received  a  limited  education  in  the  schools 
of  Oregon  and  remained  under  the  parental  roof  for  many  years  after 
reaching  maturity,  as  the  father  and  two  eldest  sons  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  stock-raising  for  a  number  of  years  in  partner- 
ship. Dming  his  younger  days  our  subject  engaged  in  prospecting 
to  some  extent  and  during  the  various  uprisings  of  the  Indians  fre- 
quently was  called  upon  for  scout  duty  and  assisted  in  guarding  the 
stock  of  the  settlers  from  raids.  Later  he  and  his  oldest  brother  went 
into  partnership,  continuing  to  engage  in  farming  and  stock-raising. 
In  1870  they  removed  their  headquarters  to  North  Powder,  Baker 
county,  the  partnership  continuing  vmtil  1900.  The  business  was 
very  successful  and  when  they  settled  up  their  affairs  there  was  some- 
thing hke  fom-  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land  to  be  divided.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  since  continued  farming  and  stock-raising.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  the  largest  landowner  in  Union  county,  owning  nearly  four 
thousand  acres,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  under  cultivation  and  the 
remainder  in  pasture. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  married  December  2,  1885,  to  Miss  Isabel 
Asbuiy,  a  native  of  Hamilton  county,  Illinois,  and  a  daughter  of 
Wesley  and  Susan  (Mitchell)  Asbiu^-,  the  former  a  native  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  latter  of  Illinois.  Her  paternal  grandfather,  Daniel 
Asbiu-y,  was  born  in  Lincoln  comity.  North  Carolina,  while  G.  F. 
Mitchell,  the  maternal  grandfather,  was  born  in  Virginia.  She  is  a 
relative  of  Bishop  Asbury,  the  first  Protestant  bishop  in  that  state. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  four  children  have  been  born:  Dora, 
Ralph  Wilham,  Stephen  and  Mabel,  all  of  whom  are  at  home.  The 
family  live  in  a  fine  residence  in  the  city  of  Union,  where  they  are 
leaders  in  business  and  social  circles.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  whose  success 
has  been  phenomenal,  is  mdely  known,  being  among  the  higlily  re- 
spected citizens  of  Union  county.  In  politics  he  is  independent  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  is  an  advocate  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance and  has  always  been  a  liberal  supporter  of  all  worthy  charitable 
movements. 


Clap  C.  Clark 


[LAY  C.  CLARK  is  a  well  known  and  popular  general 
merchant,  extensive  land  owner  and  cattleman  of 
I  ^  Arlington.  He  was  born  in  Chariton  comity,  Mis- 
V-^  (j^  souri,  Jmie  24,  1861,  a  son  of  Ephraim  and  Miary 
(Van  Tine)  Clark.  The  father  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky and  the  mother  in  New  York,  and  they  were 
married  in  Missouri,  where  they  resided  until  the  death  of  the  father, 
which  occurred  December  24,  1864.  The  mother  survived  him  until 
April  7,  1895. 

Clay  C.  Clark  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri,  in 
which  he  pursued  his  studies  during  the  winter  seasons  of  the  year, 
while  in  the  summers  he  earned  his  livelihood  in  farm  work,  being  so 
employed  in  Kansas  for  about  five  and  a  half  years.  When  eighteen 
or  ninteeen  years  of  age  he  discontinued  school  attendance  altogether 
and  began  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  farming  and  stock-raising, 
being  employed  by  others  until  he  removed  to  Oregon  in  1885.  On 
coming  to  this  state  he  settled  on  a  homestead  near  Blalock,  upon 
which  he  remained  for  many  years,  farming  in  a  diversified  way  and 
raising  cattle.  In  1905  he  removed  from  that  farm  to  Arhngton, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  meat  business.  He  remained  thus  employed 
until  1911,  when  he  entered  the  general  mercantile  trade  and  now  is 
conducting  a  good  business,  in  connection  with  a  meat  market  under 
the  firm  name  of  C.  C.  Clark  &  Sons.  He  also  owns  about  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  does  a  big  cattle  business,  raising  and  dis- 
posing of  large  numbers  of  cattle  each  year. 

Mr.  Clark  was  married  in  Sheridan  county,  Missouri,  March  9, 
1883,  to  Miss  Nancy  A.  Lambert,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Sarah 
Lambert.  To  this  union  were  born  five  children,  namely:  Lambert 
E.,  of  the  firm  of  C.  C.  Clark  &  Sons;  Claude  C,  the  secretary  of  C. 
C.  Clark  &  Sons;  Francis  C,  who  has  charge  of  the  meat  market  of 
this  firm;  Lulu  M,  at  home;  and  Edith  M.,  attending  school.  In  his 
political  views  Mr.  Clark  is  a  republican  and  is  a  prominent  man  in 
his  community,  having  been  county  commissioner  and  taking  an  active 
interest  in  local  affairs  as  well  as  in  the  policies  of  his  party  affecting 
the  nation.  In  his  fraternal  relations  he  belongs  to  Lodge  No.  88, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  is  also  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
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of  Portland  Consistory.  He  is  an  earnest  and  consistent  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  rendering  to  that  religious  denom- 
ination material  assistance  as  well  as  helping  by  his  influence  and 
personal  worth  to  make  the  church  and  its  allied  interests  efficient  for 
good  in  the  community.  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  lived  for  many  years  in 
Oregon,  during  all  of  which  time  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, has  been  a  remarkably  successful  man.  He  has  not  only  given 
the  strictest  attention  to  his  business,  and  labored  early  and  late  in 
building  up  a  fortune,  but  has  by  a  peculiar  fitness  so  well  directed  his 
efforts  that  he  has  achieved  much  larger  success  than  is  vouchsafed  to 
the  average  business  man.  He  enjoys  a  reputation  for  the  strictest 
integrity  and  all  of  his  transactions  with  his  customers  are  character- 
ized by  that  same  sagacity  which  has  distinguished  all  of  his  business 
dealings.  Being  of  an  affable  disposition  and  an  optimistic  spirit,  he 
displays  a  cordiality  of  manner  which  has  won  for  him  a  most  extensive 
list  of  acquaintances,  all  of  whom  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  substantial  men  of  his  county,  a 
man  of  large  calibre,  generous  and  broad  minded. 
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3.  1.  Mt^imii 


JMONG  the  men  who  have  achieved  much  success  in 
Oregon,  J.  L.  McKinnis  should  be  especially  men- 
/\  W)  tioned.  He  came  to  this  state  in  1864  and  in  1868 
.*  *•  K^  settled  on  his  present  property  three  miles  north  of 
Imbler,  w^ithin  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  which 
stand  as  sentinels  on  the  edge  of  the  beautiful 
Grande  Ronde  valley.  Mr.  McKinnis  was  a  pioneer  miller  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  erection  of  plants  in  Imbler,  La  Grande  and  Elgin. 
He  was  born  in  Jackson  county,  Ohio,  July  5,  1843,  a  son  of  Craner 
and  Catherine  (Truseler)  McKinnis,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Ohio.  The  grandfather,  Charles  McKinnis,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1780  and  died  in  1847.  The  great-grandfather,  Charles  McKinnis, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  served  in  the  British  army,  coming  to 
America  with  General  Braddock,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Later  he  settled  in  Butler 
county,  that  state,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  son 
Charles  married  Martha  Craner,  who  was  born  in  1778  and  died  in 
1864.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  the  year  1800,  becoming  a  pioneer  of 
that  state,  settling  on  the  Ohio  river  near  Chillicothe,  where  he  spent 
his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  a  part  of  the  time  engaged  in  run- 
ning fiatboats  on  the  Ohio  river  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Or- 
leans. He  made  the  journey  from  Pennsylvania  to  Chillicothe  in  a 
pirogue,  a  large  canoe,  down  the  Ohio  river  to  its  junction  with  the 
Scioto,  and  from  that  point  to  Chillicothe.  His  son,  Craner  McKinnis, 
removed  from  Ohio  to  Iowa  in  1849,  becoming  a  pioneer  of  that  state, 
where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  farming. 

J.  L.  McKinnis,  the  subject  of  this  review,  is  the  eldest  of  nine 
children,  seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  born  unto  his  parents.  He 
spent  his  boyhood  days  in  Iowa,  where  he  received  a  common-school 
education,  residing  in  that  state  until  1864,  when,  on  May  10,  he  joined 
a  party  bound  for  Oregon,  traveling  by  ox  teams.  They  had  consider- 
able trouble  with  the  Indians  on  the  Upper  Platte  river  but  all  escaped 
unharmed,  arriving  in  the  Grande  Ronde  valley,  September  27,  1864. 
In  1868  he  settled  on  his  present  farm  three  miles  north  of  Imbler, 
near  the  mountains.  He  has  added  extensively  to  his  original  holdings, 
now  possessing  nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres  which  constitute  the 
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home  farm,  also  owning  farms  at  Imbler  and  three  miles  distant  from 
that  place,  liis  land  aggregating  twenty-five  hmidred  acres,  all  in  the 
Grande  Ronde  valley.  He  raises  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  and  is  breed- 
ing stock  and  Percheron  horses,  using  thoroughbred  sires  exclusively. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  fiourmill  industry  in  this  section  and 
he  was  instrumental  in  having  built  the  mills  at  Imbler,  La  Grande 
and  Elgin.  He  also  engaged  in  the  sawmill  business  from  1890  until 
1896,  being  successful  at  his  various  undertakings. 

ISIr.  McKinnis  was  married  March  3,  1867,  to  Miss  Rachel  C. 
Harris,  a  native  of  Missouri  and  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Ann 
(Sturgill)  Harris,  natives  of  North  CaroHna.  Her  parents  removed 
to  Virginia  and  in  1865  to  Oregon,  coming  by  ox  teams.  They  had 
no  trouble  during  the  journey  with  the  Indians,  but  lost  some  of  their 
cattle  through  disease.  The  father  is  still  living,  having  celebrated  his 
ninety-first  birthday  March  19, 1912.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinnis  have 
been  born  eleven  children,  namely:  C.  L.,  residing  northwest  of  Sum- 
mer^-ille;  Beatrice,  the  wife  of  W.  F.  Hug,  who  hves  three  miles  east 
of  Elgin;  Herschel,  of  Alicel,  Oregon;  Ina,  the  wife  of  I.  A.  Binga- 
man ;  Frank,  residing  on  the  farm ;  Hannah,  who  married  Henrj'  Dav- 
idWzar,  of  Joseph;  Thomas,  of  Eugene;  Rosa,  the  wife  of  George 
Bade;  James,  residing  at  Imbler;  Charles,  deceased;  and  Stella,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Lee,  of  Lind,  Wasliington. 

Mr.  McKinnis  was  the  second  superintendent  of  schools  in  his 
county,  being  elected  to  that  position  in  1872.  He  is  a  man  greatly 
interested  in  educational  matters,  well  informed  on  the  topics  of  the 
day,  progi-essive  and  up-to-date.  He  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  cit- 
izens of  Union  county  and  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  the  com- 
munit}\  He  is  indebted  for  his  success  principally  to  his  own  industry, 
ambition  and  well  directed  efforts.  Coming  to  this  section  when  yet 
young,  he  possessed  the  foresight  necessar}'  to  grasp  opportunities  as 
they  arose  and  the  result  is  that  he  has  built  up  a  fortune  as  well  as  an 
honored  name. 
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jANY  and  varied  have  been  life's  experiences  for 
James  Small,  who  began  his  career  as  a  cabin  boy 
on  an  English  merchantman,  but  later  left  the  sea 
and  coming  to  America  joined  the  emigration 
to  California  in  '49.  For  practically  a  quarter  of 
a  century  thereafter  he  was  identified  with  the  mining 
interests  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  subsequently  withdrew  from  this  and 
engaged  in  stock-raising,  and  is  now  passing  his  latter  days  on  his 
beautiful  ranch  located  on  the  John  Day  river,  twelve  miles  above 
Dayville.  Originally  he  was  a  subject  of  England,  his  birth  having 
occurred  in  Hertfordshire,  fifteen  miles  north  of  London,  in  the  month 
of  June,  1823.  His  father,  David  Small,  was  also  born  in  England, 
but  the  paternal  grandfather,  David  Small,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, while  the  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ehzabeth  Roberts, 
was  a  daughter  of  Wales.  Among  his  ancestors  is  Small,  the  inventor, 
of  Aberdeen,  who  introduced  the  iron  plow  into  England.  In  the  pa- 
ternal line  the  family  have  for  generations  been  engaged  in  farming 
and  horticulture,  both  the  father  and  grandfather  of  our  subject  hav- 
ing followed  these  activities. 

The  youngest  in  a  family  of  six  children,  James  Small  left  home  at 
the  age  of  ten  years  and  went  to  sea  as  cabin  boy  on  a  merchantman. 
It  was  a  hard  life,  not  so  much  because  of  his  duties,  although  they 
were  exacting  enough,  but  owing  to  the  inhuman  treatment  he  received 
from  the  ofiicers  and  men  above  him.  A  flogging  followed  every 
trivial  and  insignificant  offense,  for  many  of  which  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible, and  as  Mr.  Small  expresses  it,  they  whipped  him  for  pastime. 
He  remained  in  the  service  for  six  years,  however,  and  during  that 
time  visited  many  of  the  world's  important  ports,  his  vessel  on  sev- 
eral occasions  having  cast  anchor  in  American  harbors.  After  leaving 
the  sea,  he  remained  in  England  mitil  1844,  when  he  decided  to  go  to 
the  United  States.  Once  more  crossing  the  Atlantic,  he  joined  a 
brother,  who  was  located  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  florist's  business.  The  enterprise  he  founded  is  still  in  existence 
and  is  now  being  conducted  by  his  sons,  who  also  have  an  establishment 
in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Small  spent  the  winter  in  the  national  capital, 
but  in  1848  joined  a  party  of  explorers  starting  for  the  south  seas, 
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China  and  Japan  and  all  the  islands,  finally  leaving  China  and  re- 
turning to  San  Francisco.  This  exploring  expedition  was  organized 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  under  Professor  Wright  and  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Ringold.  November,  1849,  marked  his  arrival 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  until  1862,  when  he  continued  his 
journey  northward  to  Oregon.  For  about  sixteen  years  thereafter  he 
was  engaged  in  mining  at  Canyon  City,  but  having  given  up  hope  of 
ever  making  a  rich  strike  he  turned  his  attention  to  stock-raising.  He 
located  on  his  present  ranch  in  1878,  and  during  the  interv^ening  j^ears 
has  increased  his  holdings  until  he  now  owns  five  thousand  acres  of 
land.  Here  he  has  ranged  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  and 
is  numbered  among  the  most  prosperous  and  substantial  stockmen  of 
Grant  coimty.  Progress  and  enterprise  always  characterized  Mr. 
Small's  imdertaking  and  his  is  one  of  the  best  improved  and  equipped 
ranches  in  the  community.  He  has  a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable 
location  and  is  spending  his  latter  j'^ears  in  well  earned  ease  and  quiet, 
his  present  life  contrasting  strangely  with  his  exciting  and  strenuous 
youth,  which  was  filled  with  weird  adventures  and  experiences,  among 
them  many  battles  with  the  red  man  of  the  frontier  days.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  has  reached  the  eighty- ninth  milestone  on  hfe's  journey, 
his  mental  faculties  are  as  clear  as  in  a  man  many  years  liis  jimior. 

Mr.  Small  is  widely  known  and  higlily  regarded  throughout  this 
section,  as  he  has  been  a  worthy  citizen,  cooperating  with  his  fellow 
ranchers  in  the  establishment  of  a  good  government  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  the  community  in- 
terests. Mr.  Small  is  a  member  of  Blue  Mountain  Lodge,  No.  27, 
A.  F,  &  A.  M.,  a  member  of  R.  A.  M.  and  also  the  Consistory-.  He  isi 
a  past  master  and  has  gone  through  all  chairs  in  INIasonry.  He  has 
never  married,  and  is  now  living  alone  with  his  servants  on  the  ranch, 
which  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been  his  home. 


■-X 


STol^n  tCimmermann 

FACT  to  which  due  recognition  must  be  accorded  is 
that  Germany  has  contributed  in  large  measure  to 
the  development  and  progress  of  the  United  States. 
John  Timmermann  was  numbered  among  those  whose 
worth  as  a  citizen  and  agriculturist  reflects  credit 
both  upon  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  He  was  born  in  Holstein,  Germany,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1861.  His  parents,  Henry  and  Christine  (Kupus)  Timmermann, 
were  reared  in  Germany  and  came  to  Oregon  about  twenty-one  years 
ago.  The  father,  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  3d  of  Jime,  1911, 
when  he  was  seventy-six  years  of  age,  was  the  owner  of  one  quarter 
section  of  land  and  had  accvunulated  considerable  wealth.  The 
mother  passed  away  in  1906  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Four  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them.  John,  the  subject  of  this  review;  Mary, 
who  is  the  wife  of  John  Seibert,  of  Pendleton;  Annie,  who  is  married 
to  Joseph  Easier,  of  Portland ;  and  Sophia,  the  wife  of  Louis  Miller, 
who  lives  six  miles  northwest  of  Helix. 

John  Timmermann  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Germany,  and  in  1882,  when  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  came  to 
the  United  States,  being  the  first  of  his  family  to  leave  the  fatherland. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Nebraska  where  he  worked  by  the  month,  but 
in  1883  came  to  Oregon  and  took  up  as  a  homestead  the  land  upon 
which  his  widow  now  resides.  This  property  comprises  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  acres  and  is  located  one  and  one  half  miles  northeast 
of  Helix.  Later  he  purchased  two  other  homesteads,  and  for  over 
twenty  years  rented  a  section  of  school  land  which  his  widow  still 
operates.  She  owns  two  and  one  quarter  sections  of  land,  and  their 
large  and  modern  home  and  outbuildings  attest  Mr.  Timmermann's 
success  as  an  agiiculturist.  What  he  acquired  he  won  by  hard  labor, 
persistency  and  energy.  His  enterprises  were  so  wisely  and  care- 
fuUy  conducted  that  his  life's  record  is  worthy  of  emulation  and  may 
well  prove  an  inspiration  to  those  starting  out  upon  an  agricultural 
career.    His  death  occurred  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1910. 

John  Timmermann  was  twice  married,  his  first  union  occurring 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1890,  when  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia 
Kellerman,  a  native  of  Germany.    To  them  four  children  were  born, 
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two  of  whom  survive,  William  and  Emile,  born  July,  1892,  and  June, 
1893,  respectively.  Mrs.  Sophia  Timmermann's  death  occurred  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1901.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1902,  Mr. 
Timmermann  was  again  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss  An- 
nie Catherine  Dencen,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Holstein,  Germany,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1867,  and  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1893. 
To  them  three  children  have  been  born :  John,  whose  birth  occurred 
April  5,  1904;  Herman,  who  was  born  November  3,  1906;  and 
Ernest,  who  was  born  on  the  19th  of  August,  1908. 

Mr.  Timmermann  gave  his  allegiance  to  the  republican  party. 
He  held  membership  in  the  Lutheran  church  and  also  in  the  Masonic 
Order.  He  came  to  America  as  a  poor  boy,  but  by  steady  progress 
worked  his  way  upward  until  he  became  one  of  the  large  property 
owners  of  this  section,  his  holdings  including  property  in  Helix, 
Walla  Walla,  and  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Texas.  His 
prominence  in  the  community  and  his  enterprising  spirit  led  him  to 
aid  in  establishing  the  Bank  of  Helix,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the 
original  stockholders.  He  was  unfaltering  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  pm'pose,  and  therefore  gained  a  most  satisfactory  reward,  per- 
mitting him  later  in  life  to  enjoy  those  comforts  which  make  life 
worth  the  living,  his  enterprise  and  energy  being  the  salient  features 
of  his  success. 


^  ^^  •y&^.^^i^Jf^ 


CONSPICUOUSLY  among  the  successful  farmers, 
stock-raisers  and  business  men  of  Union  county,  is 
S.  L,  Brooks,  living  on  a  fine  body  of  land  near 
Imbler.  He  was  born  in  Pike  count}%  Ohio,  in 
March,  1846,  the  son  of  John  H.  and  Hannah 
(Rockwell)  Brooks,  the  father  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, while  the  mother  was  born  in  Ohio.  The  Brooks  family  was  or- 
iginally from  England,  The  grandfather,  John  Brooks,  was  a  native 
of  Vermont  and  in  that  state  his  entire  Ufe  was  passed.  The  father 
removed  as  a  young  man  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  married  and  remained 
until  1857,  when-  he  removed  to  Iowa.  He  was  a  well-educated  man 
and  followed  school  teaching  as  a  life  work,  being  thus  employed  for 
fifty-two  years.  He  was  very  successful  as  an  instructor  and  the  serv- 
ice which  he  rendered  to  the  youth  under  his  tutelage  was  of  great 
value.  In  his  family  were  seven  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
review  was  third  in  order  of  birth. 

Samuel  L.  Brooks  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  Ohio  and  Iowa,  re- 
ceiving a  good  common-school  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  he  began  working  at  various  occupations  in  Wayne  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1873,  when  he  emigrated  to  Ore- 
gon, going  as  far  as  Kelton,  Utah,  by  train  and  completing  the  jour- 
ney by  wagon  to  the  Grande  Ronde  valley,  where  he  settled  one  and 
one-half  miles  distant  from  Imbler.  Shortly  after  settling  in  Oregon 
he  began  acqmring  land  and  now  has  a  farm  of  fifteen  hundred  acres, 
five  hundred  acres  of  which  is  imder  cultivation,  on  which  he  raises 
principally  wheat,  oats  and  barleJ^  The  remainder  of  his  land  is  in 
pasture.  He  is  also  engaged  in  raising  registered  heavy  draft  horses, 
specializing  in  Clydesdales.  His  farm,  which  is  a  magnificent  piece  of 
property,  is  well  improved  and  fertile,  and  requires  no  irrigation,  as  it 
contains  ample  ground  moisture.  On  simimer  fallow  land  he  has  raised 
as  much  as  forty  and  fifty  bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  His  farm  is  finely 
improved  and  is  kept  strictly  up-to-date,  the  family  residence  being  a 
fine,  modern  dwelhng. 

In  December,  1868,  Mr.  Brooks  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  J.  Wade,  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  and  a  daughter  of  G.  I. 
Wade,  also  a  native  of  that  state.    To  ISIr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  have  been 
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born  five  children.  Ida  May,  now  Mrs.  W.  Hawley,  of  Sumpter,  Ore- 
gon; Rachel,  now  Mrs.  H.  C.  Bidwell;  Annie,  at  home;  Stella,  now 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Hurron;  and  Wade,  a  resident  of  Portland.  Mr.  Brooks 
is  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  in  which  he  takes  an  active  interest. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  his  commimity  and  stands 
high  in  the  regard  of  his  fello^vmen.  He  is  a  conserv^ative  business 
man,  is  regarded  as  a  good  citizen,  and  is  greatly  respected  and  highly 
esteemed  by  a  large  number  of  close  friends. 


-\ 


STubge  Sean  IBlanciiatb 


[HILE  Judge  Dean  Blanchard  has  traveled  life's 
journey  for  more  than  seventy-nine  years  he  is  still 
an  active  factor  in  the  world's  work,  superintending 
his  invested  interests  which  are  many  and  important. 
His  title  indicates  the  professional  service  to  which 
he  formerly  gave  his  attention,  but  after  long  con- 
nection with  the  bar,  in  which  he  won  distinction,  he  retired  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  his  landed  interests  and  other  business  aflfairs  in  the 
northwest.  The  width  of  the  continent  separates  him  from  his  birth- 
place, which  was  Madison,  Maine,  his  natal  day  being  December 
20,  1832.  His  father,  Merrill  Blanchard,  was  born  in  Abington, 
Massachusetts,  July  18,  1806,  and  is  descended  from  Huguenot 
ancestry  who  settled  near  London  after  leaving  France  and  in 
1629  came  to  the  new  world.  The  grandfather  of  Merrill  Blan- 
chard, Captain  Thomas  Blanchard,  boi-n  in  1720,  died  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1803.  Merrill  Blanchard  conducted  a  hotel  in  early  hfe 
and  later  devoted  his  energies  to  farming.  In  the  early  period  of  de- 
velopment in  the  northwest  he  came  to  Oregon  but  returned  to  the  east 
in  1856,  spending  the  ensuing  twenty  years  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
In  1876  he  once  more  came  to  the  northwest  and  here  lived  a  retired 
life.  In  early  manhood  he  wedded  Eunice  Weston,  who  was  born  in 
Madison,  Maine,  in  1804,  and  died  in  1841.  He  long  survived  his  wife, 
passing  away  May  3,  1889.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Anna  (Powers)  Weston.  The  Powers  family  had  held  landed  rights 
in  England  since  1222  and  the  family  date  their  residence  there  from 
the  time  of  Wilham  the  Conqueror.  Benjamin  Weston  was  a  son  of 
Judge  Weston,  of  Lincoln,  Massacliusetts,  who  married  Eimice 
Farnsworth,  a  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Hannah  (Barrows)  Farns- 
worth  and  the  granddaughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Prescott) 
Farnsworth.  In  the  family  of  Merrill  Blanchard  were  eight  children: 
Nathan  W.,  hving  at  Santa  Paula,  Cahf ornia ;  Dean ;  Ann,  the  widow 
of  Henry  Russell  and  now  a  resident  of  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick; 
Sarah  W.,  who  is  the  widow  of  John  Dibblee  and  a  resident  of  Rain- 
ier; William  E.,  conducting  the  Ariington  Hotel  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; Mary,  the  deceased  wife  of  John  Leary,  of  Seattle;  and 
two  who  died  in  earty  childhood. 
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Judge  Dean  Blanchard  acquired  his  education  in  the  Houlton 
Academy  at  Houlton,  Maine.  His  identification  with  the  north- 
west dates  from  the  days  when  Oregon  was  still  under  terri- 
torial rule.  He  served  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
courts  and  also  as  county  auditor  of  Columbia  coimty  before  Ore- 
gon was  admitted  to  the  Union.  Following  its  admission  he  was  the 
first  county  clerk  of  that  county,  serving  for  one  term,  and  in  1874 
was  elected  county  judge.  His  service  on  the  bench  was  most  com- 
mendable, but  after  he  had  filled  that  position  for  eight  years  he  re- 
fused to  continue  longer  in  office.  His  friends  and  admirers,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent  to  his  retirement  and  when  he  was  away  from 
home  nominated  him  again  and  once  more  he  was  shown  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  people  at  the  polls  so  that  he  remained  in  oflSce  four 
years  longer.  His  decisions  were  strictly  fair  and  impartial  and 
were  based  upon  the  law  and  equity  in  the  case.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  able  jurists  of  the  state  dui-ing  the 
period  when  he  sat  upon  the  bench.  For  fifty-seven  years  he  has 
been  a  resident  of  Oregon,  and  Rainier  since  1864.  About  that  time 
he  purchased  an  interest  in  an  old  saviTnill  which  he  repaired  and  he 
later  bought  out  his  partner.  In  1882  he  tore  down  the  old  mill, 
erecting  a  new  one,  which  he  operated  successfully  until  1907,  when 
he  sold  out.  From  time  to  time  he  has  been  interested  in  other  busi- 
ness enterprises.  When  the  lumber  business  became  somewhat  dull 
he  took  up  contracting  and  building,  employing  a  tow  boat,  and  to 
utilize  the  product  of  his  mill  took  contracts  to  build  along  the  river. 
He  also  operated  a  salmon  cannery  at  Astoria  which  he  sold  a  year 
later.  He  has  built  more  than  half  of  the  docks  along  the  Columbia 
river  from  its  mouth  to  Rainier  and  at  different  times  has  invested  in 
property,  owning  as  high  as  one  thousand  acres  of  timber  land  in 
Oregon.  In  recent  years,  however,  he  has  been  selling  his  property, 
the  rise  in  realty  values  bringing  him  a  good  return  upon  his  invest- 
ment. At  one  time  he  was  the  owner  of  the  town  site  of  Rainier.  He 
still  has  considerable  property,  including  lots  in  Portland  and  else- 
where. He  has  employed  many  men,  often  having  fifty  or  more  in 
his  service,  and  through  his  payroll  he  has  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  the  county,  distributing  money  which  has  gone  for 
the  upbuilding  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

When  Judge  Blanchard  came  to  the  northwest  the  Indians  were 
very  numerous  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  he  learned  to  talk 
the  Chinook  language.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican  A\'ith  independ- 
ent tendencies  and  always  keeps  well  informed  upon  the  questions 
and  issues  of  the  day.    He  is  prominent  in  Masonry,  having  attained 
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the  Knight  Templar  degree  of  the  York  Rite,  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He 
has  held  all  of  the  offices  in  his  lodge  and  throughout  his  life  has  been 
an  exemplary  representative  of  the  craft.  He  has  ever  favored  prog- 
ress along  various  avenues  of  advancement  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  churches  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  given  sites  for  the 
buildings  of  all  of  the  churches  except  the  Catholic  church,  which  was 
erected  here  after  he  had  disposed  of  his  lots.  The  town  of  Rainier 
and  Colrmdbia  coimty  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  active  cooperation 
in  all  that  has  tended  to  promote  their  welfare.  He  enjoys  the  regard 
and  confidence  of  his  fellowmen  to  an  unusual  degree  and  his  life 
record  is  indeed  a  commendable  one. 


iTrd  ^  Jiyf-' 


»,  S»  ft,  iWiorgan 

jH.  H.  MORGAN,  residing  in  Portland  and  engaged 
in  the  live-stock  business,  was  born  December  8,  1840, 
in  Ohio,  a  son  of  Edward  and  Marj'^  (Shirley)  Mor- 
gan. The  father  was  born  in  London  and  the  mother, 
a  native  of  "Virginia,  was  of  German  descent.  They 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  and  in  his  na- 
tive land  Edward  Morgan  learned  and  followed  the  shoe  makers' 
trade.  He  was  married  in  that  country  and  with  his  wife  and  three 
children  came  to  the  United  States  when  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Subsequently  he  lost  his  first  wife  and  wedded  Mary  Shirley.  In 
Ohio  he  followed  the  occupation  of  farming  and  thus  provided  for 
his  family,  which  numbered  altogether  twenty -two  children,  born  of 
the  two  marriages. 

After  living  in  the  Buckeye  state  Edward  Morgan  removed  to 
Iowa,  where  he  resided  for  two  years.  In  1845  he  started  across  the 
plains  with  ox  teams  to  the  far  west,  traveling  with  a  large  wagon 
train  which  slowly  wended  its  way  toward  the  Pacific  coast,  six  months 
elapsing  before  the  end  of  the  journey.  Mr.  Morgan  at  length 
reached  Linnton,  Oregon,  which  lies  just  across  the  river  from  St. 
Johns  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Portland.  There  was  only  one  log 
cabin  on  the  present  site  of  Portland  at  that  time,  Mr.  Morgan 
located  in  the  center  of  Sauvie's  island,  where  he  took  up  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  land  as  a  donation  claim.  Later,  however,  he  sold 
that  property  and  in  1850  removed  to  the  farm  which  is  now  owned 
by  his  son,  W.  H.  H.  Morgan.  At  that  time  he  secured  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  one  hundred  dollars.  This 
place  is  fourteen  miles  north  of  Portland.  At  that  time  there  were 
comparatively  few  white  men  in  this  section  and  most  of  them  had 
squaw  wives.  Mr.  Morgan  built  a  house  of  hewed  cottonwood  logs. 
In  the  family  at  that  time  there  were  the  parents  and  seven  children. 
They  had  two  yoke  of  cattle  and  one  cow.  The  log  cabin  remained 
the  home  of  the  family  for  about  eight  years,  after  which  Edward 
Morgan  built  a  frame  dwelling,  purchasing  the  lumber  from  Mr. 
Wells  at  Milwaukee.  Later  his  son,  whose  name  introduces  this  re- 
view, erected  a  fine  residence  upon  the  farm.  The  father  died  in 
1872  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eight j^-f our  years,  and  the  mother  passed 
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away  in  1875  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  In  politics  he  was  a  very 
strong  abolitionist  in  ante  helium  days  and  when  the  republican  party 
was  formed  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  slaverj'  into  the  north 
he  joined  its  ranks.  However,  he  would  never  consent  to  hold  office 
but  in  other  ways  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the  success  of  his  party 
and  secure  the  adoption  of  its  principles.  He  was  a  life-long  and  de- 
voted member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  always  lived  in  consistent 
harmony  with  his  professions.  He  always  followed  farming  after 
coming  to  Oregon  but  at  length  sold  his  place  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Portland  and  removed  to  Clackamas  county,  while  later  he 
became  a  resident  of  Washington  county.  A  daughter  of  the  family, 
^Irs.  Julia  Ann  Freeman,  is  now  living  in  Portland,  M'hile  another 
daughter,  Mrs.  Katherine  Dunn,  lives  on  Sauvie's  island  and  still 
another  one,  Mrs.  Lucinda  BojTiton,  is  Kving  in  the  Willamette  val- 
ley. A  son,  George,  makes  his  home  in  Washington  county  and  Ed- 
ward in  Roseburg,  Oregon,  while  still  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Ott,  is  living  near  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  at  the  verj'^  advanced  age  of 
eighty-nine  years. 

W.  H.  H.  Morgan,  brought  to  Oregon  in  1845,  was  reared  amid 
the  wild  scenes  and  envirorunent  of  pioneer  life.  The  river  courses 
of  the  state  made  their  way  between  banks  upon  which  great  pine 
forests  grew  and  through  the  forests  the  Indians  roamed  at  will,  far 
outnumbering  the  white  settlers  who  had  ventured  into  the  western 
wilderness  to  plant  the  seeds  of  civilization  here.  The  unsettled  and 
undeveloped  condition  of  the  country  was  such  that  Mr.  INIorgan  had 
practically  no  school  privileges.  The  homes  of  the  settlers  were  too 
far  distant  from  each  other  to  permit  of  public  schools  being  main- 
tained and  the  education  which  JNIr.  Morgan  has  acquired  has  come 
to  him  through  his  reading,  observation  and  broadening  experience. 
He  has  always  followed  farming  and  stock-raising  and  in  the  fall  of 
1864  he  purchased  one-half  of  his  father's  farm  and  later  bought  the 
other  half  of  his  brother-in-law,  so  that  he  is  now  the  owner  of  the 
old  homestead  property. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  April,  1864,  at  Vancouver,  Washington, 
that  Mr.  ISIorgan  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Or- 
chard, a  daughter  of  Jesse  C.  and  Miner\'a  Ann  (Medford)  Orchard. 
She  was  born  in  Texas  and  in  1852  came  over  the  plains  ^vith  her 
parents  to  Oregon,  the  journey  being  made  with  ox  teams.  Her 
father  had  followed  farming  in  Texas  and  on  reaching  this  state  set- 
tled in  Polk  county,  where  he  resided  until  1862,  when  he  came  to 
Multnomah  count}'.  Here  he  took  up  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land,  which  he  cultivated  for  a  time,  but  later  sold  that  property 
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and  removed  to  eastern  Oregon,  his  death  occurring  in  that  part  of 
the  state.  His  wife  passed  away  in  Washington.  Of  their  children 
Mrs.  America  Ann  Thomas  hves  in  Portland,  while  James  A.  and 
Jasper  are  residents  of  Washington  and  two  sons,  John  O.  and  Os- 
car, are  in  CaUfornia.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  was 
blessed  with  eleven  children:  Charles  C,  who  died  in  childhood;  El- 
mina,  the  wife  of  David  Kurtz,  of  Portland,  and  the  mother  of  two 
children,  Roy  and  Alma;  Nelhe  B.,  at  home;  Nettie,  the  wife  of 
Vernon  Jeffcott,  of  Portland,  by  whom  she  has  one  son,  Morgan; 
Daisy,  the  wife  of  Albert  H.  Demke,  of  Chicago,  lUinois ;  Luella,  the 
wife  of  W.  S.  Copeland,  of  Sauvie's  Island;  Alba,  of  Portland,  who 
married  Madge  Kay  and  has  one  son,  William  K.;  Laura,  the  wife 
of  Omar  C.  Spencer,  of  Portland,  and  the  mother  of  two  children, 
Helen  E.  and  John  Alfred ;  Newton,  of  Portland,  who  married  Bessie 
Monroe ;  and  two  who  died  in  infancy. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Morgan  has  always  been  a  repubUcan 
but  the  honors  and  emolimients  of  office  have  had  no  attraction  for 
him.  He  hved  a  busy  and  useful  life  upon  the  farm  which  he  still 
owns  and  which  has  been  in  possession  of  the  family  for  sixty  years. 
At  length  he  retired  from  farming  in  1897  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Portland.  Previous  to  this  time  he  would  spend  the  summer  months 
upon  the  farm  and  the  winter  seasons  in  Portland  in  order  to  give 
his  children  the  benefit  of  educational  advantages  here  offered.  In 
1906  he  erected  a  fine  residence  on  Hawthorne  avenue,  where  he  now 
resides.  Few  have  longer  been  residents  of  Oregon  than  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, who  since  1845  has  lived  within  the  borders  of  the  state,  which, 
however,  was  under  territorial  government  at  the  time  of  his  coming 
and  included  the  state  of  Washington.  At  that  day  wild  beasts  and 
birds  dwelt  unmolested  in  the  forest  and  the  white  man  had  disputed 
with  the  Indian  to  only  a  slight  extent  concerning  the  ownership  of 
the  land.  The  great,  vast  regions  of  the  state  were  unclaimed  and 
Portland,  the  beautiful  Rose  City  of  the  present,  had  then  but  a 
single  house — a  log  cabin.  Mr.  Morgan  has  therefore  been  a  witness 
of  the  entire  development  of  the  city  and  along  agricultural  lines 
has  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  and  progress  of  tliis  section.  He 
is  indeed  an  honored  resident  of  the  northwest. 
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jHE  life  record  of  James  N.  Holcomb  stands  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  old  adage  that,  "a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss."  He  has  always  been  of  a  some- 
what restless  spirit  and  yet  on  the  whole  each  change 
in  his  life  has  meant  advancement  and  progress.  For 
the  past  thirty  years  he  has  resided  in  Eagle  valley 
where  he  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  fruit  and  cattle  ranch.  He  was  also 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Newbridge  and  in  February,  1909,  he 
establisbed  a  general  mercantile  store  here.  Various  other  business 
enterprises  have  at  different  times  claimed  his  attention  and  profited 
by  his  business  ability,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  has  a  most  interesting 
and  thrilling  record  as  a  pioneer,  his  experiences  proving  the  old 
saying  that,  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  Mr.  Holcomb  was  born 
in  Ionia  coimty,  Michigan,  April  24,  1845,  a  son  of  Gideon  C.  and 
Amanda  (Houseman)  Holcomb,  natives  of  Ohio  and  New  York, 
respectively.  They  were  pioneers  of  Michigan  in  which  state  they 
were  married  and  in  1849  the  father  made  his  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Here  he  followed  mining  during  the  greater  part  of  his  hfe, 
save  for  the  last  ten  j^ears  when  he  was  engaged  in  farming  in  Eagle 
valley  where  he  settled  during  its  period  of  pioneer  development. 
He  was  also  interested  in  mining  in  Baker  county  from  1862  until 
about  ten  years  prior  to  his  demise.  His  wife  had  preceded  him  to 
the  home  beyond,  passing  away  at  Prairie  City,  Grant  county,  Ore- 
gon. In  their  family  were  four  children:  James  N.;  Mrs.  Amelia 
Bliss,  now  deceased;  Polly  Amanda,  the  deceased  wife  of  Julius 
Lebret;  and  Sarah  M.,  the  wife  of  James  Cleaver  of  Baker  City. 

James  N.  Holcomb  resided  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  until  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  In  February,  1864,  he  enlisted  as  a  member 
of  Company  A,  Twenty-first  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry  with 
which  he  served  for  eighteen  months,  or  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Cimiberland  under  General  Sherman 
and  took  part  in  all  the  engagements  with  his  company.  He  was 
wounded  by  a  three  buck  shot  in  the  left  arm  at  Lookout  Mountain 
and  was  frequently  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

When  the  country  no  longer  needed  his  military  aid,  Mr.  Hol- 
comb returned  to  Michigan  and  in  1866,  by  the  way  of  the  isthmus 
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route,  came  to  Oregon.  The  following  year  he  returned  and  brought 
his  mother  and  three  sisters  to  this  state,  again  coming  by  the  isthmus 
route.  They  settled  at  Prairie  City  where  the  father  and  James  X. 
Holcomb  had  placer  mining  interests.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the 
latter  followed  placer  mining  and  about  1872  located  in  Eagle  valley. 
He  is  familiar  with  every  phase  of  pioneer  Uf e  and  with  aU  the  hard- 
ships, trials,  difficulties  and  dangers  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  early 
settler.  During  the  Modoc  Indian  war  he  went  to  Cahfornia  and 
served  as  scout  and  mail  carrier  for  the  government,  during  which 
time  he  saw  a  number  of  ]\Iodocs  himg  at  Fort  Klamath.  He  car- 
ried the  mail  from  Lava  Beds  to  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  and  to  Yreka, 
Cahfornia.  For  two  or  three  years  he  was  in  that  section  of  the 
country  and  then  returned  to  Eagle  valley  where  he  has  remained 
most  of  the  time  since.  He  followed  mining  at  Shasta  and  also  ir 
Idaho,  but  retained  his  home  in  Baker  county.  About  six  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  exclusively  to  hunting  and  he  had  many  won- 
derful experiences,  many  of  which  were  so  unusual  that  he  hesitates 
to  relate  them,  fearing  that  his  veracity  may  be  questioned.  With 
two  companions  he  killed  twenty-four  head  of  elk  in  one  day  and 
he  has  killed  as  high  as  nine  on  several  days.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
best  shot  in  eastern  Oregon,  still  holding  that  distinction.  While 
hunting  he  has  averaged  a  bear  each  day  for  ten  days  and  he  has  not 
only  killed  bears  and  elks,  but  also  deer,  cougars  and  panthers,  using 
them  for  hides,  or  meat,  as  the  case  warranted.  He  was  thus  engaged 
for  about  six  years,  making  his  home  in  the  mountains.  He  packed 
the  meat  to  the  mining  camps  where  he  sold  it  and  also  disposed  of 
the  hides.  He  has  acted  as  a  scout  during  all  of  the  Indian  wars  in 
eastern  Oregon  since  1870  and  there  is  no  phase  of  pioneer  life  or 
of  Indian  warfare  unfamiliar  to  him.  For  the  past  thirty  years  he 
has  made  his  home  on  his  ranch  in  Eagle  valley,  raising  fruit,  gi-ain 
and  cattle.  There  were  only  four  houses  in  the  entire  vallej^  when 
he  came  here.  It  is  now  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  the  state, 
all  land  being  irrigated.  He  purchased  the  townsite  of  Newbridge 
and  platted  it  in  1909,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  postoffice  that  was 
ab-eady  here.  In  February,  1909,  he  established  his  present  general 
mercantile  store  and  in  1910  he  organized  the  Eagle  Valley  Canning 
Company,  incorporated,  of  which  he  is  the  president.  They  have 
conducted  a  successful  business  during  the  past  year,  placing  upon 
the  market  canned  goods  of  the  highest  grade.  The  wholesale  dealers 
have  experienced  great  satisfaction  with  their  product  and  the  record 
they  have  established  is  a  most  gratifying  one.  ISIr.  Holcomb  has 
owned  land  and  planted  fruit  over  three  fovu-ths  of  Eagle  valley 
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and  he  also  dug  one  of  the  principal  irrigating  ditches  there.  Per- 
haps no  other  man  has  done  as  much  for  its  development  and  sub- 
stantial improvement  and  his  work  certainly  entitles  him  to  the  recog- 
nition and  praise  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 

Mr.  Holcomb  has  been  married  thrice.  In  Michigan,  when  twenty 
years  of  age  he  wedded  Martha  Bowen  who  died  here  and  they  had 
one  child,  W.  A.,  who  hves  in  Eagle  valley  and  is  married  and  has 
two  children,  Arthur  and  Oscar.  For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Holcomb 
chose  Eliza  Keeny  who  died,  leaving  two  children:  Gideon  T.,  of 
Newbridge,  who  has  five  children;  and  Maude,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Ashley  of  Newbridge,  by  whom  she  has  one  son,  William.  In  1895 
Mr.  Holcomb  was  again  married,  his  present  wife  having  formerly 
been  Corintha  Emily  Kiersey.  They  have  six  children.  Earl,  Ralph, 
Isabelle,  Frank,  Annie  and  Theodore,  all  yet  at  home. 

Mr.  Holcomb  has  been  a  lifelong  republican  and  has  held  some 
local  offices.  He  belongs  to  Irvin  Lodge,  K.  P.,  in  Eagle  Valley 
and  also  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repubhc.  He  is  a  typical 
frontiersman  in  his  knowledge  and  experiences  of  pioneer  life,  appre- 
ciative of  true  worth  of  character,  as  is  every  man  who  learns  to 
look  beneath  the  veneer  and  polish  that  society  may  give  to  the  real 
value  of  the  individual.  His  life  history  if  written  in  detail  would 
constitute  a  most  interesting  and  ofttimes  thriUing  volume.  He  has 
an  extensive  circle  of  friends  throughout  the  state  and  all  who  know 
him  are  proud  to  number  him  among  their  acquaintances. 


)ILLIAM  P.  CHESHIRE  is  one  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  Lane  county,  having  been  a  resident  of  Eugene 
since  1860.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  of  1855-6  and 
his  name  now  has  an  honored  place  on  the  pension 
roll  of  a  grateful  government.  He  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Rutledge,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  November 
24,  1838,  and  is  the  son  of  Edmund  and  Rachel  (Smith)  Cheshire, 
his  father  being  a  native  of  Virginia,  born  not  far  from  Richmond. 
He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  from  his  earliest  years  and  moved 
to  Tennessee  with  his  family  some  time  later  in  life. 

In  1849  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  search  of  gold, 
which  at  that  time  was  reported  to  abound  in  fabulous  quantities 
along  the  rivers  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Golden  state.  Being  a 
man  strong  in  physique  and  hope,  with  a  wilUngness  to  endure  hard- 
ships and  apply  himself  to  the  hazardous  occupation  of  mining  he 
was  one  among  the  thousands  who  was  swept  into  California  by  that 
enthusiastic  hunger  for  gold  at  that  time  which  has  since  found  its 
place  in  history  under  the  name  of  the  Gold  Fever  of  '49.  Leaving 
his  family  behind,  with  pick  and  spade  and  other  accessory  equip- 
ment he  went  forth  to  realize  his  dream  for  wealth.  Having  finally 
arrived  at  the  diggings  he  began  to  seek  the  nuggets  for  himself  and 
in  this  work  was  among  the  fortunate  and  successful  miners.  After 
spending  some  time  in  the  mining  fields  he  returned  to  his  family 
with  a  well  filled  purse,  making  the  trip  home  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  After  reaching  home  he  later  emigrated  to  Missouri, 
making  his  settlement  late  in  the  year  1850  in  Cedar  county,  that 
state,  being  at  the  time  one  of  the  first  pioneers  to  establish  their  home 
in  that  county.  Here  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  pass- 
ing away  August  31,  1861,  aged  sixty-six. 

WiUiam  P.  Cheshire  was  reared  at  home  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  common  schools.  He  inherited  the  spirit  of  the 
farmer  from  his  ancestors,  and  early  acquired  the  rudiments  of  that 
occupation  by  close  apphcation.  As  early  as  1854,  he  started  in  life 
for  himself  and  that  year  emigrated  to  Oregon,  making  his  settlement 
at  Eugene,  in  Lane  county.  On  his  arrival  at  Eugene  there  was  only 
one  store  in  the  place  engaged  in  the  general  merchandising  business. 
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This  store  was  owned  and  operated  by  James  Huddleston,  from 
whom  he  obtained  a  position,  but  remained  in  this  employ  for  one 
month  only.  He  then  sought  his  fortune  in  the  mining  fields  in  the 
Rogue  river  comitry  and  in  California,  mining  throughout  the  entire 
district,  working  in  the  various  mines  and  diggings  wherever  the  field 
offered  the  best  and  quickest  returns  for  the  time  invested.  In  this 
occupation  he  continued  until  October,  1855,  The  second  year  after 
leaving  Eugene  and  entering  the  mining  fields  the  Indians  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  far  southwest  dug  up  the  tomahawk  and  started 
on  the  war  path.  This  created  wide-spread  disturbance  among  the  set- 
tlers throughout  Oregon  and  California  and  at  once  the  government 
called  for  volunteers  to  suppress  the  Indian  uprising.  Mr.  Cheshire 
enlisted  in  this  Indian  war  in  Company  E,  Captain  William  Lewis' 
Volunteer  Infantry.  The  hardships  of  tliis  campaign  were  very 
great,  consisting  of  scouting  and  dilatory  skirmishes  along  the  moun- 
tain gorges  and  the  swift  running  rivers,  pursuing  constantly  by  night 
and  day,  almost  without  rest.  The  campaign  proved  to  be  one  which 
tested  the  metal  of  the  white  soldier  in  his  efforts  to  bring  to  bay 
the  noble  red  man  of  the  plains  and  the  untamed  wilderness.  They 
succeeded,  however,  in  forcing  the  Indians  into  two  pitched  battles 
and  the  command  of  Captain  Wilham  Lewis,  to  which  the  subject 
of  this  review  belonged,  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Skull  Bar  and 
Hungry  Hill.  As  a  result  of  services  rendered  the  government  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Indian  war  he  is  now  on  the  pension  rolls 
of  the  government,  receiving  his  quarterly  certificate  as  a  reminder  of 
the  early  days  and  the  struggles  of  long  ago.  At  the  close  of  this 
Indian  disturbance  he  again  returned  to  his  work  in  the  mines,  con- 
tinuing to  follow  this  business  until  1860.  Dui-ing  that  j'^ear  he  aban- 
doned the  mining  fields  and  returned  to  Eugene,  where  shortly  after 
he  was  married.  He  then  removed  to  Umatilla  county,  in  this  state, 
where  he  filed  on  a  government  claim  and  engaged  in  general  farming 
and  stock-raising.  Here  he  continued  for  the  succeeding  four  years. 
The  condition  of  his  wife's  health  finally  compelled  his  removal  from 
Umatilla  county  to  San  Francisco  where  he  remained  for  one  year. 
In  1877  he  returned  to  Lane  cormty  and  became  a  farmer  for  the  year 
following.  In  1878  he  took  a  band  of  sheep  east  of  the  mountains 
and  gave  his  entire  time  to  their  care  for  a  period  of  two  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  he  sold  his  entire  holdings  in  the  sheep 
industrj^  and  returned  to  Lane  county  and  here  he  finally  settled  as 
an  agricultm-ist  specializing  in  hop  growing,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful  and  in  this  line  he  continued  for  the  following  twenty-five 
consecutive  years.     Since  1911  he  has  been  living  retired. 
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Mr.  Cheshire  chose  as  his  life  partner  Miss  Susan  Baskett,  a 
daughter  of  R.  D.  Baskett,  her  birth  having  occurred  in  Missouri. 
At  the  age  of  two  years  she  came  across  the  plains  with  her  parents 
to  Oregon.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheshire  five  children  were  born,  three 
of  whom  are  still  hving:  Dr.  Waldo  Cheshire,  a  resident  physician 
of  Eugene ;  Wilham,  of  Portland,  this  state ;  and  Mattie,  the  wife  of 
Abe  Kelly,  making  their  residence  in  Eugene.  The  mother  died  at 
her  home  in  Lane  county,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -two.  Her  death 
occurred  at  the  very  period  in  life  when  she  was  seemingly  most  needed 
as  her  husband's  helpmate.  Mr,  Cheshire  and  his  wife  were  in  the 
very  midst  of  their  strong  and  successful  years  of  life  and  together 
they  had  estabUshed  their  home  and  around  their  fireside  their  chil- 
dren looked  to  them  for  support  and  protection.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  the  prospects  looked  fair  and  promised  much  to  this  family. 
In  the  midst  of  this  apparent  contentment  and  joyous  hfe  the  in- 
scrutable wisdom  of  a  wise  providence  called  the  mother  of  this  fam- 
ily from  her  husband,  leaving  him  widowed  with  the  care  of  her  little 
children  left  behind.  This  apparent  misfortune  proved  to  be  the 
most  crushing  blow  thus  far  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Cheshire's  career. 
Though  young  he  never  again  remarried  and  now  in  the  evening  of 
life  the  memory  of  his  departed  wife  is  still  as  fresh  and  keen  as  on 
the  day  when  the  happy  bridegroom  took  that  most  sacred  of  all  oaths 
to  cherish  and  love  and  protect  his  bride  imtil  death  should  part  them. 
This  vow  he  faithfully  kept  during  their  married  years  and  still  re- 
spects it  as  a  sacred  bond  binding  him  in  deathless  memory  to  his  de- 
parted wife,  who  is  waiting  in  the  land  beyond  for  his  coming. 

Wilham  P.  Cheshire  is  one  of  the  substantial  and  influential  citi- 
zens of  Lane  county.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  to  represent  Lane 
county  in  the  state  legislature  on  the  democratic  ticket  but  was  de- 
feated on  account  of  the  district  being  strong  republican.  In  1896 
he  was  nominated  for  county  judge  but  again  was  defeated  for  the 
same  reason,  as  the  district  has  always  been  strong  for  the  republican 
ticket.  He  is  a  prominent  Mason,  belonging  to  Eugene  Lodge,  No. 
11,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Chapter  No.  10,  R.  A.  M.;  and  Ivanhoe  Com- 
mandery.  No.  2,  K.  T.  He  is  a  Scottish  Rite  thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  holds  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the  growth  and  improvement  of  all  the 
interests  of  this  county  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
during  that  time  he  has  been  known  among  his  associates  as  a  man  of 
untarnished  reputation  and  character,  always  ready  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance and  influence  in  the  promotion  of  all  matters  of  interest,  affect- 
ing the  business  and  moral  welfare  of  his  county  and  state. 
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jONG  a  leader  of  public  thought  and  action,  Hon. 
Harrison  Rittenhouse  Kincaid  has  left  his  impress 
in  notable  measure  upon  the  history  of  Eugene  and 
of  Oregon  at  large.  His  labors  have  taken  tangible 
form  in  support  of  progressive  measures,  and  many- 
specific  incidents  may  be  cited  vi^here  advancement 
has  been  greatly  conserved  directly  through  his  efforts.  He  was  long 
identified  with  the  Oregon  State  Journal,  the  oldest  weekly  news- 
paper in  the  state  owned  by  one  party,  and  in  addition  to  the  duties 
which  the  management  of  this  paper  entailed  his  work  of  a  pubhc 
nature  has  been  of  far-reaching  and  beneficial  effect. 

Judge  Kincaid  has  now  passed  the  seventy-sixth  milestone  on  life's 
journey.  He  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Indiana,  January  3, 
1836,  and  is  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  seven  children.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  his  sister,  Elizabeth  M.  Gale,  the  widow  of  James  M.  Gale, 
formerly  a  noted  newspaper  man  and  owner,  but  now  deceased,  and 
himself,  all  have  passed  away.  The  Kincaids  come  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry,  the  first  American  representative  locating  in  Virginia, 
where  Francis  Kincaid,  the  grandfather,  was  born.  It  was  subse- 
quent to  Francis  Kincaid's  marriage  that  he  moved  westward  to 
Madison  county,  Indiana,  and  with  his  family  settled  eighteen  miles 
northeast  of  Indianapolis.  He  became  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers 
of  that  state.  His  son,  Thomas  Kincaid,  was  born  in  Greenbrier 
covmty,  Virginia,  in  1800,  and  there  spent  the  first  seventeen  years 
of  his  life,  after  which  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  Hoosier 
state.  His  business  training  was  of  a  most  practical  character.  He 
aided  in  the  various  duties  of  the  farm  and  also  learned  the  black- 
smith's trade,  which  he  followed  in  connection  with  general  agricul- 
tural pursuits  throughout  his  entire  life.  Morever,  he  possessed 
notable  musical  ability,  becoming  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
viohn,  and  thus  he  added  not  only  to  his  own  pleasure  but  also  greatly 
to  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  others.  He  was  ever  a  wide  awake, 
alert  and  progressive  man,  deeply  interested  in  the  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day  whether  of  a  local  or  national  character,  and  while 
a  resident  of  Indiana  he  became  captain  of  a  company  of  state  mili- 
tia.   No  duty  of  citizenship  was  ever  neglected  by  him  and  his  political 
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allegiance  was  given  to  the  Republican  party,  which  was  fonned  to 
prevent  the  further  extension  of  slaver)^  of  which  he  was  a  strong 
opponent.  He  was  small  of  stature  but  was  vigorous  and  active  and 
was  a  great  runner.  Pioneer  life  proved  attractive  to  him,  as  it  had 
to  his  ancestors,  and  with  the  intention  of  estabhshing  his  home  on 
the  frontier  of  Texas  he  started  for  the  southwest  but  in  St.  Louis 
met  a  friend  who  induced  him  to  choose  Iowa  as  a  place  of  location. 
He  accordingly  became  a  resident  of  Appanoose  county,  where  he 
spent  the  winter,  which  was  a  severe  one  and  fixed  his  determination 
of  becoming  a  resident  of  Texas.  In  April,  1845,  he  set  out  once 
more  for  the  south  but  in  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  he  met  so  many  who 
were  returning  that  he  became  discouraged  and  went  east  to  St. 
Francis,  Arkansas,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  After  a  short  sojourn 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  he  returned  to  Madison  county,  Indiana, 
and  occupied  his  old  home  until  1853.  In  that  year  he  made  the  long 
and  arduous  journey  across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  settling 
on  a  farm  three  miles  southeast  of  Eugene  in  Lane  countj"-,  Oregon. 
However,  the  town  of  Eugene  had  been  laid  out  only  the  year  before 
and  as  yet  not  a  house  had  been  built  within  its  corporate  limits,  al- 
though Eugene  Skinner  was  the  owner  of  a  house  below  Skinner's 
Butte  and  Hilyard  Shaw  had  one  where  the  main  building  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  now  stands.  Jim  Huddleston  and  Captain 
Ankeny  had  a  plank  shanty  at  the  ferry  where  the  bridge  has  since 
been  built  over  the  Willamette  river.  The  father  continued  to  make 
his  home  upon  the  farm  on  which  he  originally  settled  until  he  went 
to  live  with  his  son.  Judge  Kincaid,  passing  away  at  his  residence  in 
1865,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  had  married  Nancy  Chod- 
rick,  a  native  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  Peter  Chod- 
rick,  who  removed  from  Ohio  to  Indiana,  where  he  spent  his  remain- 
ing days.  At  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-five  years  Mrs.  Kincaid 
is  a  well  preserved  woman  and  makes  her  home  with  her  son.  Judge 
Kincaid. 

Judge  Kincaid  began  his  education  in  the  district  school  in  the 
\'icinity  of  his  father's  home.  He  was  a  youth  of  seventeen  when 
the  family  started  across  the  plains  with  ox  teams,  he  driving  one  of 
the  teams  from  Indiana  to  the  Willamette  valley.  The  travelers  en- 
countered many  hardships  and  difficulties  incident  to  a  trip  of  that 
character.  Leaving  Indiana  in  February,  they  crossed  the  INIissis- 
sippi  river  on  the  ice  and  from  the  city  of  Burlington  made  their  way 
through  Iowa  to  the  Missouri  river,  crossing  to  the  west  side  of  that 
stream  at  a  point  nine  miles  below  where  Omaha  now  is.  It  was  nec- 
essarj'  for  them  to  tarry  for  a  brief  period  in  order  that  the  grass 
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might  grow  and  thus  furnish  pasturage  for  the  stock.  They  contin- 
ued to  the  northwest  over  the  Barlow  route  to  Oregon,  at  which  time 
there  was  not  a  single  house  on  the  site  of  Omaha  nor  did  they  see 
any  habitation  on  the  way  until  they  reached  Foster,  Oregon,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Oregon  City,  where  they  arrived  September  29, 
1853,  reaching  Lane  county  on  the  11th  of  October.  During  the 
succeeding  two  years  Judge  Kincaid  was  largely  occupied  with  the 
task  of  assisting  his  father  in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  home  farm.  Especially  in  the  winter  time  did  he  give  his  atten- 
tion to  that  work,  while  in  the  simimers  he  was  employed  by  Isaac  and 
Elias  Briggs  in  digging  a  miU  race  at  what  is  now  Springfield.  In 
1855  he  purchased  a  pony  and  miner's  outfit  and  started  for  the 
Rogue  river  mines.  In  the  placer  mines  at  Althouse  creek  the  In- 
dians became  troublesome,  surprised  the  miners  and  killed  several 
before  the  others  saw  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  attack.  They 
then  erected  a  fort  in  that  location  and  for  several  weeks  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  continually  on  the  defensive. 

Seeing  no  further  chance  for  mining.  Judge  Kincaid  and  his  part- 
ner started  for  Crescent  City,  California,  where  they  remained  until 
spring,  earning  their  livelihood  by  chopping  cord  wood  and  sphtting 
rails,  making  fourteen  thousand  rails.  In  the  spring  of  1856  as  a 
steerage  passenger  Judge  Kincaid  journeyed  on  the  steamer  Goliath 
to  San  Francisco  and  for  several  weeks  was  engaged  in  erecting  a 
plank  fence  where  the  wharves  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  are 
now  found.  He  then  went  by  steamer  to  Sacramento,  walked  from 
there  to  Folsom  City  and  was  soon  engaged  in  mining  on  the  Ameri- 
can river  near  Auburn,  where  he  continued  until  the  water  dried  up. 
He  afterward  worked  in  the  stables  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany at  Marysville  and  later  found  employment  with  Matthew 
Sparks  upon  his  ranch  at  Bear  river.  When  his  employer  sold  his 
property  there  Judge  Kincaid  accompanied  him  to  Colusa  county  and 
was  there  engaged  in  making  rails  for  his  employer.  The  following 
summer  he  followed  freighting  in  the  mountains  near  Marysville  but 
in  1857  decided  to  return  to  Oregon.  However,  he  expected  to  go 
back  to  California  and  there  left  his  outfit  valued  at  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  which  he  never  was  paid.  At  San  Francisco  he 
boarded  a  steamer  bound  for  Portland  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cor- 
vallis,  whence  he  walked  to  Eugene. 

The  first  work  that  Judge  Kincaid  did  in  Oregon  was  cutting  logs, 
which  he  hauled  to  the  mill  race  and  had  sawed  on  shares,  using  the 
lumber  to  build  his  house,  having  purchased  six  acres  of  land  in  the 
southern  part  of  Eugene  before  going  to  CaHfornia.     He  also  em- 
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ployed  the  burning  of  charcoal  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  sold  the 
product  to  Eugene  blacksmiths.  In  the  meantime  he  had  come  into 
full  recognition  of  the  value  of  education  and  when  he  had  saved  a 
little  money  he  decided  to  attend  school,  entering  Columbia  College 
as  a  member  of  a  class  wliich  numbered  many  men  who  afterward  be- 
came famous,  including  Joaquin  Miller  and  his  brother,  John  Miller, 
D,  D.  S.,  Judge  Watson,  Joseph  D.  Matlock,  Judge  J.  J.  Walton 
and  Jefferson  Blevins.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Judge  Kincaid 
entered  upon  his  journalistic  career.  It  was  the  year  1860,  when  most 
momentous  questions  were  being  everywhere  discussed.  The  Herald, 
a  democratic  paper,  strongly  supported  the  secession  movement  in 
articles  written  by  President  Ryan,  of  Colimibia  College,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Vindex.  At  length  Judge  Kincaid  was  induced  to 
answer  these  through  B.  J.  Pengra's  paper,  called  the  People's  Press, 
writing  under  the  name  of  Anti  Vindex.  President  Ryan  ascribed  the 
articles  to  Mr.  Pengra  and  made  an  attempt  to  kill  him,  after  which 
he  escaped  to  Virginia  and  entered  the  Confederate  army.  The  next 
summer  found  Judge  Kincaid  as  a  staff  member  of  the  People's  Press, 
the  leading  republican  paper  of  the  state,  and  when  its  proprietor  was 
nominated  for  presidential  elector  and  was  making  campaign  speeches 
the  Judge  was  left  to  learn  printing  ,while  the  press-work  and  nearly 
all  of  the  writing  was  done  by  him  during  the  campaign  of  1860.  A 
short  time  afterward  he  gave  up  this  work  and  for  two  summers  was 
engaged  in  packing  flour  and  produce  to  Canyon  City  but  again  be- 
came connected  with  editorial  work,  writing  for  a  short  time  for 
the  State  Republican,  the  Union  Crusader  and  the  Copperhead  Killer. 
The  last  named  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Edmimds,  who  wrote 
principally  upon  religious  subjects,  leaAang  Judge  Kincaid  to  handle 
the  political  questions.  A  year  later  he  and  Joseph  Ware  purchased 
the  paper  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Oregon  State  Journal.  The 
partnership,  which  had  begun  March  12,  1864,  continued  for  a  year, 
when  Judge  Kincaid  became  sole  proprietor.  He  conducted  tliis 
paper  for  forty-five  years  and  twenty-two  weeks,  the  last  issue  being 
dated  May  29,  1909,  owing  to  the  fact  that  daily  newspapers  killed 
the  demand  for  weekly  pubhcations.  He  ever  held  his  paper  to  the 
highest  possible  standard  and  he  is  today  the  oldest  newspaper  man 
in  the  state.  As  dean  of  the  profession  he  occupies  an  honored  place. 
A  contemporary  biographer  has  written:  "Politically  no  man  has  exer- 
cised more  influence  than  Judge  Kincaid,  for  he  has  proven  himself 
one  of  the  strong  and  reliable  men  of  his  party  and  as  such  has  won  the 
commendation  of  leaders.  He  has  always  been  a  stanch  repub- 
lican,   and    in    1896    joined    the    ranks    of    the    silver    republicans 
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in  entire  sympathy  with  whom  he  has  since  remained."  When  the 
convention  of  his  party  met  in  Portland,  April  7, 1870,  all  the  nomina- 
tions were  speedily  made  except  that  of  state  printer,  for  which  posi- 
tion there  were  three  candidates,  the  late  Henry  L.  Pittock,  of  the 
Oregonian,  Henry  Denhnger,  of  the  Oregon  Statesman,  and  Dr.  N. 
C.  Gault.  The  friends  of  Judge  Kincaid,  who  was  then,  from  1866 
until  1879,  a  clerk  in  the  United  States  senate,  three  thousand  miles 
away,  and  was  not  a  candidate,  used  his  name.  He  was  nominated  on 
the  fifth  ballot,  receiving  one  hundred  and  nine  votes,  while  Denhnger 
and  Pittock  were  each  given  seventy-six.  The  nomination  was  then 
made  unanimous  and  Judge  Kincaid  returned  from  Washington  to 
conduct  the  campaign.  Further  political  honors  came  to  him  in  1894 
in  his  election  to  the  position  of  secretary  of  state  on  the  republican 
ticket,  his  service  beginning  in  January,  1895,  and  covering  four  years. 
In  1898  the  same  position  was  virtually  his  but  he  could  not  indorse 
the  gold  standard  platform  and,  therefore,  would  not  again  become  a 
candidate  on  that  basis.  He  cast  his  lot  with  the  silver  repubUcan 
ticket  and  was  defeated,  though  he  led  the  ticket.  In  1900  he  was 
nominated  on  the  citizen's  ticket  for  county  judge  and  overcame  a 
majority  of  five  hundred  votes,  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  position 
in  July,  1900,  for  a  four  years'  term.  For  thirteen  years,  from  1866 
until  1879,  he  was  clerk  in  the  United  States  senate,  fii-st  in  the  finance 
room,  later  in  the  executive  room  and  afterward  in  the  enroll- 
ing room,  while  subesquently  he  served  as  indexing  clerk  until 
1879,  when  a  change  in  the  political  situation  at  Washing- 
ton made  it  more  profitable  for  him  to  return  to  Eugene.  He 
then  again  assumed  charge  of  his  paper,  for  which  he  had  writ- 
ten letters  and  editorials  throughout  the  entire  time.  Aside  from  all 
his  varied  activities.  Judge  Kincaid  took  a  deep  interest  in  agricultural 
affairs  in  the  county  and  devoted  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
the  old  Kincaid  donation  claim  to  stock-raising.  He  was  likewise  inter- 
ested in  mining.  He  has  also  dealt  largely  in  real  estate,  having  platted 
Kincaid's  addition  of  thirty  lots,  while  there  are  yet  seven  and  a  half 
acres  unplatted.  At  the  east  end  of  Eugene  he  laid  out  Kincaid  Park 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  lots  and  a  sixty-three  acre  tract  which  lies 
across  the  railroad,  extending  to  his  father's  donation  claim  and  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  south,  making  two  and  a  half  miles  of  land  from  the 
head  of  the  mill  race  extending  southward.  This  is  called  Kincaid 
Park.  His  son  now  has  charge  of  his  real-estate  interests.  Judge 
Kincaid  also  owns  eight  hundred  and  ninety- four  acres  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Creswell  and  the  Eugene  &  Great  Western  Land  Com- 
pany has  charge  of  the  sale  of  this  tract. 
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H.  R.  Kincaid  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  fall  of  1866 
along  with  Hon.  J.  H.  D.  Henderson,  member  of  congress  from  Ore- 
gon, by  steamer  from  San  Francisco  via  the  Isthmus  to  Xew  York, 
and  thence  by  rail.  Wliile  in  government  service  at  Washington  about 
tliirteen  years,  most  of  the  time  being  a  clerk  in  the  United  States 
senate,  he  traveled  across  the  continent  to  and  from  Oregon  by  rail 
frequently  when  congress  was  not  in  session,  the  first  time  just  after 
the  Union  &  Central  Pacific  Railroad  had  been  completed  between 
Omaha  and  Sacramento.  He  was  one  of  the  six  delegates  from  Ore- 
gon in  the  republican  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  1868  that  nom- 
inated U.  S.  Grant  for  president  and  Schuyler  Colfax  for  vice  presi- 
dent, and  represented  one  of  the  other  delegates  by  proxy,  wliich  he 
transferred  to  and  which  was  voted  by  Congressman  Rufus  JMallory. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  six  delegates  from  Oregon  in  the  republican 
national  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1872  that  nominated  U.  S. 
Grant  for  reelection  as  president  and  Henry  Wilson  for  vice-presi- 
dent, and  represented  one  of  the  other  delegates  by  proxy,  which  he 
transferred  to  and  which  was  voted  by  United  States  Senator  Henry 
W.  Corbett.  He  was  elected  to  and  served  in  many  republican  county 
and  state  conventions  in  Oregon  during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years. 

While  serving  as  secretary  of  state  of  Oregon,  having  been  elected 
by  a  large  popular  vote  in  1894,  at  a  special  session  of  the  legislature, 
in  1898  he  was  the  choice  of  the  opposition  members  of  the  legislature 
to  the  regular  party  candidate,  and  received  twenty-three  votes  for 
United  States  senator  on  the  final  vote  when  Joseph  Simon  was 
elected.  Secretary  of  state  was  then  the  most  influential  and  by  far 
the  most  lucrative  office  of  the  state  and  consequently  the  most  sought 
after  and  the  hardest  to  obtain,  much  more  so  than  the  office  of  gover- 
nor. It  included  not  only  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  as  in  other 
states,  but  also  the  office  of  state  auditor,  state  insurance  commissioner, 
state  incorporation  commissioner,  state  building  and  loan  commis- 
sioner, and  member  of  the  boards  that  controlled  the  state  insane  asy- 
lum, the  state  deaf  mute  school,  the  state  reform  school  (now  called 
the  "state  school"),  the  state  blind  school,  the  state  agricultural  col- 
lege, the  state  Normal  school,  the  soldiers  home  and  the  sale  and 
management  of  all  state  lands  and  the  loaning  and  management  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  belonging  to  the  school  fund.  Governor  WilMam 
P.  Lord  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  in  1900,  appointed  his  friend, 
H.  R.  Kincaid,  a  regent  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  but  his  name 
was  withdrawn  by  Governor  Geer  immediately  after  he  had  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  before  the  senate  had  an  opportunity  to 
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confirm  it,  although  a  large  majority  of  the  senators  protested  against 
the  withdrawal  and  would  have  confirmed  it  had  not  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  returned  it  to  the  governor  without  giving  the  senate  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it. 

Perhaps  no  two  other  men  ever  served  in  important  positions  where 
they  were  closely  associated  and  their  duties  sometimes  brought  them 
into  conflict  more  harmoniously  and  cordially  than  did  Governor  Lord 
and  Secretary  of  State  Kincaid.  Their  association  made  them  life- 
long friends.  Mr.  Kincaid  was  very  active  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  act  locating  the  University  of  Oregon  at  Eugene,  and  remained  at 
the  state  capitol  during  the  entire  session  of  the  legislature,  when  the 
act  was  passed,  working  for  it. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1873,  in  Macomb  county,  Michigan, 
Judge  Kincaid  wedded  Augusta  Lockwood,  a  native  of  that  locality. 
Her  brother,  C.  M.  Lockwood,  for  many  years  was  identified  with  the 
interests  of  Oregon  although  he  died  in  Michigan.  He  and  John 
Haley,  of  Idaho,  father  of  Judge  Haley,  owned  a  stage  line  from 
Salt  Lake  to  The  Dalles.  Mr.  Lockwood  brought  his  sister  to  The 
Dalles  on  a  visit  and  there  she  became  acquainted  with  Judge  Kincaid, 
whom  she  also  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  were  married  at 
her  Michigan  home.     Their  only  child  is  Webster  Lockwood. 

Judge  Kincaid  is  connected  with  the  State  Pioneer  Association, 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  the  Eugene  Commercial  Club  and 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Illihee  Club  of  Salem  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Multapor  Club  of  Portland,  which  is  now  out  of  existence. 
Judge  Kincaid's  life  has,  indeed,  been  one  of  great  usefulness.  His 
ideas  have  always  been  practical  and  his  methods  progressive  and  what 
he  has  undertaken  he  has  accomplished. 

The  years  have  brought  him  not  only  success  but  honor,  and  he 
stands  today  among  the  foremost  residents  not  only  of  Eugene  but  of 
all  Oregon,  where  he  has  a  very  wide  acquaintance. 
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H.  HATHAWAY  is  the  owner  of  thi-ee  hundred 

B,. ..  acres  of  highly  improved  land  in  Tillamook  county 
(^  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  met  with  such  grati- 
•  \2  I  fying  returns  that  he  is  now  able  to  live  retired.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York,  his  birth  hav- 
ing occurred  in  Lewis  county,  on  May  5,  1831,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  living  member  of  a  family  of  eight  born 
to  I.  and  Rebecca  (Higby)  Hathaway.  His  parents  were  also  na- 
tives of  the  Empire  state,  where  they  spent  their  entire  lives. 

Mr.  Hathaway  was  reared  at  home,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
common  schools.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  left  the 
paternal  roof,  to  seek,  as  did  many  others  at  that  period  the  greater 
possibilities  the  west  offered,  and  went  to  Wisconsin.  After  remain- 
ing there  for  three  years  he  removed  to  Minnesota,  where  for  twelve 
years  he  engaged  in  farming,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of 
service  during  the  Civil  war.  When  the  call  came  for  troops  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  nation's  need  in  the  '60s  he  responded,  enlisting 
and  going  to  the  front  with  Company  F,  Fourth  Minnesota  Vol- 
vmteer  Infantry.  He  enlisted  in  1861  and  among  the  battles  that 
his  regiment  was  engaged  in  were  Vicksbvu-g,  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
Champion's  HUl,  Black  River,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Altoona  Pass,  and  many  others.  He  served  with  General  Grant 
until  the  latter  was  made  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
when  he  came  under  the  command  of  General  Sherman  and  took 
part  in  his  march  to  the  sea.  He  spent  three  years  and  three  months 
in  the  service,  participating  in  thirty-two  engagements  but  was 
never  wounded.  Receiving  his  discharge  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  on 
December  22,  1864,  he  returned  home,  resuming  life  as  a  farmer. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Minnesota  for  some  years  thereafter  and 
then  again  started  westward,  with  Oregon  as  his  destination.  Upon 
his  arrival  here  he  filed  on  a  homestead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  which  he  imme- 
diately turned  his  energies.  He  met  with  such  success  in  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits  that  he  was  later  able  to  increase  his  possessions 
until  he  ultimately  acquired  three  hundred  acres,  all  of  which  is  well 
improved  and  in  a  high  state  of  productivity.    Mr.  Hathaway  always 
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used  intelligence  in  the  direction  of  his  undertakings  and,  a  man  of 
progressive  ideas,  was  practical  in  liis  methods  of  application.  Such 
success  as  came  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  active  career  was  the 
direct  result  of  capably  and  definitely  directed  effort.  His  plans 
were  always  carefully  made  and  executed  for  the  accomplisliment  of 
one  purpose  and  his  progress  always  permanent  and  orderlj'. 

Mr.  Hathaway  has  been  married  twee.  His  first  union  took 
place  in  New  York  state  to  Miss  Xancy  Smith  and  to  them  were 
born  two  cliildren:  Catherine,  who  is  deceased;  and  J.  H.,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Tillamook  county.  Mrs.  Hathaway  passed  away  in  1878 
and  in  1880  Mr.  Hathaway  married  Mrs.  E.  R.  Wilson,  the  widow 
of  J.  C.  Wilson,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Civil  war. 

His  political  support  Mr.  Hathaway  gives  to  the  republican 
party,  but  he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  to  office.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
Hathaway  hold  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
while  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  belonging 
to  the  lodge  at  Tillamook.  He  is  now  enjoying  the  ease  and  com- 
fort assured  by  his  comfortable  competence  and  the  income  from 
his  large  ranch,  both  acquired  bj-  means  of  many  years  of  hard 
work. 
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Hee  M  Gratis; 

)0R  eleven  years  Lee  M.  Travis  has  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Eugene,  specializing  in  com- 
mercial law.  His  thorough  preliminary  training 
well  qualifies  him  for  the  onerous  duties  of  the 
profession  and  he  gives  to  his  chents  the  benefit  of 
unwearied  service  and  broad  knowledge  of  the  ju- 
dicial principles  bearing  upon  his  particular  branch  of  professional 
work.  He  was  born  in  Howard,  Steuben  county.  New  York,  June 
20,  1874,  and  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Gould  J.  and  Ella  (Ford)  Travis. 
The  father  was  a  native  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  pursued 
his  education  in  Hamilton  College  and  in  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  of  that  state.  In  1889  he  came  to  Eugene  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church,  with  which  he  was  continuously  connected  until  he 
met  death  in  a  runaway  accident.  In  the  work  of  the  church  he  mani- 
fested a  contagious  enthusiasm  and  zeal  that  were  manifest  in  the 
growth  of  the  organization  with  which  he  labored.  His  fraternal  rela- 
tions were  with  Eugene  Lodge,  No.  11,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Eugene  Chapter, 
No.  10,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Ivanhoe  Commandery,  No.  2,  K.  T. 

In  the  public  schools  Lee  M.  Travis  mastered  the  elementary 
branches  of  learning.  He  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  when  his  par- 
ents crossed  the  continent  to  Oregon  and  he  later  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1897. 
In  the  following  year  was  written  the  mihtary  chapter  in  his  hf e  his- 
tory. When  the  country  had  become  involved  in  war  with  Spain  he 
enlisted  as  a  member  of  Company  C  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Ore- 
gon Volunteers  and  was  sent  to  the  Philippines,  where  he  served  with 
his  regiment  until  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  en- 
listment. Determining  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law,  he  pursued 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  was  admitted  to  the  Oregon  bar  at  Salem  in  1899.  He  had 
previously  read  law  when  in  the  army.  He  did  not  graduate  from  the 
Michigan  University  until  1900  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  he 
opened  his  office  in  Eugene,  since  which  time  he  has  practiced  largely 
in  the  commercial  law  field. 

In  1893  Mr.  Travis  was  married  to  Miss  Lillian  Baker,  a  daughter 
of  Fred  C.  Baker,  who  is  editor  of  the  Tillamook  (Ore.)  Headlight. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travis  have  two  children,  Frederick  and  Gould.  Mr. 
Travis  is  well  known  in  various  fraternal  organizations,  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  Acacia  Fraternit j^ ;  Eugene  Lodge,  Xo.  11,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  in  which  he  is  a  past  master;  Eugene  Chapter,  Xo.  10,  R.  A.  M.; 
Ivanhoe  Commandery,  No.  2,  K.  T. ;  Al  Kader  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N. 
M.  S.;  Eugene  Lodge,  No.  357,  B.  P.  O.  E.;  Eugene  Camp,  No.  115, 
W.  O.  W.;  Eugene  Aerie,  No.  275,  F.  O.  E.;  and  the  Order  of  Hoo 
Hoos.  Moreover,  he  takes  quite  an  active  interest  in  politics  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  local  leaders  of  the  party,  sen-ing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  chairman  of  the  democratic  county  central  committee. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Panama  canal  commission  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco exposition  in  1915.  His  life  is  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  progressive- 
ness  that  recognizes  and  utilizes  opportunities  and  he  is  widely  known 
in  this  part  of  the  state  through  his  professional,  fraternal  and  political 
relations. 
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Ctarlesi  ^aUgartl) 

jHARLES  HALLGARTH  is  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Union  county,  this  state,  having  main- 
tained his  residence  there  continuously  for  the  past 
thirty-eight  years.  After  many  years  of  activity 
spent  in  developing  his  large  real-estate  holdings  in 
Oregon  he  is  now  living  a  retired  life  in  Elgin  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  his  natural  powers  and,  being  still  possessed  of 
more  than  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  fine  Oregon  farm 
lands,  he  is  abundantly  able  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled. 

He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  July  19,  1838,  and  is  the 
son  of  Nimrod  and  Sarah  (Simcotes)  Hallgarth,  also  natives  of  Lin- 
colnshire, where  they  were  reared,  married  and  spent  their  entire 
lives.  His  father  was  by  trade  a  butcher  and  followed  that  occupa- 
tion for  a  livelihood. 

Charles  Hallgarth  was  reared  at  home  and  acquired  his  early 
education  in  the  pubhc  schools.  On  reaching  his  majority  he  became 
interested  in  farming.  In  1857  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  on  reaching  the  new  world  he  spent  his  first  winter  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  removed  to 
Winnebago  coxmty,  Wisconsin,  and  there  remained  for  the  three 
years  immediately  following  his  settlement  in  the  Badger  state,  after 
which  he  removed  to  California  and  there  was  occupied  for  three 
years  in  mining  in  French  Gulch,  Shasta  county.  Beheving  that 
his  interests  could  be  accelerated  by  employment  in  other  fields,  in 
the  spring  of  1873  he  removed  to  Oregon  and  was  here  engaged  in 
his  former  occupation,  that  of  mining,  in  Canyon  City,  Grant  county. 
At  this  employment  he  continued  for  three  or  four  years  and  then 
severed  his  connection  therewith  and  located  on  land  in  the  Indian 
valley  near  Elgin.  He  located  on  this  land  at  once  and  established 
his  home  and  commenced  farming  and  stock-raising,  in  which  he 
continued  for  many  succeeding  years.  Having  brought  his  land  to 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  receiving  as  a  result  a  large  annual 
income  he  found  it  both  possible  and  agreeable  to  retire  from  the 
active  conduct  of  his  farm  interests  and  accordingly  transferred  the 
care  and  operation  of  his  large  farm,  consisting  of  eleven  hundred 
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and  twenty  acres,  over  to  his  two  sons  while  he  himself  established 
his  residence  in  Elgin,  where  he  now  resides.  In  addition  to  his  home 
farm  he  also  owns  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  fine  timber  land 
in  this  county. 

Charles  Hallgarth  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Long, 
of  Union  county,  Oregon,  in  the  year  1875.  Mrs.  Hallgarth  is  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  Long,  who  early  removed  from  Indiana  to  Ore- 
gon, the  family  settling  near  Elgin  in  the  early  '70s.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hallgarth  thirteen  children  have  been  born,  nine  of  whom  are 
still  living:  John,  Joseph,  Nellie,  Jessie,  Samuel,  Jacob,  Frank, 
James  and  Carl. 

Mr.  Hallgarth  is  a  republican  in  politics  and  has  always  sup- 
ported the  issues  of  his  party  in  national  and  state  affairs.  He  is 
a  member  of  Elgin  Lodge,  No.  98,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  also  a  member 
of  the  Orion  Lodge,  K.  P.,  of  Elgin.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
La  Grande  Lodge,  No.  433,  B.  P.  O.  E.  Mr.  Hallgarth  during  all 
his  life  has  been  a  ceaseless  toiler  and  has  so  conducted  his  affairs  as 
to  secure  a  competency  for  his  declining  years.  He  is  one  of  the 
well  known  and  highly  respected  men  of  his  county  and  has  always 
been  ready  to  contribute  to  the  support  and  advancement  of  all  inter- 
ests affecting  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
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Cijrigtian  JBrebing 

[N  RECENT  years  wheat-growing  has  been  one  of  the 
important  sources  of  prosperity  of  Umatilla  county 
in  eastern  Oregon,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
commodity  Christian  Breding  is  devoting  his  time 
and  efforts.  That  his  methods  are  practical  and  pro- 
gressive is  indicated  by  the  substantial  results  which 
follow  his  labors  and  which  are  making  him  one  of  the  men  of  afflu- 
ence of  this  part  of  the  state.  He  was  born  in  Holstein,  Ger- 
many, October  4,  1861,  and  spent  his  youth  in  the  country  of  his 
nativity  where  his  parents  died.  He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age 
when,  in  1883,  he  sailed  for  the  new  world,  attracted  by  the  favor- 
able reports  which  he  had  heard  concerning  its  business  opportimities. 
He  lived  for  a  year  in  Illinois  and  in  1884  made  his  way  westward 
to  Washington,  residing  for  eighteen  or  twenty  months  in  WaUa 
Walla.  He  then  came  to  Umatilla  county  and  for  a  year  worked 
upon  a  farm  for  wages,  but  was  ambitious  to  engage  in  business 
for  himself  and  carefully  saved  his  earnings.  He  purchased  a 
half  section  of  land  seven  miles  north  of  Pendleton  and  began  farm- 
ing on  his  own  accovmt.  He  has  since  added  to  his  landed  posses- 
sions from  time  to  time  until  his  holdings  are  now  very  extensive, 
embracing  over  three  thousand  acres  of  valuable  wheat  land  in 
UmatiUa  cotmty.  Year  after  year  he  carefully  cultivated  his  fields 
and  harvested  large  crops,  the  sale  of  which  brought  him  very  sub- 
stantial and  gratifying  results.  In  1911,  he  retired  from  active  farm 
work  and  now  rents  his  land  while  he  enjoys  a  well  merited  rest  in  a 
handsome  home  in  Pendleton. 

In  1885  Mr.  Breding  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  Eggers,  a  native 
of  lUinois,  who  came  to  Umatilla  county  with  her  parents.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage  are  eight  in  number :  Cecelia,  the  wife  of  Than 
Olmstead,  a  farmer  of  Umatilla  county;  Alexander,  at  home;  Fritz, 
who  follows  farming  in  the  same  county;  Carl,  who  resides  on  his 
father's  land;  Helwig,  at  home;  Pauline,  William  and  Frederick, 
who  are  attending  school.  iVIr.  and  Mrs.  Breding  are  members  of 
the  Evangelical  church  and  are  interested  in  its  work  and  the  exten- 
sion of  its  influence.  Mr.  Breding  is  republican  in  his  political  views 
but  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  seek  office.    He  came  to  this 
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country  a  poor  young  man  and  in  about  twenty-eight  years  has  won  a 
most  creditable  and  gratifying  success,  being  today  numbered  among 
the  leading  and  substantial  citizens  of  Pendleton.  In  the  past  he 
always  displayed  excellent  judgment  in  his  investments,  carried  on 
his  farm  work  along  most  progi-essive  and  practical  hnes  and  from 
time  to  time  placed  his  surplus  earnings  in  the  safest  of  all  invest- 
ments— real  estate — so  that  he  is  now  the  owner  of  much  valuable 
property. 


Samuel  ^aine  ^tutgisi 


AMUEL  PAINE  STURGIS,  who  died  February  4, 
1896,  was  for  many  years  the  central  figure  in  the 
business  activities  of  Umatilla  county.  As  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Pendleton,  the  earhest 
institution  of  its  kind  estabhshed  in  that  section  of  the 
state,  he  was  in  a  position  to  count  large  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  remarkable  resources  of  the  vast  region  of  which  that 
city  is  the  center,  and  his  broad  vision  and  keen  financial  mind  easily 
made  him  the  advisor  of  men  in  every  walk  of  life.  His  impress  is 
foimd  everywhere  in  the  industries  of  the  county  in  which  he  made  his 
home.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  influence  was  extending  through- 
out the  state,  and  had  his  Hf e  been  spared  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  important  political  and  conamercial  forces  of  the  commonwealth. 
Samuel  P.  Sturgis  was  born  in  Gorham,  Cumberland  county, 
Maine,  March  23, 1856,  a  son  of  WiUiam  P.  Sturgis  and  Susan  Cressy 
Sturgis,  both  representatives  of  the  original  New  England  stock. 
He  crossed  the  continent  with  his  parents  in  1871,  and  the  family  lo- 
cated near  what  is  now  the  city  of  Athena,  in  Umatilla  county,  Oregon, 
where  the  father  engaged  in  the  sheep  business.  Mercantile  hfe,  how- 
ever, had  greater  attractions  for  the  younger  man,  and  he  soon  secured 
a  clerkship  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  later  removing  to  Weston, 
Oregon,  where  he  finally  became  manager  of  the  large  general  mer- 
chandise store  of  Sahng  &  Reese,  one  of  the  pioneer  concerns  of  east- 
ern Oregon.  In  1882  he  removed  to  Pendleton  to  become  cashier  of 
that  institution,  with  the  great  success  of  which  his  whole  later  life  is 
identified. 

While  at  Weston,  Mr.  Sturgis  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Lina  Hartman,  daughter  of  James  A.  Hartman  and  Jane  Hartman, 
who  settled  in  Umatilla  county  in  1871,  one  of  the  substantial  pioneer 
f amihes  of  the  county.  Three  sons  were  born  of  this  union :  William 
Paine,  now  deceased ;  James  Hartman,  a  business  man  in  Pendleton ; 
and  Cyrus  Cressy,  a  student  in  the  University  of  Washington. 

The  foundations  of  Mr.  Sturgis'  education  were  laid  in  the  excel- 
lent schools  of  his  native  town.  Later  he  attended  Limerick  Academy 
in  Maine,  and  after  coming  to  the  Pacific  coast  he  studied  under  pri- 
vate tutors  at  Walla  Walla.    He  was  a  man  of  such  native  strength, 
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however  that  his  whole  Kfe  was  an  education,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
to  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  mingled  with  men 
in  the  political,  fraternal  and  civic  life  of  the  conununity,  and  was 
everjTvhere  easily  a  leader. 

In  politics  he  was  a  republican;  his  religious  views  were  broad  and 
catholic;  his  business  principles  were  honest;  his  public  duties  were 
faithfully  performed ;  his  private  life  was  clean.  He  was  attached  to 
the  exalted  principles  of  Free  Masonry,  and  attained  in  that  brother- 
hood the  Royal  Arch  degree.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Pen- 
dleton Lodge  of  Elks,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Commercial 
Association  of  Pendleton,  to  the  public  library  of  which  institution 
he  made  a  liberal  bequest  in  his  will.  His  worth  was  acknowledged 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  friendship  prized  by  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

Mrs.  Stiu-gis  survives  him,  still  making  her  home  in  Pendleton, 
a  lady  of  cultvu"e  and  refinement,  active  in  the  work  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  and  interested  in  the  social  life  and  women's  club 
activities  of  the  city. 


'R.  ISAIAH  ULYSSES  TEMPLE,  who  is  one  of 
the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Pendleton, 
was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Iowa,  December  19, 
1868.  His  parents  were  John  F,  and  Cornelia  I. 
(Wyrick)  Temple,  the  father  a  native  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  mother  of  Indiana.  In  early  youth 
John  F.  Temple  removed  to  Monroe  county,  Iowa,  where  he  met  and 
married  Miss  Cornelia  Wyrick,  who  had  been  brought  to  that 
county  by  her  parents  when  she  was  a  small  child.  After 
his  marriage  he  located  on  a  farm  in  that  same  county,  and 
through  industry  and  good  management  became  one  of  the  substan- 
tial farmers  and  prominent  men  of  his  community.  In  1883,  selhng 
his  possessions  in  Iowa,  he  came  to  Oregon,  locating  at  Pendleton, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  He  was  the 
first  farmer  to  use  a  combined  harvester  in  the  state,  and  men  came 
from  miles  around  to  see  it  operated.  Combined  harvesters  are  now 
generally  used  on  the  larger  farms  in  eastern  Oregon.  For  about  ten 
years  Mr.  Temple  cultivated  over  one  thousand  acres  of  land  and  coYi- 
tinued  to  farm  on  that  scale  until  he  retired  from  active  work.  He 
now  resides  in  Pendleton,  where  he  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  an  active 
and  successful  life.  He  has  long  been  a  Mason,  joining  that  order 
in  the  early  '60s.  His  wife  died  July  12,  1910,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two. 

Isaiah  Ulysses  Temple,  who  was  the  eldest  child  of  John  F.  and 
Cornelia  Temple,  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  acquired  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  and  later  became  a  student  at 
the  Willamette  University  in  Salem,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  the  commercial  course  in  1891.  He  then  took  up  teaching 
and  followed  that  profession  in  Umatilla  county  for  four  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  however,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and  later  en- 
tered the  office  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Smith,  of  Pendleton,  under  whose  precep- 
torship  he  studied  until  1895.  He  then  entered  the  University  Med- 
ical College,  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  which  he  attended  one  year, 
and  the  following  year  studied  at  the  Beaumont  Medical  College  at 
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St.  Louis.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  the  University  Medical 
College  at  Kansas  City,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
the  class  of  1898,  being  vice  president  of  his  class.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  returned  to  Oregon  and  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession in  Enterprise,  this  state,  where  he  was  successfully  engaged 
for  six  years.  In  1904  he  went  to  New  York  city  and  took  up  post- 
graduate work  in  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  School.  Subse- 
quently, returning  west,  he  located  in  Clarkston,  Washington,  where 
he  successfully  practiced  for  three  and  one-half  years.  In  the  fall 
of  1907  he  came  to  Pendleton  and  engaged  in  partnership  with  Dr. 
C.  J.  Smith,  his  former  preceptor,  and  practiced  under  the  firm  name 
of  Smith  &  Temple  for  eighteen  months.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Temple 
has  continued  in  the  profession  independently  at  Pendleton,  and  he 
has  built  up  an  extensive  and  remunerative  patronage  and  is  rated  as 
one  of  Pendleton's  foremost  physicians.  He  owns  the  Temple  build- 
ing in  which  he  has  his  office  and  also  has  a  beautiful  residence  on 
South  ]\Iain  street. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1898,  Dr.  Temple  was  married  to  Miss  Es- 
teUe  Wells,  of  Pendleton,  Oregon,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  B.  and 
Julia  (Benson)  Wells,  the  latter  now  deceased,  both  being  well  known 
pioneers  of  Umatilla  county.  Mrs.  Temple  was  bom  in  Umatilla 
county,  received  her  early  education  in  the  common  schools  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  State  Normal  School  of  the  class 
of  '95.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was  one  of  the  instructors  in 
the  institution  from  which  she  graduated. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  been  born  four  children:  Lenore, 
who  died  November  9,  1910,  at  the  age  of  ten  years;  Flavel  AVells; 
Morris  Smith;  and  Allen  Isaiah. 

In  politics  Dr.  Temple  is  a  republican,  and  while  a  resident  of 
Enterprise,  Oregon,  was  mayor  of  that  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Unitarian  church  and  Mrs.  Temple  is  affiliated  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Pendleton 
Lodge,  No.  52,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  and  with  Bushee  Chapter,  No.  19,  of 
the  Order  of  Eastern  Star.  He  is  past  patron  of  the  chapter  and 
was  the  first  patron  of  Vineland  Chapter  at  Clarkston,  Washington. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Pendleton  City  &  County  Medical  Society, 
being  secretary  of  the  same;  belongs  to  the  Eastern  Oregon  District 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  is  now  vice  president,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society.  At  the  present  time 
(1912)  he  is  city  physician  of  Pendleton.  Through  these  various 
organizations  and  his  own  study.  Dr.  Temple  keeps  in  touch  wth  the 
latest  advancements  that  are  being  made  in  the  medical  fraternity 
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today.  He  may  truly  be  caUed  a  self-made  man  for  by  his  own  efforts 
he  has  worked  his  way  through  college  and  has  become  one  of  the  well- 
informed  and  the  most  successful  and  capable  physicians  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 


■^A^nin.j     yflro^ 


jHOMAS  HIRST,  deceased,  was  one  of  the  very- 
early  pioneers  of  Oregon  and  public  opinion  placed 
him  among  the  most  enterprising  and  valued  citi- 
zens of  his  adopted  state.  He  was  born  in  England, 
April  15,  1835,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  emi- 
grated to  America,  settling  in  Ohio,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  hve  for  three  years,  and  there  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.  He  then  removed  to  Austraha,  where  he  kept  his 
residence  for  five  years  and  then  returned  to  this  country  and  spent 
one  year  in  San  Francisco,  California,  after  which  he  moved  to  Ore- 
gon, settling  in  Coos  county,  where  he  purchased  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land.  There  he  established  his  home 
and  engaged  in  general  agricultural  pursuits  and  stock-raising.  Mr. 
Hirst  wrote  a  most  eloquent  review  of  his  early  life  in  Oregon,  which 
was  pubhshed  in  the  April  number  of  "Pioneer  Days,"  of  that  year 
and  is  here  reproduced  with  acknowledgments  to  that  periodical. 

"I  arrived  in  Coos  county,  Oregon  territory,  in  January,  1859, 
by  walking  down  the  Umpqua  beach  to  Coos  bay,  and  thence  by  In- 
dian canoe  and  movmtain  trail  to  the  Coquille  river,  there  to  carve 
out  a  home  in  that  beautiful  garden  of  southwestern  Oregon.  A 
beautiful  garden  it  was  for,  as  I  stood  on  the  top  of  Sugarloaf 
mountain,  with  the  broad  expanse  of  the  valley  lying  before  me 
covered  with  the  bright  green  of  the  maple  and  the  dark  green  of 
the  myrtle,  with  the  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  distance,  it 
formed  as  grand  a  picture  as  the  eye  could  wish  to  see;  but  to 
turn  this  garden  into  a  home  the  forest  must  be  destroyed,  and 
what  an  herculean  task  it  would  be!  I  have  seen  the  oak  and 
hickory  forests  of  Ohio,  the  chestnut  and  sugar  maple  groves 
of  Pennsylvania,  gathered  walnuts  in  the  woods  of  Kentucky,  trav- 
eled through  the  gum  forests  of  New  South  Wales,  but  for  density 
and  number  of  trees  to  the  acre  the  Coquille  valley  outclassed  them 
all.  In  such  a  forest  our  stout-hearted  pioneer  carved  out  a  home 
after  many  years  of  toil,  and  that  he  has  been  repaid  for  his  labor 
the  fine  farms  and  happy  homes  fully  attest.  When  our  pioneer 
women  wished  to  visit  their  neighbors  they  would  frequently  paddle 
their  own  canoe  up  and  down  the  river,  and  some  of  them  became 
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quite  expert.  I  remember  a  time  when  one  of  our  bright  young  school 
teachers  went  down  the  river  to  purchase  supplies.  The  trip  down 
the  river  was  easy  enough,  but  the  return  trip  was  more  difficult,  in 
fact  the  young  man  had  to  accept  the  assistance  of  one  of  our  brave 
pioneer  women  to  steer  his  canoe  to  port.  'Never  mind,  Binger,  if 
you  could  not  handle  a  canoe  you  have  proved  yourself  competent 
to  work  well  and  faithfully  for  your  adopted  state.  Many  years 
your  voice  has  been  heard  in  the  halls  of  congress.  All  honor  to  you 
as  a  Coos  covmty  pioneer.'  The  early  pioneer  had  much  difficulty  in 
marketing  his  products.  Many  a  time  I  have  left  home  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  paddled  twenty-four  miles  down  the 
river  and  then  four  miles  up  Beaver  slough,  then  carried  my  load 
three  miles  up  the  isthmus,  put  it  into  another  canoe  and  traveled 
another  fifteen  miles  to  North  Bend  sawmill,  arriving  about  9 
o'clock  at  night,  there  to  exchange  my  various  products  for  the 
articles  needed  at  home,  not  forgetting  the  injunction  to  bring  one 
paper  each  of  needles  and  pins.  Returning  home,  which  always 
took  two  days,  I  had  time  to  note  the  skill  of  the  beaver  in  repair- 
ing the  dams  that  I  had  torn  open  to  pass  through  the  day  before. 
But  alas,  the  trapper  came,  and  thy  beautiful  coat  was  sent  east, 
to  be  worn  and  admired  by  the  people  who  knew  thee  not.  Fare- 
well, old  friend.  No  more  will  my  canoe  glide  over  the  placid 
waters  held  in  check  by  thy  labors.  No  more  will  the  hardy  trapper 
exchange  thy  coat  for  flour  or  sugar  or  fill  his  jug  with  such  water 
as  thou  never  di-eamed  of.  Thy  home  is  desolate  and  Beaver 
slough  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  as  a  commercial  highway. 

"The  pioneer  had  no  cultivated  or  domestic  fruit  but  there  was 
a  plentiful  supply  of  wild  fruits  in  their  season,  consisting  of  sal- 
mon berries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  huckleberries  and  crabapples. 
Sunday  was  the  day  for  gathering  the  fruit.  The  canoe  Telephone 
(Edison  was  unknown  to  us),  operated  by  our  women,  would  send 
word  to  our  neighbors  to  meet  at  a  certain  point  or  bend  in  the  river. 
Then  with  lunch  and  pails  our  ever-ready  canoe  would  glide  down 
the  river  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Having  filled  our  pails  with  fruit 
and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  chat  over  our  lunch,  we  would  return  home 
for  milking  time.  For  pleasure  and  recreation  we  had  our  barn 
raisings  and  log  rolUngs.  When  a  new  settler  had  located  his  claim 
and  building  site,  and  cleared  a  small  patch,  he  would  select  the  most 
suitable  trees  for  his  log  cabin  or  barn  and  then  on  an  appointed 
day  the  neighbors  for  miles  around  would  go  to  his  place  and  roU, 
notch  and  fit  the  logs  in  position,  and  before  night,  would  leave  him 
with  the  framework  of  a  good  log  cabin,  having  worked  and  feasted 
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all  day,  returning  to  our  homes  contented  and  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  Nor  did  we  forget  to  celebrate  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July. 
How  well  do  I  remember  when  that  great-hearted  pioneer,  William 
T.  Perry,  placed  his  flatboat  at  our  disposal  for  a  two  weeks'  trip 
to  Whiskey  Run,  where  the  Schroeder  boys,  Henry  and  Gus,  were 
mining.  What  a  royal  welcome  they  gave  us,  with  music,  feasting 
and  dancing  and  exploring  the  beach,  gathering  agates  and  shells, 
nor  did  we  forget  to  indulge  in  the  various  shell  fish  we  found 
among  the  rocks.  I  will  never  forget  that  trip  nor  the  various  mem- 
bers who  composed  the  party.  Alas,  how  many  of  them  have  passed 
over  to  the  Great  Beyond.  As  memory  carries  me  backward  forty 
years  how  well  I  remember  the  generous,  brave-hearted  pioneers, 
the  Hermanns,  Schroeders,  Perrys,  Dements,  Yoakams,  Lockharts, 
Kenyons,  good  old  Ben  Figg,  Ned  Fahy,  the  Low  brothers,  the 
Roger  brothers,  monarchs  of  industry  on  Coos  river,  the  Hillborns, 
Hollands,  Butlers,  Captain  Harris,  the  Aiken  brothers.  Dr.  Hodson, 
the  Rook  brothers,  W.  D.  L.  F.  Smith,  generous  B.  F.  Ross,  the 
StauflF  brothers,  good  old  John  Kronenburg,  the  Noble  brothers,  H. 
H.  Luce,  Empire  City's  pioneer  mill  man,  Al  Simpson,  the  man 
whose  active  brain  has  kept  his  mill  and  shipyards  in  active  opera- 
tion in  good  or  bad  times  for  forty  years,  P.  Flanagan  and  S.  S. 
Mann.  Ah,  these  last  two  men  are  entitled  to  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Pioneers  of  pioneers,  their  skill,  judgment  and  enterprise 
made  coal  mining  a  success  on  Coos  bay.  Hospitable,  generous 
and  kind  to  their  employes,  their  home  was  kno^vn  far  and  wide  as 
a  place  where  the  traveler  would  be  royally  entertained  without 
money  and  without  price.  Both  held  positions  of  trust  in  Coos 
county.  Their  good  deeds  and  works  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  old  pioneer.  C.  H.  Merchant,  for  many  years  a  hard  Avorker 
but  by  his  business  foresight  and  enterprise,  his  strict  integrity  and 
economy,  is  now  able  to  sit  in  the  stern  and  steer  while  others  paddle 
his  canoe.  Andrew  Nasburg,  a  successful  farmer  and  merchant, 
was  the  first  postmaster  in  Marshfield,  and  his  salary  was  twelve 
dollars  per  year.  He  held  the  office  many  years  and  when  he  re- 
signed in  favor  of  the  writer,  the  commission  on  the  business  done 
amounted  to  about  seven  hvmdred  dollars  per  annum.  Mr.  Nas- 
burg was  taken  from  us  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  left  behind  a  name 
and  record  of  which  his  family  may  justly  feel  proud. 

"The  pioneer  women,  how  nobly  thej'  have  done  their  part! 
How  well  in  our  absence  have  they  defended  oirr  homes!  With 
their  trusty  gim  they  have  slain  the  fierce  lynx  that  stole  our  poultry, 
with  the  faithful  dog  by  their  side  and  ax  in  hand  they  have  chased 
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the  prowling  bear  that  would  have  carried  off  our  hogs,  they  have 
braved  the  flood  waste-deep  to  drive  the  cattle  to  the  hills  for 
safety,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  have  proved  their  indomitable 
courage.  All  honor  to  our  pioneer  women!  During  the  flood  of 
1861-2  I  left  Eastport  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  grub 
and  blankets  to  last  three  days,  expecting  it  would  take  me  that 
time  to  reach  my  home.  John  Canyon  and  myself  worked  at  the 
coal  mines  during  the  winter  and  improved  our  places  in  summer. 
Our  wives  Uved  together  during  our  absence,  that  being  convenient, 
as  our  farms  joined.  I  started  homeward,  crossing  the  isthmus  as 
usual,  but  the  water  of  the  Coquille  river  was  so  high  that  I  left  the 
regular  trail,  doubhng  Green  Point  and  made  straight  for  Cedar 
Point.  Crossing  the  river  I  made  a  beeline  for  Fishtrap,  then 
crossed  the  stream  again  and  came  out  at  the  Malcolm  place 
— now  Fred  Schroeder's  elegant  home.  I  then  entered  the  woods 
and  proceeded  to  Perry's  Prairie,  arriving  before  sundown,  hav- 
ing been  but  nine  and  one-half  hours  on  my  journey.  If  the  water 
had  been  ten  feet  lower  I  should  have  had  to  follow  the  sinuosity 
of  the  stream,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  taken  me  three  days  to 
have  reached  my  home.  When  I  was  at  Cedar  Point  I  saw  a  log 
cabin  floating  down  the  river.  Then  my  heart  sank  within  me  and 
'where  is  my  home  and  how  fares  my  neighbors,'  were  the  ques- 
tions that  involimtarilj^  came  to  my  mind.  The  flood  was  so  general 
and  the  current  rushed  so  rapidlj^  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
upper  river  was  submerged,  and  the  sweetest  music  that  ever 
greeted  my  ears  was  the  voice  of  good  old  lady  Perry,  when,  in 
answer  to  my  inquiry  when  I  arrived  at  her  cabin,  she  said  'yes, 
Tom,  here  is  Lou;  we  are  alright.'  As  before  stated,  my  wife  and 
Mrs.  Canyon  were  living  together  for  company.  They  had  an 
intuition  that  there  would  be  a  great  flood  and  had  rounded  up  our 
cattle  in  the  timber  but  couldn't  make  them  cross  a  slough  at  the 
lower  end  of  my  clearings  in  order  to  drive  them  to  liigher  ground, 
hence  they  were  obliged  to  leave  them  to  their  fate.  The  next 
morning  the  water  was  still  rising  and  they  started  what  cattle  they 
had  in  the  clearing  and  followed  them  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  wading 
waist-deep  in  the  water  and  forcing  the  cattle  to  swim  to  higher 
groimd.  Having  saved  the  stock  they  then  began  to  think  of  their 
own  safety.  Their  canoe  was  gone  and  they  must  reach  Perry's, 
more  than  a  mile  away.  They  crossed  a  slough  by  climbing  a  mj'^rtle 
whose  overhanging  branches  interlocked  with  the  limbs  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  After  their  perilous  climb  they  landed  on  the  proper  side 
and  waded  to  the  bank  of  the  stream  opposite  Perry's  place  just  as 
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that  grand  old  man  was  giving  orders  for  a  boat  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  Nancy  and  Lou. 

"Pioneers  of  the  '50s,  our  voyage  is  near  its  end,  our  canoe  trip 
has  not  always  been  one  of  pleasure  nor  yet  of  sorrow.  Sometimes 
we  have  met  strong  floods  to  check  our  progress,  sand-bars  and  shoals 
to  contend  with,  rapids  to  shoot,  snags  and  whirlpools  to  lure  us  to 
destruction,  and  often  cold  wet  and  weary,  our  limbs  aching  with 
toil,  and  making  httle  headway.  Then  again  the  tide  would  turn, 
favorable  winds  would  waft  us  onward,  giving  us  rest  and  renewed 
courage  to  face  the  dark  canyons  of  adversity  or  the  green  fields  of 
prosperity.  To  the  pioneers  who  have  been  called  hence,  we  bid 
you  a  kind  farewell;  to  the  pioneers  who  are  still  with  us,  you  whose 
sun  has  passed  the  zenith,  may  peace  and  contentment  be  with  you, 
may  your  canoe  float  gently  down  stream  to  pleasant  lakes,  and 
when  you  make  the  last  landing  on  the  shore  of  time,  may  you  find 
the  trail  blazing  to  guide  you  to  the  great  wigwam,  and  be  welcome 
by  Sah-la-Tyee,  or  great  spirit  of  the  universe." 

In  1873  Mr.  Hirst  removed  to  Marshfield  and  was  there  en- 
gaged in  the  general  mercantile  business  until  within  a  short  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  November  14,  1903.  He  left  to  his 
widow  an  estate  of  one  himdred  and  sixty  acres  near  the  city  limits 
of  Bandon,  also  a  personal  property  interest  in  the  merchandising 
establishment  at  Marshfield,  and  a  beautiful  residence  in  that  city, 
now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hirst  as  her  home. 

On  November  12,  1855,  Mr.  Hirst  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Louisa  A.  Milton,  who  was  born  in  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  November  29,  1838,  and  received  her  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Australia.  Her  parents,  James  and  Ellen  (Donahoe) 
Milton,  were  natives  of  London,  England,  and  removed  to  Aus- 
tralia at  an  early  period  in  life,  their  marriage  being  celebrated  in 
that  country.  The  father  for  some  time  conducted  a  shoe  store  and 
later  was  engaged  in  farming.  The  father  and  mother  both  died  in 
Australia,  the  former  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  and  the  latter  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four.  In  their  family  were  eight  children:  Mrs. 
Ellen  Johnson,  of  Australia;  James,  deceased;  Louisa  A.,  who  is 
the  widow  of  Thomas  Hirst;  William,  deceased;  Ruth,  of  Aus- 
traUa;  Edward,  whose  death  occurred  in  Australia;  Thomas,  de- 
ceased; and  Elizabeth,  of  Austraha.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hirst  adopted 
a  son,  Milton  E.  Hirst,  when  he  was  a  child  two  years  of  age.  He 
was  born  in  1878  and  now  resides  in  Marshfield. 

Mr.  Hirst  while  a  resident  of  Marshfield  was  for  two  years  the 
regularly  appointed  postmaster  of  that  place.     He  has  a  place  in 
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the  history  of  Oregon  on  the  honored  roll  of  her  early  pioneers.  He 
was  a  man  of  unusual  intelhgence  and  during  life  was  ever  to  be 
relied  upon  to  identify  himself  with  every  measure  of  public  interest 
seeking  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  his  county  and  state.  Mrs. 
Hirst  is  a  devout  and  active  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  of 
Marshfield. 


3t^^t  m.  pounbs; 

jESSE  W.  BOUNDS,  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  timber  interests  of  the  state  and  a  valued  citizen 
and  business  man  of  Eugene,  was  born  in  Monroe, 
Benton  county,  Oregon,  April  26,  1870,  and  is  a  son 
of  John  A.  and  Nancy  (McBride)  Bounds.  The 
father  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1836  and  was  a  son 
of  John  Bounds,  Sr.,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  who  became  one  of  the 
pioneer  residents  of  Missouri.  Having  arrived  at  years  of  maturity, 
John  Bounds,  Sr.,  wedded  Elizabeth  Lovelady,  and  unto  them  were 
born  the  following  named:  Nancy,  Margaret,  Thomas,  Jane,  Jesse, 
Amanda,  John,  Ann,  Sarah  and  James  S.  It  was  about  1846  that  the 
family  left  the  middle  west  and  came  to  Oregon,  settUng  in  Polk 
county,  where  the  grandfather  of  our  subject  followed  the  occupation 
of  farming.  John  Bounds,  Jr.,  was  a  little  lad  of  less  than  ten  years 
old  when  the  family  crossed  the  plains  to  the  northwest.  They  camped 
at  Eugene  on  their  way  down  the  valley  and  in  the  years  that  followed 
were  closely  associated  with  the  pioneer  development  of  the  city. 

Jesse  W.  Bounds,  whose  name  introduces  this  review,  pursued 
his  education  in  the  Alpine  schoolhouse  at  Monroe  to  the  time  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when  the  family  removed  to  Alsea  Bay,  About 
a  year  later  they  took  up  a  homestead  at  Ten  Mile  Creek,  whereon 
they  resided  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  removed  to  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Florence,  upon  which  John  Bounds,  the  father,  lived 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  Jesse  W.  Bounds  remained  on  that  place  for 
four  or  five  years  and  then  went  to  Long  Tom,  where  he  continued 
for  two  years.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Eugene  for  seventeen  years 
and  throughout  this  period  has  been  interested  in  the  timber  business. 
Other  business  activities,  however,  have  claimed  his  time  and  energies 
at  intervals.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Company  for  six  or  seven  years,  continuing  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness until  1905,  when  he  began  to  devote  all  his  time  to  cmising  timber. 
He  thus  cruised  and  bought  for  a  number  of  large  concerns,  notably 
the  Sunset  Lumber  Company,  and  became  a  prominent  representa- 
tive of  this  line  of  business  in  Oregon.  During  all  the  j^ears  from  his 
boyhood  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  timber  business  and  with  a 
hope  of  some  day  engaging  therein  was  famiharizing  himself  with 
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timber  lands  and  their  owners,  biding  his  time,  however,  until  market 
conditions  should  enable  him  to  embark  in  his  present  Une  of  business. 
In  1908  he  felt  that  the  hour  was  propitious  and  embarked  in  business 
on  his  o\vn  account.  Since  that  time  he  has  carried  through  some  of 
the  biggest  deals  in  timber  ever  made  in  the  state,  selling  timber  to 
the  value  of  two  million  dollars  in  four  years.  He  knows  where  the 
best  reserves  of  Oregon  are  to  be  found,  has  acquainted  liimself  with 
their  extent,  is  familiar  with  market  conditions  and  has  placed  himself 
in  a  position  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  energy  and  labors.  He  is  presi-- 
dent  and  manager  of  the  Bounds  Timber  Company,  capitalized  for 
fifty  thousand  dollars  and  organized  and  incorporated  May  11,  1912, 
for  the  purpose  of  deahng  in  timber  land.  Mr.  Bounds  has  organized 
the  Lilhe  M.  Mining  &  Development  Company,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated on  the  12th  of  January,  1912,  his  associates  being  W.  H.  Kay 
and  Edgar  Grimm,  of  Nome,  Alaska.  This  company  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  mining  on  Nome  Beach. 

Mr.  Bovmds  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lillie  M.  Montgom- 
ery, a  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Margaret  Montgomerj^  of  Benton 
county,  and  they  have  one  son,  Frank,  whose  birth  occurred  July  12, 
1893.  They  also  lost  a  little  daughter,  Lila,  at  the  age  of  two  years 
and  nine  months. 

Mr.  Bounds  belongs  to  Eugene  Camp,  No.  5837,  M.  W.  A.,  and 
is  a  director  of  the  Douglas  County  Tax  Association  of  Douglas 
county.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  enter- 
prising business  men  of  the  city  and  the  success  which  has  crowned 
his  labors  shows  him  well  entitled  to  the  enviable  reputation  which 
he  bears. 

Since  the  above  was  \\Titten  Mr.  Boimds  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile wreck  September  14,  1912. 
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IILLIAM  J.  MARINER  is  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  active,  progressive  and  influential  business 
men  of  Oregon  and  to  none  other  is  greater  credit 
due  for  the  reclamation  and  development  of  the 
arid  lands  of  the  state.  He  has  been  an  vmtiring 
worker  along  that  line,  spending  time  and  money 
•without  hope  of  direct  remuneration.  He  has  given 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  his  pubhc  spirit  not  only  in  this  way 
but  in  innumerable  other  directions,  particularly  in  his  support  of  the 
interests  of  navigation  on  the  Columbia  river.  That  his  eff"orts  in  that 
direction  have  been  forceful,  practical  and  of  lasting  benefit  finds  its 
proof  in  the  activity  of  the  United  States  government  in  its  work 
along  the  Columbia,  especially  in  building  the  Cehlo  canal  near  The 
Dalles.  With  notable  prescience  Mr.  Mariner  recognizes  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  this  broad  and  growing  western  country  and 
seeks  in  every  possible  manner  to  further  the  work  of  general  im- 
provement, development  and  progress. 

A  native  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  he  was  born  September  25, 
1853,  a  son  of  Wilham  and  Nancy  Agnes  (McPherson)  Mariner, 
who  were  natives  of  Maine  and  Tennessee  respectively.  The  father 
was  professor  of  languages  and  mathematics  in  the  Cumberland 
University  prior  to  the  Civil  war  and  after  the  close  of  hostiUties 
entered  upon  a  similar  connection  at  Lincoln,  Illinois.  Later  he  con- 
tinued his  educational  work  at  Mount  Zion,  Illinois,  and  next  became 
connected  with  Whitman  College,  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
where  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years.  He  then  retired  and 
moved  to  Spokane,  where  he  passed  away.  His  widow  still  survives, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

William  J.  Mariner  acquired  his  early  education  in  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  lUinois,  but  ill  health  pre- 
vented him  from  utilizing  to  the  full  the  opportunities  that  were  af- 
forded him  in  that  direction.  In  1872  he  became  a  resident  of  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  being  much  benefited  by  this  change.  He  was 
connected  with  the  cattle  industry  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and 
with  farming  until  1880.  Since  coming  to  the  northwest  he  has  real- 
ized much  of  the  possibilities  of  the  country  and  his  labors  and  efforts 
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have  ever  been  directed  in  those  channels  through  Avhich  flows  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  His  efforts  have  largely  been 
of  a  cliaracter  that  has  contributed  to  public  progress  as  well  as  to 
individual  success.  He  had  charge  of  the  building  and  operation  of 
the  flunie  for  ties  that  were  used  in  the  constnjction  of  the  line  of  the 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  through  AVashington  to 
Portland,  Oregon.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Wasco  county,  now  Gill- 
iam count3%  Oregon,  where  he  took  up  a  claim,  and  has  added  to  his 
holdings  from  time  to  time  until  he  now  has  about  three  thousand 
acres.  He  has  demonstrated  clearly  that  this  method  of  farming  may 
be  profitably  followed  and  his  practical  labors  have  been  attended 
mth  gratifying  results.  31r.  Mariner  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
opening  up  the  Columbia  river  to  navigation,  and  for  a  time  in  con- 
nection with  his  partner,  J.  A.  Smith,  operated  a  line  of  boats  on  the 
upper  Columbia  river.  His  identification  with  river  transportation 
has  continued  long  and  has  been  of  immense  value  to  the  public.  At 
one  time  he  and  his  partner  had  a  complete  survey  for  a  portage  road 
on  the  Wasliington  side  of  the  river  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  in  charge  of  the  Oregon  State  Portage  Railway  from 
Celilo  to  The  Dalles.  In  1905  they  organized  the  Baker  Irrigation 
Company,  of  wliich  Mr.  Mariner  is  the  treasurer  and  manager.  This 
company  expect  to  handle  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  their  proj- 
ect which  they  are  making  a  profitable  proposition.  Mr.  Mariner  is 
second  vice  president  of  the  Oregon  Irrigation  Congress,  wliich  was 
recently  organized,  and  he  has  studied  systematically  and  along  scien- 
tific lines  the  subject  of  introducing  water  to  the  arid  country  and 
thereby  promoting  its  fertility.  He  was  active  in  advancing  the  Uma- 
tilla extension  government  reclamation  project.  He  has  always  con- 
tended that  the  government  should  cooperate  with  the  settlers  and 
build  the  main  canals  and  reservoirs  and  thereby  the  responsibiHty 
would  fall  on  the  reclamation  bureau.  He  believes  that  the  govern- 
ment should  not  compete  with  private  enterprises  in  the  development 
of  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects.  In  all  public  improvements 
he  has  been  active  and  his  cooperation  can  ever  be  counted  upon  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  commmiity  or  the  state  at  large.  He  is 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  reclamation  of  arid  land  the  state  has  ever 
had  and  is  still  putting  forth  notable  activitj^  along  that  Une. 

Local  interests  have  also  profited  by  the  cooperation  and  abihty 
of  Mr.  Mariner  who  in  1887  Avas  appointed  postmaster  at  Blalock, 
Gilliam  county,  and  has  since  held  that  position  continuouslj-.  In 
politics  he  has  ever  been  a  republican  but  never  places  partisanship 
before  the  general  welfare.    He  was  one  of  the  conunissioners  that 
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aided  in  forming  Wheeler  county  and  in  1889  he  was  chosen  county 
commissioner  of  Gilliam  county  for  a  term  of  two  years.  In  1891  he 
was  elected  covmty  judge  of  GiUiam  county  and  served  continuously 
on  the  bench  for  twelve  years,  his  decisions  being  strictly  fail-  and 
impartial  and  causing  his  retention  in  office.  In  1908  he  was  elected 
a  representative  to  the  state  legislature  from  Wheeler,  Gilliam  and 
Sherman  counties,  and  such  was  the  creditable  record  which  he  made 
in  the  general  assembly  that  he  was  reelected  in  1910.  During  his  first 
term  he  succeeded  in  seeming  the  passage  of  the  Oregon  state  railway 
bill  and  he  was  also  active  in  the  good  roads  movement.  By  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  commission  on 
the  consolidation  of  the  Oregon  State  University  and  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.  In  1912  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
state  tax  commission  and  all  this  makes  his  activities  very  wide  and 
far-reaching.  He  is  directly  responsible  for  the  present  system  of 
taxation  eliminating  the  state  equaUzation  board  and  cutting  out  ad- 
ditional classifications.  His  work  on  assessment  taxation  was  the 
most  important  feature  in  his  career  as  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
Mr.  Mariner  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  self-made  man. 
Ill  health  retarded  his  progress  in  early  hfe  but  he  overcame  all  his 
early  disadvantages  and  as  the  years  have  gone  by  has  made  wise  use 
of  time,  talents  and  opportimities.  He  has  firm  faith  in  the  future 
of  Oregon,  recognizes  its  possibilities  and  resources,  has  long  been 
prominent  in  the  public  hfe  of  the  state  and  has  made  a  record  which 
reflects  credit  and  honor  upon  Oregon  for  all  time.  The  west  is  mak- 
ing her  history  and  Mr.  Mariner  is  numbered  among  those  who  are 
writing  some  of  its  most  important  chapters. 


C.  SCHARPF  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  large  lum- 

LyjiJl  ^^^^^^^  of  Pilot  Rock,  Oregon,  and  also  the 
WjJ  cashier  and  business  manager  of  the  only  banking 
•  \^\  institution  in  that  place.  He  is  a  young  man  of 
unusual  ability,  having  won  his  way  to  a  leading 
place  in  the  business  affairs  and  social  life  of 
Umatilla  county.  He  was  born  in  Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wisconsin, 
July  30,  1887,  a  son  of  George  J.  and  Mary  (Bracher)  Scharpf, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Prairie  Du  Chien.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  representative  business  men  of  that  city,  owning  a  grocery 
store  there  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1901  he  removed  to  Bassett 
coimty,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  imtil  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1909.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow 
who  now  resides  at  Portland,  Oregon,  to  which  place  she  removed 
upon  the  death  of  her  husband. 

L.  C.  Scharpf  was  reared  in  his  father's  home  and  acquired  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  He 
spent  the  early  years  of  his  manhood  xmder  the  parental  roof  and 
worked  for  his  father  in  the  lumber  business  at  Bassett,  Iowa. 
There  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  business  and  with  this  knowl- 
edge as  the  only  capital  with  which  to  start  in  life  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  removed  to  the  state  of  Washington  in  the  year 
1903,  locating  at  Monohan,  where  he  was  an  employe  in  one  of  the 
limiber  miUs  for  three  years.  His  knowledge  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness acquired  in  his  father's  yards  and  office  in  Iowa  made  his  serv- 
ices very  acceptable  to  his  employer.  Later  he  removed  to  Portland 
and  there  secured  a  clerkship  in  the  Lumberman's  National  Bank 
of  that  city.  While  serving  in  that  capacity  he  became  a  student  at 
the  Holmes  Business  College  and  was  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion. He  remained  an  employe  of  the  Lumberman's  National  Bank 
of  Portland  for  two  and  one  half  years  and  in  the  spring  of  1909  he 
severed  his  connections  therewith  and  removed  to  Pilot  Rock,  where 
he  established  himself  in  the  lumber  business.  On  May  1,  1911,  he 
was  offered  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Pilot  Rock,  which 
as  it  in  no  way  interfered  with  his  lumber  business,  he  accepted  and 
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has  since  remained  in  that  position,  having  full  charge  of  all  the 
business  interests  of  the  bank. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1912,  Mr.  Scharpf  married  Miss  Eva  M. 
Fanning  of  Portland,  a  daughter  of  G.  F.  Fanning.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Alto  Lodge,  No.  165,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  Pilot  Rock,  and  also  of 
Ya  Tenneowitz  Tribe,  No.  27,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  oarsman  and  is  a  member  of  the  Portland  Rowing 
Club,  and  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Pilot  Rock.  Mr. 
Scharpf  is  prominently  identified  with  all  the  social  and  business 
interests  of  his  community,  and  for  one  year  serv^ed  as  mayor  of  the 
city.  His  influence  is  always  exerted  in  behalf  of  advancement  and 
moral  improvement. 
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|OHN  MASCHMANN,  who  is  engaged  in  general 
farming  near  Pendleton,  was  born  in  Germany,  June 
29,  1882.  He  is  a  son  of  Carl  and  Winnie  Masch- 
mann,  both  of  whom  were  also  natives  of  Germany. 
The  mother  having  passed  away  in  that  country,  the 
father  came  to  America  in  1895  and  located  on  a  farm 
in  UmatiUa  county,  Oregon,  where  he  is  still  living,  being  engaged  in 
farming  with  his  son  John,  who  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  a  fam- 
ily of  five  children. 

John  Maschmann  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  re-, 
ceived  a  thorough  common-school  education  and  also  completed  a 
business  course.  On  putting  aside  his  text-books  he  engaged  in 
farming,  which  occupation  he  is  still  following  in  connection  with  his 
father.  They  are  now  operating  a  tract  of  fourteen  hundred  and 
forty  acres. 

In  1909  Mr.  Maschmann  wedded  Miss  Cora  Hudemann,  who  is 
a  daughter  of  JuUus  and  Margaret  Hudemann,  both  of  whom  are 
now  living  in  Pendleton.  In  politics  Mr.  Maschmann  is  a  republican, 
and  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Eagles  at  Pendleton. 
He  is  a  thrifty  and  progressive  man,  very  successful  as  a  farmer,  and 
has  many  friends  in  the  community  where  he  resides. 
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)0N.  ISRAEL  D.  HAINES,  who  passed  away  two 
decades  ago,  enjoyed  a  reputation  more  than  state 
wide,  for  he  was  a  lawyer  of  pronounced  ability,  win- 
ning for  himself  a  name  respected  by  every  man  in 
the  profession  throughout  the  state  and  bringing  to 
his  office  many  distinguished  clients.  His  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  broad-minded  interests  in  the  general  welfare,  com- 
bining with  sterling  integrity  and  worth  a  degree  of  native  ability, 
entitled  him  to  occupy  a  place  of  leadership  and  prominence  among 
his  fellows.  A  pioneer  of  pioneers,  he  knew  well  the  topography  and 
understood  well  the  genius  of  the  west,  facts  which  caused  him  to 
become  distinguished  in  the  counsels  of  the  state  during  his  long 
service  in  the  Oregon  legislature. 

The  birth  of  Mr.  Haines  occurred  in  Xenia,  Greene  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  7th  December,  1827,  being  the  second  son  of  Reuben 
and  Nancy  (Connely)  Haines,  who  were  natives  of  Augusta  county, 
Virginia.  The  mother  having  departed  this  life  three  years  after 
our  subject  was  born,  the  father  married  a  second  time.  Mr.  Haines 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Missouri  in  1844,  settling  on  the  Chariton 
river  near  Bloomington,  Macon  county,  where  he  resided  until  the 
spring  of  1849,  when  as  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  he  bade  farewell  to 
home  and  friends  and  began  the  joiu-ney  across  plain  and  mountain 
to  the  wild  and  unknown  Pacific  Coast  country.  He  was  then  con- 
nected with  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the  Rifle  Regiment, 
United  States  Army,  conmianded  by  Colonel  W.  W,  Loring  (better 
known  later  as  a  general  in  the  Confederate  army),  which  was 
ordered  west  to  take  possession  of  all  Hudson  Bay  territory  under 
the  United  States  treaty  with  Great  Britian.  While  en  route  he  was 
stricken  with  cholera,  but  recovered  from  the  disease,  being  in  this 
respect  more  fortunate  than  many  of  his  fellow  comrades.  After  a 
journey  beset  with  many  dangers  and  hardships  the  regiment  arrived 
at  Vancouver,  taking  possession  of  the  same. 

The  following  taken  from  Mr.  Haines'  own  personal  memoirs 
presents  more  vividly  the  difficulties  encountered  in  his  trip  across  the 
plains,  and  Ms  earlier  connection  with  the  history  of  Oregon: 

"Gold  was  discovered  in  California  in  1848,  at  Sutters  Mill  on 
the  American  river  near  Sacramento.    I  was  at  Hannibal  on  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  river  in  the  summer  of  1848,  waiting  at  the  hotel  for  the 
steamboat  to  go  down  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  talking 
to  some  men  about  the  news  of  the  discovery  and  told  them  that  I 
was  bound  for  California,  although  nothing  but  a  boy.  I  went  to  St. 
Louis  and  back  to  Bloomington,  and  with  some  others  that  had  just 
returned  from  the  Mexican  war,  fitted  up  a  team  in  the  fall  of  1848, 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  six  of  us,  armed  with  bowe  knives, 
Allen's  revolvers,  and  rifles  for  the  trip  to  California.  I  told  the 
boys  that  I  would  go  on  up  the  JSIissouri  river  to  Fort  Leavenworth 
in  Weston  and  informed  me  that  the  wagon  would  be  along  and  we 
and  Weston,  Missouri.  JNIy  brother  Robert  met  me  a  few  days  later 
would  go  to  St.  Joseph,  and  meet  it  there  about  the  fii'st  of  May, 
1849.  But  before  this,  or  about  this  time,  I  became  acquainted  with 
some  parties  that  were  fitting  out  trains  for  the  Rifle  Regiment, 
ordered  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  cross  the  plains  to  Oregon  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  and  property,  under  the 
treaty  made  with  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain,  with  the  result 
that  on  the  23d  of  April,  brother  Robert  and  myself  enrolled  our 
names  and  were  assigned  to  the  quartermaster's  department  under 
acting  quartermaster.  Lieutenant  Frost,  who  later  became  a  general 
in  the  Confederate  army. 

"In  about  two  weeks,  everj^thing  being  in  readiness,  the  regiment 
and  trains  started.  Our  first  camp  presented  a  most  imposing 
appearance,  being  near  a  small  stream,  on  a  beautiful  rolling  prairie. 
The  wagons,  three  hundred  in  number,  were  formed  into  a  circle 
and  fencing  quite  a  large  field.  The  soldiers,  one  thousand  in  num- 
ber, had  their  tents  pitched  in  regular  order,  making  quite  a  citj'. 
It  was  really  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  so  many  fine  animals  and  men, 
all  seemingly  in  high  spirits,  enlivened  by  the  martial  music  of  the 
military  band;  but  the  pleasing  side  was  destined  to  soon  wear  off. 
Colonel  Loring,  our  commanding  officer,  in  order  to  facilitate  our 
progi-ess,  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  command  into  three  divi- 
sions, giving  to  each  one  hmidred  wagons.  I  was  assigned  to  the 
third  division,  while  brother  Robert  was  transferred  to  the  staff  in 
the  hospital  department,  and  was  ordered  forward  with  the  first  divi- 
sion, in  which  he  drove  a  six  mule  ambulance  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  Consequently  I  saw  no  more  of  him  until  we  arrived  at 
Fort  Hall.  Doctors  Moses  and  Smith,  and  one  or  two  other  sur- 
geons, and  the  hospital  stewards  were  kept  very  busy  with  the 
cholera  patients.  Every  night  more  or  less  men  were  turned  out  of 
the  ambulance  my  brother  drove,  victims  of  the  dreaded  disease;  and 
the  regimental  band  played  the  dead  march  most  every  night,  from 
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the  time  we  left  Fort  Leavenworth,  until  we  arrived  at  Fort 
Laramie.  Robert  never  took  the  cholera,  although  he  handled  the 
patients  every  day,  taking  them  out  of  the  wagon,  and  putting  them 
in;  but  I,  who  was  with  the  quartermaster  train,  where  there  were 
only  three  persons  out  of  four  hundred  teamsters  that  had  the 
cholera,  was  one  of  the  victims.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Smith,  regimental 
surgeon,  who  bhstered  me  all  over  and  doped  me  with  opium  and 
sugar  of  lead  pills,  I  survived  the  cruel  cholera  crisis. 

"How  well  I  remember  coming  to  Green  river,  and  then  over  to 
Bear  river,  and  across  the  divide  over  to  Snake  river  at  Fort  Hall, 
where  we  turned  in  seventy-five  wagons,  and  left  some  troops  and 
mules;  and  well  remember  coming  on,  down  around  the  bend  of 
Snake  river  through  Idaho,  and  into  Oregon,  then  known  as  Oregon 
territory.  And  well  do  I  remember  coming  into  Powder  River  val- 
ley about  the  first  of  September,  1849.  The  rye  grass  in  this  valley 
was  so  liigh  that  when  we  turned  our  mules  out  we  had  trouble  in 
finding  them,  for  at  that  time  we  had,  after  leaving  those  at  Fort 
Laramie  and  Fort  Hall,  about  three  thousand  animals,  consisting  of 
horses,  mules  and  cattle.  We  camped  here  and  all  went  fishing  for 
trout  in  Powder  river  and  Chris  Hinkler's  slough.  We  had  with  us 
some  Freiberg  mineral  experts,  who  prospected  for  gold  on  the  Chris 
Hinkler  slough  and  also  on  the  North  Powder  river,  and  they  found 
the  glittering  metal  and  so  reported  to  Colonel  Loring  and  the  sec- 
retary of  war.  We  went  over  the  Ladd  road  to  Grande  Ronde  val- 
ley, where  our  sappers  and  miners  worked  upon  the  road  along  Ladd 
creek  and  hill,  so  that  we  could  get  across  the  valley,  crossing  about 
where  Old  LaGrande  now  stands.  They  were  sent  ahead  to  work  on 
the  road  over  the  Blue  Mountains,  so  that  we  could  get  over  with  the 
regiments  and  teams,  and  were  instructed  to  treat  with  the  Indians, 
that  the  emigrants  might  travel  with  more  safety.  We  arrived  at 
Umatilla  near  the  middle  of  September,  and  found  plenty  of  grass. 
There  we  made  acquaintance  with  the  Indians  and  presented  them 
with  scarlet  cloth  and  beads,  and  a  couple  of  horses;  and  they 
returned  to  Colonel  Loring  three  or  four  veiy  fine  cayuse  horses, 
and  about  a  dozen  fine  beef  cattle,  which  was  a  rare  treat  to  the 
regiment  and  quartermaster  men,  for  we  once  more  had  good  juicy 
beefsteaks. 

"After  traveling  some  hundred  miles  down  the  Columbia  river, 
we  arrived  at  The  Dalles,  where  we  remained  about  a  week  to 
recuperate.  Owing  to  deaths  and  desertion  the  command  was  now 
reduced  to  about  one  third,  and  a  hard  looking  lot  to  behold.  Here 
we  took  the  palisades  of  the  old  Methodist  Mission,  which  were 
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formerly  used  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians.  From  these  we 
made  a  raft  by  bolting  the  hewed  logs  together  with  the  three  thou- 
sand iron  picket  pins,  used  by  the  regiment  to  picket  horses  and 
mules.  After  the  raft  was  completed,  I  intended  going  down  on 
the  same  to  the  Cascade  Falls,  but  by  mere  accident  I  did  not  get  off. 
But  two  of  my  messmates,  John  and  Henry  Mackhn,  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Biglow,  saddler  of  the  regiment,  and  Miller,  a  carpenter 
Kinlock,  and  an  Irishman  named  Vaughn,  captain  of  the  raft,  and 
one  other  named  Ford  did  go  down  the  river  with  disastrous  results. 
The  raft  was  loaded  with  quartermaster  stores,  saddles,  bridles, 
spurs,  camp  equipage,  and  boxes  of  dragoon  revolvers  and  some 
rifles.  Toward  evening  when  they  had  arrived  opposite  the  landing 
of  the  Upper  Cascades,  the  men  wanted  Vaughn  to  land  the  raft, 
but  he  demurred,  and  Jolin  and  Henry  Macklin  paid  an  Indian 
sixteen  dollars  to  take  them  ashore  in  his  canoe.  Then  Kinlock 
wanted  Captain  Vaughn  to  land  the  raft,  and  he  said,  'No,  I  am 
going  to  run  her  on  down,  if  I  run  her  to  hell.'  He  did  run  her 
down  and  when  he  got  her  in  the  current  of  the  cascades,  Kinlock,  a 
big  Scotchman,  caught  Vaughn  around  the  waist  and  said  to  him: 
'You  were  going  to  rmi  the  cascades  or  run  the  raft  to  hell,  now  we 
are  going  to  hell  together'.  He  held  him  like  a  vise,  and  the  raft 
went  over  the  Cascade  Falls;  and  not  a  particle  of  the  logs  or  any- 
thing else  was  ever  seen  afterwards,  except  that  Ford  and  Biglow, 
who  were  washed  ashore  by  the  current,  were  saved ;  but  nothing  was 
ever  seen  of  Kinlock  or  Vaughn. 

"We  crossed  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Barlow  road,  arriving  at  Oregon  City  on  the  15th  day  of 
October,  where  we  remained  for  three  days.  We  were  short  of 
supplies  coming  over  the  mountains  and  consequently  had  to  subsist 
on  about  a  one-half  ration,  except  for  beef  straight,  and  that  was  poor 
and  tough.  Leaving  Oregon  Citj^  and  going  do\^Ti  the  Willamette 
river,  on  the  last  lap  of  our  joiu-ney  in  Uncle  Sam's  service,  to  the 
great  Oregon  country,  we  crossed  the  Columbia  at  Switzlers  ferry 
and  entered  Fort  Vancouver,  Washington,  and  took  charge  of  the 
same  pursuant  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Vancouver  was  the 
main  headquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Baj^  Company,  extending  to  the 
49th  parallel  north  latitude.  Brother  Robert  and  myself  were  dis- 
charged and  paid  off  with  Mexican  dollars  and  doubloons,  there  be- 
ing no  United  States  coin  in  this  country  at  that  time.  We  had  more 
Mexican  dollars  than  we  could  very  well  carry  and  the  troops  started 
various  Monte  banks  on  the  sward  between  the  fort  and  the  river, 
and  we  soon  had  more  or  less  Mexican  coins.    While  the  others  were 
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playing  their  games  of  Monte  on  the  green  grass,  I  went  to  see  about 
our  canoe,  and  saw  a  man  floating  down  the  river.  I  went  back 
and  reported  to  the  boys  and  with  one  of  them,  I  took  the  canoe  and 
pushed  out  into  the  river  and  picked  up  the  body  and  it  proved  to  be 
that  of  Miller,  the  carpenter  of  the  regiment,  who  went  over  the  Cas- 
cades on  the  raft  fifteen  days  before.  We  took  him  ashore  and  buried 
him  at  the  fort. 

"Our  regiment  left  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  10th  day  of  May, 
1849,  and  arrived  at  Oregon  City  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  1849; 
completing  a  distance  of  two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.  Cholera  and  desertions  had  reduced  the  regiment  from  one 
thousand  to  a  little  over  three  hundred  men.  Some  of  the  men  de- 
serted during  the  winter  following  their  arrival  and  headed  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  Rogue  river  and  Shasta 
valley,  for  in  the  spring  of  1850,  I  was  with  a  party  in  the  Rogue 
River  valley,  who  captured  a  lot  of  Indians  and  found  on  them, 
soldiers'  buttons  and  revolvers  and  gun  caps  strung  on  strings  like 
beads. 

"After  leaving  Vancouver  and  the  service,  I  went  to  Milwaukie 
and  helped  to  get  out  timbers  for  a  Mr.  Luallen,  who  built  the  first 
sawmill  in  Oregon.  I  worked  at  this  until  the  rain  came  in  Novem- 
ber, when  I  concluded  to  spend  the  winter  iii  Portland.  Portland 
at  that  time  was  but  a  small  village  containing  about  one  hundred 
souls  of  a  roving,  restless  disposition,  but  all  vdth  the  same  object 
and  purpose  in  mind:  that  of  searching  for  that  hidden  treasure, 
nature's  most  precious  gift  to  humanity,  and  the  regulating  medium 
of  society — Gold." 

The  spring  of  1850,  we  find  Mr.  Haines  buying  horses  and  fitting 
out  an  expedition  to  go  overland  to  California,  the  goal  of  his  long 
trip  to  the  Pacific's  golden  shores.  Leaving  Portland  the  15th  of 
April,  he  traveled  up  the  Willamette,  over  the  Calapooia  mountains 
and  across  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  River  valleys;  over  the  Siskiyou 
mountains  and  across  the  Shasta  valley;  over  the  Shasta  mountains 
and  crossing  the  Sacramento  river  at  Soda  Springs.  After  an  en- 
counter with  the  Indians  he  arrived  at  Major  Redding's  ranch,  the 
present  site  of  Shasta.  The  latter  place  was  the  first  mark  of  habita- 
tion since  leaving  the  Umpqua,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  of  the  most  rugged  mountainous  country.  From  here  he  went 
over  on  Hopkins  creek,  and  the  South  Feather  river,  where  he  spent 
the  summer  mining;  his  diggings  yielding  never  less  than  fifty  dollars 
per  day  and  frequently  one  thousand  dollars  a  day.  The  fond  dreams 
of  his  excited  imaginations  having  been  realized,  he  returned  to  Port- 
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land,  Oregon,  sailing  from  San  Francisco,  and  being  out  at  sea  for 
thirty-three  days  before  reaching  Astoria.  In  Portland  he  and  his 
brother  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  remained  there  until 
1853,  when  they  moved  to  Jackson  county  and  opened  a  general 
merchandise  store  at  Jacksonville.  They  were  in  business  here  but 
a  short  time  when  the  Randolph  gold  excitement  broke  out.  They 
subsequently  went  to  Coos  Bay  and  erected  the  first  house  there, 
using  it  as  a  hotel  and  general  merchandise  store.  Their  goods  ar- 
rived on  the  sailing  vessel  Synosure ;  Mr.  Haines  acting  as  her  pilot 
and  guiding  her  safely  across  the  bar,  she  being  the  first  sailing  vessel 
that,  laden  with  merchandise,  ever  entered  that  harbor.  They  re- 
turned to  Jacksonville  in  the  fall  of  1854,  and  carried  on  a  general 
merchandising  business  until  1862,  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
began  to  read  law  under  the  Honorable  P.  P.  Prim,  his  brother 
Robert,  taking  up  the  study  of  medicine. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Haines  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  profession,  opening  an  office  in  Silver  City,  Idaho. 
He  soon  won  distinction  as  a  legal  practitioner  of  unusual  ability, 
and  was  retained  as  counsel  in  the  Poor  Man  mining  case,  and  many 
other  celebrated  and  important  litigations.  He  spent  the  winter  of 
1865-6  in  San  Francisco,  having  for  companions  Binger  Herman, 
Thomas  H.  Brents,  and  others  who  have  since  become  equally  success- 
ful in  public  life.  Here  the  brothers  separated.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Haines 
remaining  in  San  Francisco,  engaging  in  the  mining  brokerage 
business.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  been  bosom  companions  in  all  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  adventures,  except  during  the  period  that  Robert 
H.  fought  vsith  Captain  W.  H.  Harris'  Coos  County  Volunteers, 
in  the  Indian  war  of  1855-6.  In  the  spring  of  1866  Mr.  Haines 
began  the  return  trip  to  Idaho,  and  while  passing  through  eastern 
Oregon  he  met  a  number  of  old  friends  and  comrades  of  the  "days  of 
'49",  at  Auburn  in  Baker  county.  By  these  he  was  persuaded  to 
remain,  but  not  long,  however,  for  the  next  year  he  moved  to  Baker 
City  where  he  resided  ever  since,  again  turning  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  law,  beginning  his  career  of  success  and  usefulness  as  an 
attorney  and  political  leader.  He  was  a  stanch  democrat  and  a 
strict  partisan. 

As  a  man  of  affairs  he  won  the  honors  of  an  admiring  con- 
stituency and  enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  in  the  state  as  a 
shrewd,  just,  and  loyal  representative  of  the  people  of  Baker  count j' 
in  both  houses  of  the  legislature  for  a  continuous  period  of  ten  years, 
in  which  body  he  previously  represented  Jackson  county  in  the  lower 
house  in  1862.    Mr.  Haines  was  a  ready  speaker  and  took  an  active 
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part  in  all  debates.  His  long  service  in  the  legislative  assembly  has 
caused  his  name  to  become  almost  a  household  word  in  the  history  of 
our  state.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  county  seat  of 
Baker  county  was  removed  from  Auburn  to  Baker  City  in  1869.  Mr. 
Haines  became  the  owner  of  extensive  landed  interests  and  great  herds 
of  sheep  in  Powder  River  valley,  and  also  accmnulated  much  val- 
uable realty  in  Baker  City.  He  likewise  founded  the  town  Haines, 
which  has  now  become  an  important  shipping  point  for  the  produce 
raised  in  the  valley.    The  townsite  is  still  owned  by  his  heirs. 

In  Baker  City,  Oregon,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1871,  Mr. 
Haines  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Sarah  Minerva  Dorsett,  a 
native  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  daughter  of  James  A.  and  Sarah  Ann 
(Ross)  Dorsett  of  southern  lineage,  who  crossed  the  plains  to  Au- 
burn, this  state,  in  1864.  Unto  them  were  born  five  children,  namely: 
Stella  M.,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Judge  J.  B.  Messick  of  Baker 
City;  Robert  W.,  an  accountant  and  bookkeeper,  and  captain  of 
Company  A,  Third  Infantry,  Oregon  National  Guard,  of  Baker 
City;  Amy  C,  a  stenographer  and  teacher,  of  Baker  City;  J.  David, 
a  musical  director  and  teacher,  and  lieutenant  in  the  National  Guard, 
of  Baker  City;  and  Elsie  A.,  who  is  deceased. 

In  1873,  after  twenty-four  years  of  successful  adventure  in  the 
west  and  having  enjoyed  some  of  the  good  things  pertaining  to  this 
life,  Mr.  Haines  and  his  brother  Robert  made  an  extended  tour  of  the 
eastern  states,  and  visited  their  old  home  for  the  last  time.  The  year 
next  following,  Mr.  Haines  received  the  painful  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  this  brother  in  San  Francisco,  who  then  was  married  but  six 
months. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Haines  was  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  his  name  being  on  the  charter  of  Baker 
Lodge,  No.  25,  and  he  attained  the  high  office  of  past  chief  patriarch 
of  Eleazar  Encampment,  No.  7,  a  degree  of  the  same,  at  Baker  City. 
His  demise,  which  occurred  on  the  19th  of  June,  1892,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  deep  and  widespread  regret.  No  man  was  ever  more  re- 
spected, and  no  man  ever  more  fully  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
people;  and  none  ever  better  deserved  such  respect  and  confidence. 
In  his  lifetime  the  people  of  his  state,  recognizing  his  merit,  rejoiced 
in  his  advancement  and  in  the  honors  to  which  he  attained,  and  since 
his  death  they  have  cherished  his  memory.  It  is  an  important  public 
duty  to  honor  and  perpetuate  as  far  as  possible  the  memory  of  an 
eminent  citizen — one  who  by  his  blameless  and  honorable  life  and 
distinguished  career  reflected  credit  not  only  upon  his  city  and  state 
but  upon  the  whole  coimtry.    Through  such  memorials  as  this  at  hand 
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the  individual  and  character  of  his  services  are  kept  in  remembrance 
and  the  importance  of  those  services  acknowledged.  His  example  in 
whatever  field  his  work  may  have  been  done,  thus  stands  as  an  object 
lesson  to  those  who  come  after  him,  and  though  dead  he  still  speaks. 
Long  after  all  recollection  of  his  personality  shall  have  faded  from 
the  minds  of  men,  the  less  perishable  record  may  tell  the  story  of  his 
life  and  commend  his  example  for  imitation.  The  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  this  part  of  the  country  covered  forty-three  years  and  dur- 
ing that  time  he  witnessed  and  aided  the  work  of  upbuilding  and  de- 
velopment, until  the  frontier  region  had  been  transformed  into  a  dis- 
trict replete  with  all  the  evidences  of  an  advanced  civilization.  His 
widow  still  survives  and  makes  her  home  in  Baker  City,  where  she 
has  a  host  of  warm  personal  friends. 
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lee  laugijlin 

iEE  LAUGHLIN  is  one  whose  life  interests  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  Yamhill  county.  His  activity  in  the 
business  and  political  affairs  of  Yamhill,  where  he 
now  resides,  has  shown  that  he  is  not  wanting  in 
those  essential  features  of  judgment  and  integrity 
which  win  the  success  due  to  the  man  displaying  them.  The  inti- 
mate connection  he  has  had  with  the  development  of  Yamhill  has 
proved  his  foresight,  sound  judgment  and  altruism. 

Mr.  Laughlin  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  Missouri,  January 
17,  1833.  His  father,  Samuel  Laughlin,  was  a  native  of  Pendleton 
district.  South  Carolina,  while  his  mother,  Nancy  (Doughty) 
Laughhn  was  a  native  of  Buncombe  county,  North  Carohna.  They 
were  married  in  Missouri,  where  they  lived  for  seventeen  years. 
The  father  had  been  previously  married  and  had  lived  in  Missouri 
seven  years.  By  his  first  union  there  were  seven  children,  all  of 
whom  are  now  deceased.  In  1847,  crossing  the  plains  to  Oregon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laughlin  settled  in  Yamhill  coimty  and  each  took  up 
a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Mrs.  Laugh- 
lin's  death  occurred  before  she  had  proved  her  claim  and  it  reverted 
to  the  government  under  the  ruling  of  the  donation  law.  Mr. 
Laughlin,  however,  hved  upon  his  original  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  engaging  in  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising.  By  his  second  marriage  he  also  had  seven 
children,  namely:  William,  living  retired  in  Yamhill,  Oregon;  Lee, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Samuel,  who  died  in  1911  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years;  Delia,  who  married  William  Smith  and  both  are 
now  deceased;  Nancy,  the  widow  of  J.  D.  Capps,  of  Portland; 
Lucinda,  who  married  J.  W.  Sapington  but  both  have  now  passed 
away;  and  Mary,  the  deceased  wife  of  G.  W.  Sapington,  also 
deceased. 

When  but  sixteen  years  old  Lee  Laughlin  started  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  Lured  by  the  reports  of  gold  in  Cahfor- 
nia,  he  and  a  number  of  companions  eventually  worked  their  way  to 
Trinity  river  after  various  prospecting  trips.  The  rainy  season  be- 
gan after  he  had  worked  about  two  and  one-half  months  and  Mr. 
Laughlin  found  himself  without  employment  in  a  strange  country 
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and  without  the  provisions  necessarj'-  for  existence.  Forced  by  these 
conditions,  he  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  San  Francisco, 
from  wliich  place  he  set  sail  in  a  bark,  the  Ann  Smith,  of  which 
Captain  Flanders  was  master,  for  Portland  and  proceeded  north  by 
ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  Reacliing  home,  he  re- 
mained there  until  1851,  but  gold  mining  again  seemed  to  make  a 
stronger  appeal  than  farming  and  for  the  second  time  JNIr.  Laugh- 
lin  set  out  for  CaUfornia.  He  found  however  that  there  was  little 
gold  to  be  dug  at  Yreka  and  was  soon  back  home  in  Oregon.  After 
farming  for  one  year  he  took  a  three  years'  course  of  study  at  the 
Tualitin  Academy  and  the  Pacific  University.  About  the  time  he 
finished  this  Avork  the  Indian  war  broke  out  and  liis  love  of  adven- 
ture led  him  to  enlist  as  a  volunteer  in  that  treacherous  war.  He 
actively  served  for  three  months. 

On  October  8,  1856,  Mr.  Laughlin  was  married  to  Emma 
Stewart,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  (Crumbaker)  Stewart, 
of  Putnam  county,  Ohio,  who  crossed  the  plains  with  their  family 
in  1847.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  both  born  m  Pennsylvania 
and  died  in  Oregon.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children:  Mrs. 
Laughlin;  David  C,  deceased;  Eminger,  who  resides  in  Grant 
county,  Oregon;  James  and  Orville,  both  deceased;  Montgomery,  of 
Monmouth,  Oregon;  Frances  A.,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of 
John  Fox,  of  Astoria;  and  Eva,  the  wife  of  John  Stewart. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Laughlin  located  on  a  donation  claim  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  wliich  he  had  previously  taken  up.  He 
lived  upon  this  for  eight  years  and  tlien  removed  to  Idaho,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.  After  his  return  he  sold  his  claim  and  em- 
barked in  the  general  merchandise  business  in  North  Yamhill.  With 
his  partner,  Francis  Hauswirth,  he  carried  on  this  business  success- 
fully for  eight  years,  but  in  1874  he  sold  liis  interest  and  now  that 
leisure  was  again  his,  he  started  on  another  trip.  This  time  he  went 
toward  the  center  of  that  civilization  which  he  had  helped  to  ad- 
vance in  its  progress  in  the  west.  After  visiting  various  points  of 
interest  he  attended  the  Centennial  Exposition,  then  being  held  in 
Philadelphia. 

Upon  his  return  to  Oregon  Mr.  Laughlin  purchased  a  farm  of 
one  himdred  and  eighty  acres,  immediately  adjoining  the  town  of 
Yamhill.  This  was  a  busmess  deal,  contracted  purely  as  such,  for 
instead  of  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits  upon  it  he  sold  it  in  a 
ver)^  short  time  in  two  separate  tracts.  In  1877  he  again  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  entering  into  a  partnership  in  Yamliill,  which 
connection  lasted  for  nine  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  sold 
out  and  built  himself  the  very  substantial  and  comfortable  residence 
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which  he  now  occupies.  The  discontinuance  of  tliis  business  under- 
taking marked  the  close  of  his  mercantile  activities. 

In  politics  Mr.  Laughlin  is  an  enthusiastic  and  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  the  republican  party.  His  first  vote  was  cast  for  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  1860  he  began  sei-ving  his  party  by  accepting  offices. 
'His  first  position  was  that  of  county  assessor  of  Yamhill  county 
and  he  acted  in  that  capacity  during  1860  and  1861.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  to  the  Oregon  state  legislature  and  agam  to  the  same  office 
in  1874.  His  third  election  to  the  legislative  body  of  liis  state  took 
place  in  1880  and  again  he  served  a  full  term.  He  introduced  a 
resolution  before  the  house  of  representatives  to  amend  the  state 
constitution,  striking  out  the  word  "male"  from  the  qualification  of 
the  electors,  thus  giving  woman  equal  suffrage  with  man.  This 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  house  and  subsequently  by  the  senate 
but  when  finally  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  state  was 
defeated. 

In  his  own  city  he  showed  his  pubhc  spirit  and  interest  in  the 
general  welfare  by  an  active  support  of  the  public  schools,  serving 
for  many  years  as  director.  He  also  acted  as  president  of  the  city 
council  for  several  terms.  In  March,  1888,  Mr.  Laughhn  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  McMinnville  National  Bank  at  McMinn- 
ville,  Oregon,  and  was  its  first  vice  president.  This  office  he  held 
for  eight  years  and  upon  the  death  of  the  president  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  an  office  which  he  was  particularly 
well  qualified  to  hold.  After  eleven  years'  service  as  president,  Mr. 
Laughlin  felt  that  the  arduous  duties  of  the  position  were  too  great 
for  him  to  assume  any  longer  and  he  retired  from  the  presidency  but 
is  still  a  director. 

In  1901  Mr.  Laughlin  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  who  died  February  11  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  In 
1904  he  married  Miss  Ama  Brown  and  by  this  union  has  one  child, 
Lee  Laughlin,  Jr.,  born  October  23,  1905.  The  family  now  reside 
in  a  very  fine  home,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences  of 
Yamhill  and  adds  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Laughlin's  influence  has  been  felt  throughout  the  state  of 
Oregon.  As  an  agriculturist,  a  merchant,  a  banker,  a  politician,  a 
legislator,  and  as  a  citizen  he  has  held  the  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  this  confidence  has  never  been  mis- 
placed. To  such  men  as  Mr.  Laughlin  a  community  and  a  state 
owe  a  lasting  debt  which  can  be  partially  eradicated  by  grateful 
appreciation  and  by  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  and  broad  lines 
of  work  their  activities  have  established. 


Samuel  WSi.  Stones; 


AMUEL  W.  JONES,  who  resides  two  miles  south 
of  Gervais  on  the  old  Stage  road,  is  the  owner  of 
two  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land.  His  birth 
occurred  in  Indiana,  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1850,  his  parents  being  Silas  W.  R.  and  Ehzabeth 
(Allen)  Jones,  the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky 
and  the  latter  of  Indiana.  The  parents  were  married  in  the  Hoosier 
state,  where  they  resided  until  1853,  when  they  started  across  the 
plains.  After  they  arrived  in  Oregon  they  settled  in  Marion  county, 
on  the  Michael  Dougherty  donation  claim.  Afterward  Mr.  Jones 
purchased  a  squatter's  right  of  a  donation  land  claim  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  situated  four  miles  southeast  of  Gervais.  This 
was  their  home  until  1862,  when  he  purchased  another  claim  of 
six  himdred  and  forty  acres  two  miles  south  of  Gervais,  where  he 
resided  until  1890,  when  he  returned  to  Indiana.  He  passed  away 
in  November,  1911,  at  Kokomo,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years, 
his  wife  having  died  in  1890,  when  seventy -two  years  of  age.  They 
were  the  parents  of  a  very  large  family,  eight  of  whom  survive, 
namely:  Mrs.  H.  K.  Hunsaker,  of  Portland,  Oregon;  Silas  A.,  a 
resident  of  Brooks,  Oregon;  M.  L.,  who  is  also  living  in  Brooks; 
Samuel  W.,  the  subject  of  this  review;  Mrs.  Emma  Simmons,  of 
Gervais;  Mrs.  Sarah  Clark,  a  resident  of  Portland;  and  Harrison 
and  Scott,  twins,  who  are  both  residing  in  Gervais. 

After  finishing  school  Samuel  W.  Jones  started  in  life  for  him- 
self at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  His  first  farming  enterprise  was 
on  rented  land  and  he  continued  thereon  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  purchased  a  six  hmidred  acre  farm  at  Waldo  Hills. 
For  three  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  management 
of  this  farm  before  disposing  of  it  and  purchasing  seven  hundred 
acres  on  French  prairie,  which  he  occupied  for  seven  years.  At  that 
time  he  purchased  his  present  home  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-six 
acres  and  has  since  added  to  it  until  he  is  at  present  the  owner  of 
two  thousand  acres,  all  located  in  Marion  county,  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  of  which  is  vmder  cultivation.  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  most 
able  and  industrious  farmers  of  Marion  county.  He  has  given  his 
personal  attention  to  all  details  of  the  development  of  his  property 
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and  by  careful  study  and  management  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
profitable  tracts  in  this  district,  so  rich  in  agricultural  resources. 

On  February  27,  1876,  Mr.  Jones  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Darland,  whose  birth  occurred  on  the  18th  of  May,  1856,  and 
who  is  a  daughter  of  Samuel  R.  and  Susanna  (Hutton)  Darland, 
the  former  a  native  of  Indiana  and  the  latter  of  KentuckJ^  They 
were  married  in  Indiana,  where  they  resided  for  several  years  before 
removing  to  Iowa,  where  they  lived  until  1865,  when  they  came 
overland  to  Oregon  and  settled  in  Waldo  Hills,  Marion  county. 
This  was  their  home  until  1876,  when  thej'^  removed  to  the  state 
of  Washington,  where  their  deaths  occurred  in  1903  and  1901  re- 
spectively. To  them  sixteen  children  were  born,  eleven  of  whom 
survive:  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Baker,  of  Forest  Grove,  Oregon;  I.  C, 
who  resides  in  Goldendale,  Oregon,  and  passed  away  March  18, 
1912;  Levi,  who  makes  his  home  in  San  Francisco,  California;  Mrs. 
Harriett  Bryson,  of  Garfield,  Washington;  Mrs.  Amanda  Alber- 
son,  who  is  living  in  Alberson,  Oregon;  Mrs.  Jones;  Mrs.  Alsey 
Gilhnore,  of  North  Yakima;  Mrs.  Loretta  L.  Stice,  also  a  resident 
of  North  Yakima;  James,  who  makes  his  home  in  PuUman,  Wash- 
ington; George,  who  resides  at  Goldendale,  Oregon;  and  Charles, 
of  Arlington,  Oregon.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  seven  children  have 
been  born:  Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Hoover,  born  in  1876,  who  received  a 
musical  education  and  engaged  in  teaching  for  many  years;  Mrs. 
Jennie  M.  Collard,  who  was  born  in  1878  and  now  makes  her  home 
in  Gervais;  Mrs,  Altha  Naftzger,  who  was  born  in  1880  and  also  re- 
sides in  Gervais;  Sylva  W.,  who  was  born  in  1883  and  is  at  home, 
a  graduate  of  Willamette  University,  having  taught  school  for 
three  years;  Mrs.  Edna  S.  Ramp,  of  Brooks,  Oregon-  who  also  re- 
ceived a  musical  education;  Samuel  Paul,  who  was  born  in  1888  and 
makes  his  home  with  his  parents;  and  Areta  V.,  who  was  bom  in 
1896  and  is  also  at  home.  They  have  all  been  given  more  than 
ordinary  advantages  in  education. 

Mr.  Jones  gives  his  political  suj)port  to  the  republican  party 
and  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  leading  issues  of  the  day.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  of  Gervais,  in  which  he  has  filled  all 
of  the  chairs,  and  he  also  holds  membership  in  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  affiliated  with  the 
Christian  church,  in  whose  circles  they  are  both  active  and  influen- 
tial. He  is  one  of  the  largest  landowners  of  Marion  county  and  has 
proved  his  worth  as  an  agriculturist  by  his  close  study  of  modern 
methods,  by  his  careful  attention  to  details  and  by  his  progressive- 
ness. 
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jHE  specific  and  distinctive  office  of  biography  is  not 

T„  *  to  give  voice  to  a  man's  modest  estimate  of  himself 
^  and  liis  accompUshments  but  rather  to  leave  the  per- 
W  petual  record  establishing  his  position  by  the  con- 
sensus of  public  opinion.  Judged  in  this  light, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Brattain  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent,  influential  and  valued  citizens  who  have  lived  in  southern 
Oregon.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  business  undertakings  and 
his  life  was  fraught  Avith  many  good  deeds — the  expression  of  his 
generosity  and  his  deep  interests  in  liis  fellowmen.  He  was  born 
January  2,  1829,  in  Illinois,  and  was  the  second  child  of  the  Hon. 
Paul  Brattain,  who  was  a  nati^^e  of  North  Carohna.  At  an  early 
day  the  latter  removed  to  Tennessee  when  that  state  was  a  wilder- 
ness, became  a  resident  of  Illinois  when  it  was  a  territory  and  went 
to  Iowa  when  it  was  the  "far  west,"  settling  on  the  broad  prairie 
east  of  Keosauqua.  Still  he  felt  the  lure  of  pioneer  life,  and  in  1852 
came  to  Oregon,  taking  up  his  abode  upon  a  farm  in  Lane  county, 
which  he  occupied  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  became  known 
throughout  that  section  of  the  state  as  "Uncle  Paul,"  a  term  expres- 
sive of  his  kindly  nature  and  of  the  affectionate  regard  entertained 
for  him  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  man  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  as  manifest  in  his  business  affairs  and  in  his  active 
connection  with  public  life.  He  filled  manj^  positions  of  promi- 
nence, lea^^ng  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the  liistory  of 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Oregon  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
ventions of  those  states.  He  served  as  coimty  auditor  of  Lane 
county  under  the  territorial  government  and  for  many  years  held 
the  position  of  county  agent.  His  plans  were  well  formulated  and 
carefully  executed  in  office  and  in  business  life,  and  he  carried  for- 
ward to  successful  completion  whatever  he  undertook.  His  family 
numbered  ten  children:  John,  who  died  in  Baker,  Oregon;  Thomas 
J.;  Alfred,  who  formerly  lived  near  Springfield,  Oregon,  but  who 
died  in  1909;  William,  a  resident  of  the  Columbia  River  country; 
Marion,  who  died  in  Lane  county,  this  state;  Cyrus,  who  formerly 
lived  on  the  old  homestead  in  Lane  county  and  died  in  September, 
1912;  Elizabeth,  the  deceased  Mafe  of  James  Ebert;  Mary,  who 
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died  in  her  father's  home:  ^lartha,  the  deceased  wife  of  Robert 
Hadley;  and  EmiUie,  the  wife  of  Frank  Smith,  of  Jasper,  Oregon. 

Thomas  J.  Brattain  accompanied  liis  parents  on  their  various 
removals  and  was  a  yomig  man  of  twenty-one  years  when  he  came 
to  the  west.  He  had  already  become  famihar  with  the  various  ex- 
periences of  pioneer  Uf e  in  the  different  states  where  they  had  Uved, 
his  boyhood  being  largely  passed  in  Van  Buxen  cotmt}-,  Iowa,  when 
it  was  a  frontier  district.  It  was  in  the  sprmg  of  1850,  when  twentj'- 
one  years  of  age,  that  he  jomed  a  wagon  train  proceeding  westward. 
He  walked  most  of  the  way,  driving  an  ox  team,  and  in  the  fall 
arrived  in  the  placer  fields  of  Cahfornia,  where  he  remained  imtil 
the  spring  of  1851.  Removing  to  western  Oregon,  he  first  settled  in 
Linn  covmb.-,  but  soon  afterward  went  to  Lane  coimty,  taking 
up  his  abode  near  Springfield.  He  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
there  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  owner  of  three 
hundred  acres  adjoining  Springfield  on  the  east,  which  is  now 
the  property-  of  his  widow.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Langells  valley, 
in  Klamath  county,  and  in  1873  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Chewaucan 
valley,  in  Lake  coiintj-,  locating  on  the  place  where  his  remaining 
days  were  passed  and  where  liis  widow  now  resides.  He  engaged  in 
the  cattle  business,  which  he  followed  on  the  ranges  of  Lake  and 
Klamath  coxmties  for  more  than  fort}-  years.  He  was  still  actively 
engaged  in  business  with  his  sons  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  en- 
terprise, determination  and  energ}-  were  ever  strong  features  in  his 
career  and  he  moreover,  displayed  sound  judgment,  keen  insight  and 
unfaltering  purpose.  As  the  years  went  by  his  business  affairs 
prospered,  bringing  him  a  very  substantial  and  gratifying  measure 
of  success,  and  his  dealings  were  ever  characterized  by  the  strictest 
principles  of  integrity-  and  honor. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1859,  in  Lane  county,  Oregon,  Mr.  Brat- 
tain was  married  to  Miss  Permelia  Jane  Gillespie,  who  was  born  in 
Lafayette  county,  Missouri,  June  i,  1838,  and  in  1852  crossed  the 
plains  to  Lane  county  with  her  parents,  Jacob  and  Elmira 
(Hanna)  Gillespie.  She  was  married  in  the  house  which  her  father 
built  on  first  coming  to  the  west.  He  was  a  native  of  Simmer 
county,  Tennessee,  and  died  in  Lane  comity,  Oregon,  at  the  vener- 
able age  of  eight^'-seven  years.  Her  mother  had  passed  away  in 
Missouri,  in  1845,  and  the  father  afterward  married  Mrs.  Amelia 
Wood  Martin,  whose  death  also  occurred  in  Lane  coimty,  Oregon, 
There  were  seven  children  by  the  first  marriage,  of  whom  Mrs.  Brat- 
tain was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  By  her  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  four  children,  as  follows:  Celesta  Maude,  the  wife  of 
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James  Small,  of  Summer  Lake,  Lake  county;  Judge  Elden  MarceUus 
Brattain,  a  practicing  attorney  of  Lakeview,  who  at  one  time  was 
county  judge  and  who  is  married  and  has  two  sons;  and  Hazen  Adel- 
bert  and  Paul  Jacob,  who  are  partners  in  stock-raising  interests  in 
Lake  county.  The  former  resides  on  the  ranch  with  his  mother. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  of  Oregon  and  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  stockmen  of  Lake  county.  He  is  also  well 
known  as  the  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Lake- 
view,  and  as  a  leading  and  active  republican  who  for  one  term  has 
represented  his  district  in  the  state  legislature. 

Thomas  J.  Brattain  was  also  a  prominent  factor  in  poUtical 
circles  and  earnestly  advocated  republican  principles,  believing  that 
in  the  platform  of  the  party  were  contained  the  best  elements  of 
good  government.  During  the  Civil  war  he  sensed  as  sheriff  of 
Lane  coimty  and  afterward  became  the  first  sheriff  of  Lake  county, 
filling  that  position  when  Lake  and  Klamath  coimties  were  one.  In 
early  life  he  took  an  active  and  helpful  interest  in  educational 
affairs,  gave  to  his  children  good  opportunities  in  that  direction  and 
served  on  the  school  boards  of  both  Lakeview  and  Paisley.  He  also 
assisted  his  neighbors  in  building  a  schoolhouse  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Chewaucan  valley,  it  being  at  the  time  the  only  one  between 
Prineville,  Crook  comitj^  on  the  north  and  the  Pine  Creek  district 
on  the  south.  At  that  time  the  town  of  Lake\aew  had  not  sprung 
into  existence  and  there  were  only  a  few  hundred  people  in  Lake 
county.  The  district  as  petitioned  for  included  Chewaucan,  Sum- 
mer Lake  and  Silver  Lake. 

Early  in  October,  1909,  Mr.  Brattain,  while  out  on  the  hills 
gathering  plmns,  suffered  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis  from  which 
he  seemed  never  to  fully  recover.  Later  he  incurred  a  cold  which 
developed  into  pneumonia,  and  he  passed  away  on  his  ranch,  fovu" 
miles  south  of  Paisley,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1909,  when  almost 
eighty-one  years  of  age.  His  was  a  well  spent  and  honorable  life 
which  gained  for  him  the  high  regard  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  liim. 
He  was  very  generous  to  those  in  distress,  having  never  been  known 
to  refuse  assistance  to  anyone  in  need.  His  home  was  a  hospitable 
one,  displaying  the  spirit  of  old-time  hospitality  when  "the  latch- 
string  was  always  out."  He  gave  more  monej^  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco sufferers  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  than  any  other  man  in 
Lake  county.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  a  religious  man  but  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  helpfulness  and  ministry  was  exemplified  in  his 
life.  He  ever  made  wise  use  of  liis  time  and  opportunities,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  but  for  friends  and  neighbors  and  for  the 
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community  at  large.  The  world  is  better  for  his  having  hved  and 
his  life  record  constitutes  an  example  well  worthy  of  emulation.  He 
established  in  Lake  county  one  of  her  oldest,  wealthiest  and  most 
prominent  families  and  at  his  death  he  was  able  to  leave  to  his  widow 
and  children  a  most  handsome  competence  as  the  visible  evidence  of 
a  well  spent  life,  his  acres  and  his  cattle  being  numbered  by  the 
thousands. 
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)ENRY  SPORES  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
old  and  honored  pioneer  families  of  the  Sunset  state 
and  is  still  the  owner  of  five  hundred  acres  of  the 
original  donation  claim  which  was  entered  from  the 
government  by  his  father  on  coming  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  passed  in 
Oregon,  for  he  was  only  about  a  year  old  when  he  came  to  the  north- 
west. He  was  born  in  Illinois,  February  6,  1846,  and  the  following 
year  the  family  made  the  long  trip  across  the  plains  with  a  Flathead 
Indian  as  their  guide,  while  the  father,  Jacob  C.  Spores,  acted  as 
captain  of  the  wagon  train  with  which  they  traveled.  Amid  pioneer 
conditions  and  surroundings  Henry  Spores  was  reared  and  his  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  one  of  the  old-time  log  schoolhouses  of  the 
frontier.  When  not  busy  with  his  text  books  he  was  assisting  his 
father  in  the  development  of  the  donation  land  claim  and  continued 
at  home  until  his  marriage  when  he  started  out  in  hfe  for  himself.  He 
built  the  house  which  he  now  occupies  but  still  continued  upon  his 
father's  ranch,  devoting  his  energies  to  farming  and  stock-raising. 
He  handled  both  cattle  and  horses  and  still  raises  stock.  He  has  a 
well  developed  property,  comprising  five  hundred  acres  of  the  original 
donation  claim  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  adjoining,  which  he 
purchased.  He  also  owns  land  in  other  localities,  for  he  has  made 
judicious  investments  in  real  estate,  from  which  he  derives  a 
good  income. 

In  February,  1868,  in  Coburg,  Mr.  Spores  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Philena  Monroe,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  (Mann) 
Monroe,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  186.5.  Her  father  was  prominent 
in  political  circles  here  and  was  filling  the  office  of  state  senator  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1872.  The  mother  survived  him  for  many 
years,  reaching  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years  ere 
she  was  called  to  her  final  rest  on  the  19th  of  February,  1911.  Of  the 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spores  seven  are  living:  Edgar,  Jacob, 
Carson,  Walter,  Elmer,  Melvin  and  Ethel.  Of  these  Ehner  is  now 
in  Alaska.  Those  who  have  passed  away  are:  Mrs.  Leona  Howard, 
of  Pendleton,  Oregon,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years;  and 
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Harry  and  Bertha,  both  of  whom  were  three  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  their  demise. 

Hemy  Spores  votes  with  the  republican  party  but  has  never 
sought  nor  desired  oflSce,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon 
his  business  aflFairs,  which  he  directs  with  substantial  success. 
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\ON.   OLIVER   PERRY   COSHOW,   one   of  the 

foremost  members  of  the  Douglas  county  bar,  is  also 
a  leading  factor  in  financial  circles  as  the  president  of 
the  Umpqua  Valley  Bank  of  Roseburg  and  has  other 
connections  which  indicate  his  prominence  and 
splendid  ability.  His  birth  occurred  in  Brownsville, 
Linn  county,  Oregon,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1863,  his  parents  being 
Oliver  P.  and  Sarah  E.  (Cochran)  Coshow,  who  were  natives  of 
Indiana  and  Missouri  respectively  and  both  of  whom  were  pioneer 
settlers  of  this  state.  It  was  in  1851  that  the  father  crossed  the  plains 
with  ox  teams  in  company  with  R.  B.  Cochran,  who  later  represented 
Lane  county  in  the  state  senate  and  became  president  of  that  body. 
The  mother  crossed  the  plains  with  her  parents  in  1847.  Oliver  P. 
Coshow,  Sr.  located  near  Brownsville,  Linn  county,  where  he  took  up 
a  claim  which  he  sold  a  few  years  later  to  his  father-in-law  and  then 
purchased  a  farm  of  Riley  Duncan  near  Harrisburg,  Linn  county,  a 
part  of  which  he  still  owns.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Brownsville  to 
engage  in  merchandising  and  subsequently  became  identified  with  the 
woolen  mill  industry.  Abandoning  his  milhng  interests  after  a  time, 
he  again  embarked  in  the  merchandising  business  and  was  prominently 
connected  therewith  for  several  years.  Dvu-ing  the  past  ten  years  he 
has  lived  retired,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  former  toil  in  well  earned 
ease.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a  worthy  exemplar  of  the 
fraternity.  He  has  resided  in  this  state  for  more  than  six  decades 
and  during  his  active  business  career  was  numbered  among  the  fore- 
most citizens  of  Brownsville.  His  wife's  parents,  on  coming  to  Ore- 
gon, located  a  donation  claim  near  Brownsville,  which  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  family,  being  now  owned  by  William  T.  Cochran,  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Coshow.  The  latter  passed  away  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1903,  when  sixty-six  years  of  age. 

Ohver  Perry  Coshow  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  sup- 
plemented his  early  education  by  a  course  of  study  in  the  University 
of  Oregon.  Before  the  completion  of  his  college  course,  however,  he 
was  called  home  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  father,  who  had 
become  ill.  One  year  later  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Brownsville 
Woolen  Mills  Company,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  three  years. 
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During  that  period  he  took  up  the  studj^  of  law  and  in  August-  1889, 
went  to  Albany  to  complete  his  studies,  entering  the  law  offices  of 
J.  K.  Weatherford,  under  whom  he  read  until  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1890.  He  remained  mth  Mr.  ^Veatherford  for  another  year  and  in 
March,  1892,  went  to  ]Mc]^Iinn^^lle,  forming  a  partnership  with  O.  H. 
Ir\ane  for  the  practice  of  law  under  the  firm  style  of  Irvine  &  Coshow. 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  when,  at  the  end  of  about  five  j'ears, 
Mr.  Coshow  ^^•as  appointed  deputy  district  attorney,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  for  some  ten  months.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1897,  he  came 
to  Roseburg,  Oregon,  where  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  As  a  lawyer  he  is  sound,  clear- 
minded  and  well  trained.  The  limitations  which  are  imposed  by  the 
constitution  on  federal  powers  are  well  understood  by  him.  With  the 
long  line  of  decisions  from  Marshall  down  by  which  the  constitution 
has  been  expounded,  he  is  familiar,  as  are  all  thoroughly  skilled 
lawyers.  He  is  at  home  in  all  departments  of  the  law,  from  the 
minutiae  in  practice  to  the  greater  topics  wherein  is  involved  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ethics  and  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence  and  the 
higher  concerns  of  public  policy.  But  he  is  not  learned  in  the  law 
alone,  for  he  has  studied  long  and  carefully  the  subjects  that  are  to 
the  statesman  and  the  man  of  affairs  of  the  greatest  import, — the 
questions  of  finance,  political  economy,  sociology, — and  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  best  thinking  men  of  the  age.  He  is  felicitous  and  clear 
in  argument,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  full  of  the  \dgor  of  conviction, 
never  abusive  of  his  adversaries,  imbued  with  highest  courtesj',  and 
yet  a  foe  worthy  of  the  steel  of  the  most  able  opponent.  His  atten- 
tion, however,  has  not  been  confined  altogether  to  his  law  practice. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Umpqua  Valley  Bank  and  is 
now  the  president  of  that  institution,  and  he  is  likewise  a  stockholder 
and  director  of  the  Thomas  Kay  Woolen  Mill  Company,  of  Salem, 
Oregon. 

On  Christmas  day  of  1896  Mr.Coshow  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Libby  Kay,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Kay,  known  as  the  pioneer 
woolen-mill  man  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coshow 
have  been  born  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  still  living,  as  follows : 
Minnie  Hazel,  who  is  the  wife  of  K.  H.  Pickens,  an  agi'iculturist 
residing  in  Roseburg,  Oregon ;  Leonore  Dale  and  Bertha  Leone,  both 
of  wliom  are  yet  at  home.  Elizabeth  Kay,  another  daughter,  passed 
away  July  14,  1912.  She  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Stewart,  a 
prominent  physician  of  Roseburg,  this  state. 

In  politics  Mr.  Coshow  is  a  stanch  democrat.  In  1904  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  and  after  serving  through  two  sessions  or 
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four  years  was  tendered  the  nomination  for  reelection  but  declined 
to  accept.  In  Masonry  he  has  attained  high  rank,  belonging  to  the 
following  organizations:  Laurel  Lodge,  No.  13,  F.  &  A.  M.;  Rose- 
burg  Chapter,  No.  8,  O.  E.  S.,  of  wliich  he  was  grand  patron  during 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  fair;  Laurel  Chapter,  No.  31,  R.  A.  M.;  Ascalon 
Commandery,  No.  14,  K.  T.,  of  Roseburg;  the  Council,  R.  &  S.  M., 
of  Eugene,  Oregon;  and  Al  Kader  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  of 
Portland.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Rising  Star  Lodge  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Roseburg  and  belongs  to  the 
United  Artisans  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church  and  he  has  served  as  Sunday 
school  superintendent  for  fifteen  consecutive  years  and  is  president 
of  the  Baptist  state  convention.  At  this  point  it  would  be  almost 
tautological  to  enter  into  any  series  of  statements  as  showing  Mr. 
Coshow  to  be  a  man  of  broad  intelligence  and  genuine  public  spirit  for 
these  have  been  shadowed  forth  between  the  lines  of  this  review. 
Strong  in  his  individuality,  he  never  lacks  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions but  there  are  as  dominating  elements  in  this  individuality  a 
lively  hmnan  sympathy  and  an  abiding  charity,  which,  as  taken  in 
connection  with  the  sterling  integrity  and  honor  of  his  character, 
have  naturally  gained  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  men. 
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URING  the  seventy-two  years  which  made  up  the  span 
^2  — -^  ^2  °^  ^^^  ^^^  ''^-  ^'  ^'  ^^^  attained  a  great  degree  of 
i  2  I  I  S  2  prominence  in  farming  circles  of  Coos  covmty  and 
C  5  '-^  C  5  his  death  deprived  that  district  of  a  valued  and  rep- 
wg^g^^w  resentative  citizen.  He  was  born  in  Iowa,  December 
11,  1830,  and  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  a 
family  of  nine  children  born  to  his  parents.  He  resided  in  the  state 
of  his  nativity  until  he  came  to  Oregon.  His  history  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  early  development  of  that  state  and  he  was  among 
the  many  pioneers  who  crossed  the  plains  with  ox  teams  and  were 
influential  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  northwest.  Mr. 
Lee  located  first  in  Polk  county,  Oregon,  where  he  made  his  home  with 
his  brother  for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  removed 
to  Douglas  county  and  later  to  Jackson  county.  He  finally  located 
in  Coos  county,  Oregon,  and  made  this  section  his  home  from  1874 
until  his  death,  which  occured  December  24,  1902.  He  took  up  a 
homestead  claim  and  was  prominent  in  agricultiu'al  circles  during 
his  entire  active  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  when  he 
operated  a  harness  business.  Even  then  he  made  this  enterprise 
subservient  to  his  farming.  He  was  constantly  adding  to  his  hold- 
ings during  his  life  and  finally  became  the  owner  of  foiu-  hundred 
acres  of  fine  ranch  land  near  Myrtle  Point.  His  harness  shop  was 
still  in  operation  at  the  time  of  his  death  but  has  since  been  sold  by 
his  widow.  The  agricultural  interests  of  Coos  county  are  the 
principal  source  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity  and  the  life  of  Mr.  Lee 
was  a  contributing  factor  in  farm  development.  He  was  an  expert 
agriculturist,  keenly  interested  in  modern  ideas  along  this  line  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  details  connected  with  his  activities.  His 
early  days  were  spent  among  pioneer  conditions  but  his  later  hfe 
was  crowned  with  a  degree  of  success  which  his  labors  justified.  He 
served  in  the  Indian  war  of  1855  and  1856  and  his  services  merited 
the  pension  which  his  widow  now  receives. 

On  Jime  8,  1856,  Mr.  Lee  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Marilla 

Huntley,  whose  birth  occurred  in  one  of  the  central  eastern  states. 

Her  father  was  among  the  pioneers  of  Oregon  and  crossed  the  plains 

with  ox  teams  in  1847.     Her  stepmother  died  during  the  journey 
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and  is  buried  near  Willow  Springs.  By  the  father's  first  marriage 
nine  children  were  born,  of  whom  Mrs.  Lee  is  the  only  one  now  living. 
By  Ms  second  union  was  born  a  son,  who  is  now  hving  on  a  ranch 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Coquille  river.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  became 
the  parents  of  four  children:  Sylvia  C,  who  passed  away  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  age;  Alva,  born  January  12,  1859,  who  is  now 
managing  and  operating  the  home  farm;  Milton  R.,  of  Mj^rtle  Point; 
and  one  who  died  in  infancy. 

Since  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Lee  has  disposed  of  his  harness 
shop  and  given  the  homestead  over  to  the  managment  of  her  son.  She 
herself  has  bought  a  very  fine  home  in  Myrtle  Point  and  is  now  living 
in  that  district,  where  she  is  Mell  known  and  widelj^  respected. 

Politically  Mr.  Lee  gave  his  allegiance  to  the  republican  party 
and  was  alwaj's  intelligently  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity although  he  never  sought  public  office.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Christian  church  and  an  active  worker  in  religious  circles.  He 
labored  diligentlj^  during  his  life  and  his  efforts  were  rewarded  by 
continuous  and  rapid  success.  Since  his  death  others  have  followed 
where  he  led  the  way,  and  the  agricultural  resources  of  Coos  countj' 
have  gained  by  his  activities,  and  his  many  friends  in  the  district  are 
richer  by  the  memory  of  the  life  he  lived. 


/J.^^.    (O^  ^>^,  2/^  -  ^(^^7>^  ^ 


¥|^^^|¥R.  B.  A.  OWENS-AD  AIR  (Autobiographical).  I 
C  7  .^^^  V  2  was  born  February  7,  1840,  in  Van  Buren  county, 
5?  I  1  ^7  Missouri,  second  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
C  5  J--'  C 1  Damron  Owens.  My  father  and  mother  crossed  the 
'^  ^  '^     plains  with  the  first  emigrant  wagons  of  1843,  and 

settled  on  Clatsop  plains,  Clatsop  county,  Oregon, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  great  Columbia  "River  of  the  West,"  within  tlie 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  mighty  Pacific.  I  was  then  very  small  and  deh- 
cate  in  stature  and  of  a  highly  nervous  sensitive  natiu-e  and  yet  I 
possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution  and  a  most  wonderful 
endurance  and  recuperative  powers.  These  qualities  were  inherited, 
not  only  from  my  parents  but  my  grandparents  as  well.  My  grand- 
father Owens  was  a  man  of  exceptional  financial  ability.  He  owned 
a  large  plantation  in  Kentucky  and  had  many  slaves  and  many  stores 
throughout  the  state.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Owens,  of 
Wales,  of  historic  fame  and  my  grandmother  was  of  German  descent. 
Small  in  stature  but  executive,  she  took  full  charge  of  the  plantation  in 
my  grandfather's  absence  which  was  most  of  the  time.  She  was  the 
head  of  her  household  as  well.  Everything  came  under  her  capable 
control.  She  was  the  mother  of  twelve  children.  All  grew  to  matur- 
ity, married  and  went  on  giving  vigorous  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
young  and  growing  republic. 

My  grandfather  Danu-on  was  of  equal  worth.  He  was  a  noted 
Indian  fighter.  He  was  employed  by  the  government  as  a  scout  and 
spy  during  the  wars  with  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares.  He  per- 
formed many  deeds  of  bravery  and  daring.  He  killed  that  noted 
Indian  terror  "Big  Foot."  He  shot  him  in  "Cumberland  Pass;"  but 
the  most  daring  feat  of  bravery  was  his  rescue  of  a  mother  and  her 
five  children  from  a  band  of  Shawnees.  For  this  the  government  pre- 
sented him  with  a  silver  moimted  rifle  valued  at  three  hundred  dollars. 
Grandmother  Damron  was  of  Irish  descent  and  noted  for  her  great 
beauty. 

My  father  was  a  tall,  athletic  Kentuckian,  served  as  sheriff  of  Pike 
county  for  many  years,  was  appointed  as  deputy  at  sixteen.  It  was 
said  of  him,  "Tom  Owens  was  not  afraid  of  man  or  devil."  Mother 
was  of  slight  build  but  of  perfect  form.     She  weighed  ninety-six 
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when  married  at  sixteen.  Mother  inherited  her  father's  courage  and 
bravery.  She  was  the  mother  of  twelve  children  and  hved  to  have 
passed  her  four  score  years  and  ten  (ninety) .  Brother  Flem  was  my 
constant  companion.  He  grew  rapidly  and  soon  overtook  me  in  size; 
but  I  was  tough  and  active.  Not  until  I  was  twelve  did  he  ever  suc- 
ceed in  throwing  me.  One  day  he  came  in  with  a  broad  grin  on  his 
good-natured  face  and  said,  "  'Pop'  told  me  to  go  to  the  barn  for  two 
bundles  of  oats  for  the  horses.  Now  the  first  one  down  will  go  for 
the  oats."  Instantlj^  the  dish  cloth  was  dropped  and  we  chnched.  I 
had  noticed  for  some  time  that  he  had  been  gaining  on  me  but  I  could 
not  take  a  "dair"  and  he  had  not  yet  thrown  me.  Round  and  rovmd 
the  room  we  went,  bending  and  swaying  like  two  young  saplings,  till 
seeing  his  chance  he  put  out  his  foot  and  tripped  me.  I  fell  and  my 
mouth  struck  on  the  post  of  a  chair  which  broke  off  a  piece  of  one  of 
my  front  teeth.  Poor  brother  picked  up  the  fragment  of  tooth,  burst 
out  crying  and  ran  off  for  the  oats.  He  had  just  learned  this  new 
accompUshment  in  wrestling  which  he  had  kept  secret  from  me  to  Iiis 
life-long  regret,  for  in  those  times  and  parts  dentistry  was  almost  an 
vmknown  art.  It  was  eighteen  years  before  I  could  find  a  dentist  who 
could  repair  the  injury.  Dr.  Hatch,  of  Portland,  did  the  work  for 
ten  dollars.  I  was  more  than  glad  to  have  the  ugly  gap  filled  with 
sliining  gold.  It  remained  for  thirty-five  years  and  was  perfect  when 
extracted.  I  have  saved  it  for  a  souvenir  in  remembrance  of  that 
particular  tussle  with  my  good  brother,  not  the  last  by  any  means. 
We  were  constant  companions  and  I  was  a  veritable  "tom-boy"  and 
gloried  in  the  fact. 

It  was  the  regret  of  my  life  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  that 
I  was  not  born  a  boy,  for  I  realized  early  in  life  that  a  girl  was  ham- 
pered and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  simply  by  the  accident  of  sex. 
Brother  and  I  were  always  trjang  our  muscular  strength,  and  while 
in  my  thirteenth  year  I  bet  him  I  could  carrj^  four  sacks  of  flom*,  two 
hundred  pounds.  We  placed  two  sacks  on  a  table  and  two  on  a  box 
and  I  stood  between.  Brother  placed  a  sack  on  each  of  my  shoulders 
and  then  I  managed  to  get  the  remaining  sacks,  one  under  each  arm. 
Then  while  he  steadied  the  two  on  my  shoulders,  I  walked  off  triumph- 
antly with  the  four  sacks. 

In  the  year  of  1847,  after  the  "\'VTiitman  massacre,  my  father  was 
preparing  to  go  with  the  Clatsop  volunteers  to  fight  the  Indians. 
When  all  was  ready  and  father  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  weeping 
wfe  and  children,  a  Mr.  McDonald,  who  was  working  for  father, 
stepped  forward  and  said,  "]\Ir.  Owens,  I  am  a  simple  man!  I  have 
no  one  to  care  for  me  but  I  am  poor.     Give  me  j'our  outfit  and  money 
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for  my  expenses  and  I  will  go  in  your  place."  Yielding  at  last  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  family,  father  finally  consented  and  Mr.  McDonald 
went  in  his  place,  but  he  never  returned.  He  was  killed.  We  have 
always  remembered  him  gratefully,  believing  he  might  have  saved 
our  father's  life.     At  least  he  gave  his  own  freely. 

I  was  the  family  nurse  and  it  was  seldom  I  did  not  have  a  child 
in  my  arms  and  more  clinging  to  me,  when  there  was  a  baby  every  two 
years.  There  was  no  end  to  nursing,  especially  when  mother's  time 
was  occupied  from  early  dawn  till  late  at  night  with  inside  and  out- 
side work,  she  seldom  had  time  to  devote  to  baby  except  to  give  it  the 
breast.  When  the  weather  was  fine  we  fairly  lived  outdoors,  I  havd- 
ing  baby  in  its  rude  httle  sled  or  cart,  which  bumped  along  and  often 
bumped  baby  out  but  which  seldom  seriously  hurt  and  never  killed. 
With  a  two-year-old  on  my  hip  and  a  four-year-old  clinging  to  me  to 
keep  up  or  more  often  on  brother  Flem's  back  we  went  playing  here 
and  working  there  during  all  the  pleasant  weather.  When  it  rained 
we  ran  to  the  barn  where  we  could  swing,  play  hide-and-seek  and 
slide  down  the  hay  mow.  Many  times  I  have  carried  the  children  to 
the  top  and  with  baby  in  my  arms  and  the  other  two  clinging  to 
me  we  would  slide  to  the  bottom,  to  the  great  delight  of  all. 

I  was  fond  of  hunting  hens'  nests  and  usually  found  them.  One 
afternoon  I  crawled  under  the  barn.  I  knew  there  were  eggs  there. 
The  ground  was  hard  and  smooth,  and  near  the  barn  floor  about  the 
center,  I  found  a  nest  full  of  eggs.  I  squeezed  under  so  I  could  reach 
and  gather  them  in  my  apron.  I  could  not  turn  around  so  I  began  to 
slide  out  backwards  when  passing  a  sleeper  a  knot  caught  between  the 
waist-band  of  my  dress  and  the  first  button.  Try  as  best  I  might  I 
could  not  get  loose.  Brother  was  waiting  outside  and  when  he  foimd 
I  could  not  extricate  myself  he  ran  for  mother.  Father  was  away 
from  home  and  mother  knew  the  only  way  to  release  me  was  to  break 
the  button  hole.  Lying  there  on  my  face,  wedged  in,  I  could  not 
reach  the  button  or  break  the  button  hole.  The  big  barn  was  full  of 
hay  which  would  have  taken  several  men  at  least  a  day  or  more  to  get 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  barn  and  to  have  tunnelled  under  would 
have  taken  as  much  time.  Mother  told  me  to  push  myself  forwards, 
sideways  and  backwards,  with  all  my  force.  After  a  long  time  I  suc- 
ceeded in  tearing  out  the  buttonhole.  As  soon  as  I  got  clear  of  the 
sleeper  I  reached  back  and  unbuttoned  all  my  buttons  to  make  sure 
I  did  not  get  hung  up  again.  Now  being  free,  I  soon  backed  out  to 
freedom,  bringing  my  eggs  vnth  me.  That  was  not  the  last  time  I 
crawled  imder  the  barn  for  eggs;  but  I  had  learned  a  lesson  and  I 
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never  went  into  a  tight  place  like  that  again  without  preparing  myself 
to  leave  all  my  clothes  behind,  in  case  I  got  hung  up  on  a  knot  or  peg. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  a  teacher  came  to  teach  a  three 
months  school  for  our  neighborhood.  His  name  was  Beaufort. 
School-books  were  very  scarce.  Sometimes  whole  families  were 
taught  from  one  book.  All  children  over  four  attended  school.  Chil- 
dren did  not  remain  babies  long  in  those  days,  when  other  children 
came  so  fast  to  crowd  them  out  of  the  cradle.  Boys  and  girls  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen  were  expected  to  do  a  full  day's  work  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  house,  and  the  younger  ones  were  taught  to  be  helpful  and  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  teacher  was  a  fine,  handsome  yoimg 
man.  He  kept  himself  clean  and  neat  and  trim  and  did  not  seek 
the  company  of  the  young  men  of  his  age,  and  they  naturally  dishked 
him.  He  boarded  at  our  house  and  we  children  walked  two  miles  to 
school  Avith  him  daily.  He  was  very  kind  to  the  children  and  they 
were  all  very  fond  of  him.  He  would  often  take  two  or  three  little 
tots  or  as  many  as  could  hold  on  to  him  and  then  run  races  with  the 
larger  ones,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  youngsters  who  thought  they 
had  won  the  race.  I  simply  worshiped  my  handsome  teacher  who 
taught  me  so  many  things.  He  taught  me  to  run,  to  jump,  to  lasso, 
and  to  spring  upon  the  horses  backs,  all  of  which  I  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

One  time  there  was  a  picnic  at  our  house,  it  being  the  largest  and 
best  house  on  Clatsop.  The  young  men  began  to  joke  and  guy  our 
teacher  about  his  white  hands.  He  took  it  good-naturedly,  but  finally 
said,  "I  will  bet  you  two  hundred  in  cash,  my  watch  and  chain  and  all 
I  have  against  one  hundred  and  whatever  you  can  put  up,  that  I  can 
dig,  measure,  and  stack  more  potatoes  than  any  man  on  Clatsop." 
This  stirred  their  blood  and  touched  their  pride  and  thej^  accepted  his 
challenge.  He  was  to  dig,  measure  and  stack,  sixty  bushels  of  pota- 
toes in  three  stacks  in  ten  hours,  he  to  select  the  ground.  My  father 
said  to  Lagrand  Hill  who  was  then  working  for  him  and  whom  I 
married  two  j'cars  later,  "My  boy,  take  my  ad\^ce  and  don't  fool  your 
simimer's  work  awajM  I  have  been  watcliing  that  young  man  for  three 
months.  He  is  as  strong  as  a  bear  and  as  active  as  a  cat;"  but  like  the 
others  he  needed  no  ad\ace.  He  bet  liis  watch  and  two  hundred  sheaves 
of  oats  on  the  issue.  Mr.  Beaufort  selected  Mr.  Jewett's  potato 
patch,  near  the  county  road.  The  day  before  he  staked  off  the  ground 
and  smoothed  off  the  spots  on  which  to  pile  his  potatoes.  The  day 
was  bright  and  beautiful.  Everj^body  was  there,  including  Indians. 
It  was  a  genuine  picnic.  Everybody  came  provided  to  stay  all  day 
and  see  the  fun.    The  hour  being  near  at  hand,  the  teacher  removed 
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his  coat,  vest,  and  long,  blue,  handsome,  Spanish  silk  scarf  and  hung 
them  on  the  fence.  Suspenders  were  unknown  in  those  days.  He 
then  loosened  his  leather  belt  and  taking  off  his  boots  he 
encased  his  feet  in  a  pair  of  handsome  beaded  moccasins,  then  draw- 
ing on  a  pair  of  soft  buckskin  gloves  over  his  soft  white  hands,  he 
picked  up  the  new  hoe  from  which  he  had  sawed  oflp  about  half  the 
handle  and  stepped  to  the  middle  of  the  plot.  When  the  time  keeper 
called  the  hour,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  graceful  bow,  and 
stepping  across  a  potato  liill,  with  a  foot  on  each  side  of  it,  with  two 
or  three  strokes  of  the  hoe  he  laid  bare  the  potatoes  and  with  both  hands 
scooped  them  into  the  half  bushel  measure.  It  did  not  require  more 
than  two  or  three  hiUs  to  fill  the  measure.  Then  with  two  or  three 
elastic  leaps  he  emptied  it  on  one  of  the  places.  For  two  or  three 
hours  he  kept  the  tellers  busy,  then  he  took  it  easy  and  laughed  and 
joked  as  he  worked,  and  finished  long  before  night.  That  was  a  red 
letter  day  for  our  handsome  teacher.  He  had  raked  in  watches,  rings, 
scarf-pins  and  about  all  the  spare  money  the  young  men  and  some  of 
the  old  ones  had.  After  he  had  finished  he  turned  several  hand 
springs  and  when  he  reached  the  fence,  he  put  his  hands  on  the  top  rail 
and  sprang  over  and  that  was  a  revolution  in  potato  digging  on  Clat- 
sop. All  the  whites  dug  with  a  long-handled  hoe  and  the  Indians 
used  a  stick  or  their  hands,  crawling  along  on  their  hands  and  knees. 
That  was  a  good  lesson  to  the  Clatsopites.  He  left  in  a  few  days  and 
we  never  heard  of  him  again,  but  his  memory  is  always  fresh  in  my 
mind. 

He  was  in  my  young,  crude  and  barren  Ufe,  a  green,  flower-strewn 
oasis,  with  a  fountain  of  cool  water  in  its  midst.  I  was  but  twelve 
years  old,  small,  perfect  in  form,  health  and  vigor.  Brother  Flem 
towered  far  above  me  and  sister  Diana,  "The  Clatsop  Beauty,"  was 
taller  than  our  mother.  My  love  of  my  handsome  teacher  knew  no 
bounds.  Sister  Diana  said  I  was  always  tagging  him  around  and 
mother  scolded  me  saying,  "You  ought  to  know  that  he  must  get  tired 
of  you  and  the  children  sometimes."  But  I  found  many  opportunities 
of  being  in  his  society  and  I  always  improved  them,  especially  as 
mother  was  so  over-worked  and  she  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  care 
of  the  baby  and  two  younger  ones.  Taking  my  brood,  I  would  seek 
out  my  friend  who  invariably  met  us  with  a  welcoming  smile  for  he 
had  learned  to  love  the  two  tiny  girls  and  the  big  fat  baby,  who 
returned  his  affection.  He  would  catch  up  one  of  the  older  ones,  toss 
her  above  his  head  in  such  a  way  that  she  would  rest  across  his  shoul- 
ders with  her  little  arms  around  his  head  and  then  he  would  take  baby 
and  hug  her  up,  and  taking  the  other  tot  under  his  arm  we  would  be  off 
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for  a  race  and  how  we  did  enjoy  it.  The  children  would  scream  with 
delight  and  my  own  happiness  was  no  less  deep.  Often  we  went  to 
the  field  where  my  father  was  cultivating  or  ploughing,  and  many 
times  did  he  lift  me  lightly  to  the  back  of  the  near  horse  and  handing 
me  the  baby  and  seating  one  of  the  others  behind  me,  with  one  on  his 
shoulder  he  would  walk  beside  with  his  hand  upon  us  to  keep  us  from 
falling.  Father  liked  him  too,  and  was  always  glad  to  have  him  with 
us.  It  was  a  sad  day  when  he  left  us.  First  he  bade  father  and 
mother  good-bye  and  then  the  children.  He  snatched  up  the  baby 
from  the  floor,  tossed  her  up  and  kissed  her.  I  was  trying  to  keep  back 
my  tears.  He  smiled  down  on  me  with  his  handsome  blue  eyes  and  said 
to  mother,  "I  guess  I'll  take  this  one  with  me!"  Mother  said,  "All 
right,  she  is  such  a  tom-boy,  I  can  never  make  a  girl  of  her  anyway." 
He  took  my  little  hand  in  his  and  I  went  some  distance  down  the  road 
with  him.  Then  he  said,  "Now  little  one,  you  must  go  back.  You  are 
a  nice  little  girl.  Some  day  you  will  make  a  fine  woman ;  but  you  must 
remember  and  study  your  book  hard  and  when  you  get  to  be  a  woman 
everybody  will  love  you,  and  don't  forget  your  teacher,  will  you?" 
He  gathered  me  up  in  his  arms  smiling  and  kissed  me  and  then  set  me 
down  with  my  face  toward  home.  I  ran  back  and  seeing  the  children 
on  the  fence  looking,  I  ran  around  back  of  the  house  in  the  garden  and 
hid  and  cried  a  long  time.  Of  course  they  all  laughed  at  me  and 
oftentimes  when  I  was  rebellious  and  wayward,  which  was  frequent, 
I  would  be  confronted  with,  "I  wish  the  teacher  had  taken  you  with 
him,"  to  which  I  never  failed  to  answer  promptly  and  fervently,  "I 
wish  he  had  too." 

About  this  time  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCrary  moved  in  on  the  adjoin- 
ing farm.  Their  little  home  was  just  beyond  a  pretty  little  grassy  hill, 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  I  did  not  like  the  man  but  I 
fell  in  love  with  his  tall  splendid  wife.  She  was  older  than  my  mother 
and  very  diiFerent  from  her.  She  was  tall  and  fair  but  not  pretty  in 
form  or  face;  but  she  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  admirable 
characters  I  ever  met.  To  me  she  was  beautiful,  for  I  loved  her 
always.  No  child  could  have  loved  a  mother  more  than  I  loved  this 
pure,  noble  woman.  It  is  said  that  love  begets  love,  and  surely  it  did 
in  this  case  for  she  returned  my  love  with  a  true  mother  love.  She  was 
not  blessed  with  children  of  her  own.  This  affection  remained 
unbroken  through  her  long,  subsequent  life  of  nearl}'  fifty  years,  and 
now  looking  back  I  can  realize  that  the  lovely  example  of  her  beautiful 
life  has  had  much  to  do  in  molding  my  own  and  I  doubt  not  that  of 
many  of  the  characters  of  those  around  her.  They  had  but  two  small 
rooms,  scantily  furnished,  but  everything  was  immaculate  and  she  with 
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her  hair  combed  smoothly  back,  her  white  kerchief  pimied  smoothly 
over  her  bosom  and  with  her  kind  words,  sweet  smiles  and  sweet  and 
winning  ways,  was  a  fitting  and  charming  mistress  of  her  spotless, 
little  home.  My  mother  was  a  neat  and  tasteful  woman ;  but  she  said 
Mrs.  McCrary  always  looked  like  she  came  out  of  a  bandbox. 

I  always  managed  to  visit  my  friend  once  a  day  and  often  several 
times.  Whatever  might  be  my  task,  I  would  finish  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble that  I  might  slip  off  and  fly  to  Mrs.  McCrary's.  It  did  seem  hke 
fljdng  for  my  feet  scarcely  touched  the  ground  as  I  ran.  I  received 
many  scoldings  for  nmning  oflF,  and  was  told  that  grown  up  people 
did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  children ;  but  unless  I  was  positively 
forbidden  I  went.  She  always  seemed  so  glad  to  see  me  and  had  so 
many  pretty  and  pleasant  things  to  say  to  me  that  it  was  no  wonder 
I  loved  her.  She  seldom  visited  and  never  gossiped.  She  was  a 
reader,  but  books  and  papers  were  scarce  in  those  days.  She  always 
treated  me  as  if  I  was  a  little  lady.  She  would  say,  "Your  visits  are 
just  hke  bright,  sparkling,  refreshing  sunbeams  to  me."  If  a  button 
was  gone  from  my  dress  or  apron,  a  pin  went  in  and  she  would  say, 
"Now  that  looks  so  much  nicer."  Sometimes  she  would  say,  "I  am 
going  to  comb  out  those  lovely  braids  of  yours."  She  would  take 
down  my  hair,  which  came  half-way  to  the  floor,  and  then  the  httle 
glass  from  the  wall,  holding  it  that  I  might  see  how  pretty  it  looked, 
waving  over  my  shoulders,  saying,  "We  will  just  wait  a  while,  it  makes 
you  look  so  like  a  fairy."  Sometimes  she  told  me  fairy  stories  while 
she  taught  me  to  knit,  crochet  and  sew,  all  this  time  talking  and  draw- 
ing me  out,  correcting  my  mistakes,  with  such  delicacy,  that  my  super- 
sensitive nature  was  never  wounded.  She  infused  such  a  charm  into 
everything  she  did  and  said,  that  I  was  not  only  interested,  but  anxious 
to  learn.  She  impressed  upon  my  mind  in  the  most  positive  language 
just  how  the  things  should  be  done  and  showing  me  by  example,  and 
having  me  assist  when  possible  and  always  excusing  my  blunders. 
If  she  was  making  biscuits,  she  would  have  me  stand  by  while  she 
showed  me  every  step.  "Now  you  take  so  many  cups  of  flour,  so  many 
cups  of  milk,  so  much  butter,  so  much  salt  and  sugar  for  so  many 
persons  and  when  you  knead  the  biscuits,  be  sure  and  do  not  get  the 
flour  too  near  the  edge  of  the  board  or  it  will  get  on  the  floor  and  you 
must  stand  a  little  back  or  you  will  soil  your  apron.  Do  you  know 
I  have  seen  women  who  would  wear  an  apron  all  the  week  and  then  it 
would  not  be  as  mussed  as  that  of  some  women  would  be  in  one  day. 
Some  women  have  a  place  for  ever}i;hing  and  keep  them  in  place 
while  some  women  keep  their  things  haphazard  and  never  know  where 
anything  is.     They  make  themselves  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  have  a 
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harder  time.  You  will  never  be  that  kind  of  a  person,  for  your 
mother  is  a  good  house-keeper."  Was  it  any  wonder  that  I  loved  that 
wise,  good  woman?  I  was  as  wax  in  her  hands.  Could  I  have  been 
under  her  influence  till  I  reached  maturity  instead  of  one  year,  I 
could  and  would  have  escaped  many  hardships  and  sorrows  of  my  life. 
After  many  years  I  returned  to  Clatsop  and  heard  that  Mr. 
McCrary  was  dead  and  Mrs.  McCrary  was  spending  the  winter  in 
Astoria.  I  went  at  once  to  see  her.  Oh,  what  a  joyful  meeting 
was  ours  and  with  what  interest  and  emotion  did  we  recall  and  rehearse 
the  past!  She  was  the  same  grand  woman.  Hardships  and  griefs 
of  which  she  had  suflPered  many,  seemed  to  have  made  her  more  lovely 
and  saintly.  She  said,  "Well,  I  am  getting  old  and  you  are  young 
and  fresh  with  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  womanhood  upon  you;  but  I 
can  see  much  to  remind  me  of  the  httle  barefooted  girl  who  brought 
me  so  much  pleasure  the  year  I  lived  near  your  father's,"  and  she 
laughed  heartily.  Again  we  parted  and  years  came  and  went.  I 
became  a  physician,  married,  and  went  to  live  on  my  "Sunnymead" 
farm,  on  Clatsop.  One  dark  night  a  messenger  came  with  a  lantern 
saying,  "Mrs.  McCrary  is  suffering  dreadfully  with  an  abscess. 
Would  I  go?"  "Yes,  by  every  fond  recollection,  by  every  tie  of  grati- 
tude and  affection,  yes,  I  will  go."  A  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  over 
the  rough  roadless  tide  land  brought  us  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  river 
where  horses  were  awaiting  us,  then  a  three  mile  ride  brought  us  to  our 
destination.  I  administered  an  opiate  and  lanced  the  ulcer,  applied  a 
hot  poultice  and  hot  water  bag  and  she  was  soon  comfortable.  Then 
she  said,  "How  good  God  is  to  send  you  to  me  in  my  troubles.  I  do 
not  regret  my  suffering  so  that  it  brought  j'ou  to  me.  Now  I  want  you 
to  get  right  in  bed  with  me.  I  am  ashamed  to  be  so  selfish  not  to  let 
you  sleep  in  another  room  after  such  a  hard  trip ;  but  if  you  had  given 
me  a  bushel  of  opiates,  I  could  not  sleep.  I  am  so  hungry  for  a  good 
long  talk."  "Do  not  think  you  are  depriA-ing  me  of  anything,  for  I 
am  as  anxious  as  you  for  such  a  talk,"  and  we  did  talk  from  2  A.  M. 
to  breakfast  time,  hving  over  much  of  our  past  Uves  from  my  early 
childhood.  A  few  years  later  she  came  to  Clatsop  to  visit  friends  who 
owned  my  father's  old  donation  land  claim.  While  there  she  was 
attacked  with  pneumonia  and  for  a  time  I  despaired  of  her  life.  She 
calmly  said,  "I  know  my  time  has  come!  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to 
go.  I  have  lived  beyond  my  usefulness.  You  are  doing  all 
you  can  and  I  do  not  blame  you;  but  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  go  now." 
But  her  time  was  not  come.  She  recovered  and  went  to  Portland  to 
hve  with  her  adopted  son  whom  she  had  raised  from  infancy.  I  saw 
her  there  frequently. 
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In  1899,  just  before  mo\dng  to  Yakima,  Washington,  I  called 
to  say  good-bye.  On  seeing  me  she  arose  to  her  feet  and  met  me  with 
her  heart  warming  smile.  "I  see  you  are  reading  the  Oregonian,"  I 
said.  "Yes,  I  spend  much  of  my  time  in  reading.  If  I  could  only 
remember  what  I  read.  My  memory  is  just  about  half  across  the 
floor.  You  see  that  is  about  the  length  of  it."  "Never  mind  your 
present  memory,"  I  said,  "your  past  will  not  desert  you,  and  the  good 
you  have  done  in  this  world  will  linger  long  after  you  and  I  have  been 
laid  to  rest."  The  pleasant  and  cheerful  way  in  which  she  alluded  to 
her  loss  of  memory  illustrates  the  wonderful  charm  and  beauty  in 
which  she  invested  life,  so  that  all  its  rough,  unsightly  and  annoying 
features  were  sure,  under  her  sunny  way  of  presenting  them,  to 
become  less  disagreeable  and  often  charming.  To  me  her  examples 
have  been  helps  and  blessings  throughout  my  life.  That  was  the  last 
time  I  saw  that  grand,  noble  woman,  one  of  God's  masterpieces.  Her 
walk  in  life  was  lowly;  but  sunshine  and  flowers  followed  her  and 
iUumined  her  pathway.  No  one  came  in  contact  with  her  without 
being  made  better. 

An  amusing  occurrence  took  place  when  I  was  about  thirteen. 
Father  had  a  little,  ugly  Welshman  working  for  him.  This  man  had 
been  trying  to  make  love  to  me  for  some  time  and  notwithstanding  my 
scornful  rejection  of  his  attention  and  positive  rude  treatment  of  him, 
he  persisted.  One  morning  I  was  washing.  In  the  room  under  the 
stair-way  were  several  barrels,  half -filled  with  cranberries.  That  little 
imp,  knowing  I  was  there  and  watching  his  opportunity,  slipped  up 
behind  me  as  I  was  stirring  down  the  clothes  with  a  long  broom  handle. 
He  threw  his  arms  around  me  and  hugged  me  and  tried  to  kiss  me, 
then  jumped  back  and  laughed  trimnphantly  and  tried  to  escape  by 
the  open  door ;  but  like  a  tiger  I  leaped  between  him  and  the  door  and 
gave  him  such  a  whack  with  the  broom  handle  that  he  staggered  and 
rushed  under  the  stairs  and  plunged  his  head  in  the  cranberry  barrel, 
thus  presenting  a  fair  field  for  the  strokes  which  in  my  fury  I  laid  on 
thick  and  fast  with  all  the  strength  I  possessed.  He  screamed  and 
mother  hearing  the  disturbance  ran  down  stairs  and  had  to  actually 
pull  me  off  by  main  strength.  When  I  got  his  head  out  of  the  barrel 
he  sputtered  and  stammered  and  could  not  utter  a  coherent  word.  In 
towering  contempt  I  exclaimed,  "You  little  skunk,  if  you  ever  dare 
to  come  near  me  again,  I'll  kiU  you." 

About  this  time  another  occurrence  happened  that  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  my  mind.  One  morning  a  young  farmer  about  twenty- 
seven  years  old  came  rushing  excitedly  up  with  his  coat  on  his  arm  to 
mother  who  was  in  the  back  yard,  saying,  "Where  is  Tom  Owens?" 
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"What  do  you  want  of  him?  He  is  not  here."  "I  want  him  and  I 
intend  to  whip  him  within  an  inch  of  his  hfe."  Mother  said,  "Now 
Luke,  go  home  and  get  over  your  mad  fit.  Owens  has  never  done  you 
any  harm  and  I  tell  you  now,  if  you  do  get  him  roused  he  will  beat  you 
half  to  death,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  you  hurt."  But 
he  had  no  notion  of  getting  hurt.  Just  then  we  saw  father 
coming  up  the  road  on  horseback,  Luke  saw  him  and  started 
for  him.  Mother  called  and  begged  him  to  come  back,  the  children 
were  terribly  frightened  and  began  to  crj'.  Mother  said,  "Stop  your 
crying,  your  father  is  not  going  to  be  hurt."  She  walked  out  with 
us  to  where  we  could  see  and  hear  all.  Father  stopped  his  horse,  and 
Luke,  throwing  down  his  coat,  began  gesticulating,  swearing  and  dar- 
ing father  to  fight  him;  but  father  sat  cahnly  on  his  horse  and  said, 
"Now  Luke,  you  are  only  a  boy,  and  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
doing.  Go  home  and  let  me  alone.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you."  At 
this  Luke  sprang  at  him,  calling  him  a  coward  and  attempted  to  pull 
him  off  his  horse;  but  before  he  could  catch  his  foot,  father  was  off 
his  horse  on  the  opposite  side.  Giving  the  bridle  a  pull  he  turned  the 
horse  away  from  him.  The  first  thing  he  did  when  Luke  came  lunging 
at  him  was  to  knock  him  down  with  a  single  blow  and  then  he  held  him 
down  and  choked  him  till  he  cried  enough,  when  father  released  him 
saying,  "Go  to  the  house  and  wash  and  clean  yourself  up!  My  wife 
will  give  you  water  and  towels."  Luke  lost  no  time  in  obeying  and 
mother  assisted  him.  She  said,  "I  am  very  sorry  you  did  not  take  my 
advice  for  I  knew  you  would  get  hurt."  He  was  very  penitent  and 
humiliated  and  when  father  came  up,  bringing  his  coat  and  assisted 
him  in  putting  it  on,  they  shook  hands  and  were  friends  ever  after. 
It  tvurned  out  that  some  of  the  neighbors  knowing  him  to  be  a  bragging 
bully  and  wanting  to  see  the  conceit  taken  out  of  him  had  told  him  that 
father  had  accused  him  of  steahng. 

In  1853,  finding  that  his  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  could  no 
longer  supply  food  for  his  rapidly  increasing  herds,  father  decided  to 
move  to  southern  Oregon.  He  set  about  building  a  flat  boat  or  scow 
in  which  to  move  the  family  and  stock  that  he  did  not  wish  to  sell. 
In  the  fall,  after  the  crops  were  harvested,  and  everything  sold  that 
was  not  desirable  to  move,  the  stock  was  shipped  to  Rainier  and  then 
the  family  and  teams  were  shipped  to  Portland,  then  a  small  town. 
After  disposing  of  the  boat  and  loading  up  the  two  wagons  we  started 
for  the  valley.  It  had  been  raining  and  we  had  a  terrible  time  getting 
through  the  timber  west  and  south,  of  Portland,  father  leading  and 
mother  following  with  the  second  team. 
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Mr.  John  Hobson,  my  brother-in-law,  had  taken  the  cattle  and 
horses  through  by  a  trail  and  leaving  them  in  care  of  the  men  came 
back  and  met  us  in  the  woods  for  wliich  we  were  very  thankful.  We 
came  up  with  the  herd  and  bidding  Mr.  Hobson  and  the  men  good-bye 
we  proceeded  on  to  Rosebvu-g,  without  mishap,  brother  Flem  and  I 
with  one  man,  who  father  said  was  not  worth  half  as  much  as  either 
of  us.  Father  said  we  were  worth  more  as  drivers  than  any  two  men 
he  covild  hire.  The  weather  was  fine  and  there  was  plenty  of  grass. 
That  part  of  the  journey  was  a  picnic.  Upon  leaving  home  I  insisted 
upon  taking  my  big  cat,  "Tab,"  against  the  judgment  of  everybody; 
but  after  a  good  deal  of  argument  and  many  tears  on  my  part,  I  car- 
ried my  point.  After  we  were  well  on  our  way  I  let  him  out  after 
making  camp,  putting  him  in  the  covered  wagon  and  fastening  down 
the  cover.  When  we  were  ready  to  start  one  morning  the  horses  had 
strayed  off  and  father  sent  me  after  them.  When  I  returned  with 
them  everything  was  packed  and  was  moving.  I  forgot  Tab.  After 
going  a  mile  or  more  I  thought  of  him  and  rushed  back  to  mother's 
wagon.  She  had  not  seen  or  thought  of  him.  Without  a  word  I  put 
whip  to  my  horse  and  galloped  back  to  camp  and  rode  up  and  down 
that  pretty  httle  creek  calling,  "Tabby";  but  saw  no  signs  of  him. 
With  a  sad  heart  I  rode  back  and  overtook  the  wagons  and  stock. 
When  we  stopped  for  noon  mother  sent  me  to  the  wagon  for  some- 
thing and  when  I  lifted  the  cover  what  did  I  see  but  my  big,  beautiful 
Tab,  ready  to  meet  me  with  his  affectionate  meow.  On  reaching 
Roseburg  we  found  our  old  friends,  the  Perrys,  who  had  a  house 
ready  for  us  and  we  moved  in.  Father  took  up  a  claim  just  across 
the  Umpqua  river  from  the  little  town  of  Roseburg.  He  bought  lum- 
ber for  a  good  house  and  began  hauling  it  on  the  building  spot.  He 
had  a  large  scope  of  range  and  during  the  winter  he  built  a  ferry 
boat  for  his  own  accommodation  and  the  public. 

During  the  winter  Mr.  Hill  came  to  visit  us.  His  family  had 
come  to  Oregon  the  year  before  and  settled  in  Rogue  River  valley. 
It  was  arranged  that  we  should  be  married  in  the  spring  when  father's 
house  was  ready  to  move  in.  During  the  winter  and  spring  I  put  in 
all  my  spare  time  preparing  for  my  marriage.  I  had  four  quilts 
pieced.  Mother  gave  me  hning  for  all  and  cotton  for  two  and  I 
carded  wool  for  two  and  we  quilted  them  all.  She  gave  me  muslin  for 
two  sets  of  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  two  table  cloths  and  four  towels. 
I  cut  and  made  two  cahco  dresses  for  myself  and  assisted  her  with  my 
wedding  dress  which  was  of  pretty  sky-blue  lawn.  Mr.  Hill  came  in 
April  and  assisted  us  in  moving  into  our  new  house.  On  the  4th  of 
May,  with  only  our  old  friends,  the  Perrys,  and  minister  besides  our 
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family,  we  were  married.  I  was  still  very  small.  My  husband  was 
five  feet  and  eleven  inches  and  I  could  stand  under  his  outstretched 
arm.  I  grew  slowly  until  I  was  twenty-five.  Am  now  five  feet  and 
four  inches.  Just  prior  to  our  marriage,  Mr.  Hill  had  bought  a  farm 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  foiu-  miles  from  father's,  bought  on 
credit  for  six  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  in  two  years.  The  improve- 
ments consisted  of  a  little  log-cabin,  twelve  by  fourteen,  without  floor 
or  chimney.  The  roof  was  made  of  boards  tied  on  with  poles.  One 
window  consisted  of  two  panes  of  glass,  a  section  of  log  sawed  out. 
Later  I  chinked  the  cracks  with  grass  and  mud.  About  ten  acres  had 
been  fenced  and  seeded  to  oats  and  wheat.  A  rough  open  shed  sufficed 
to  shelter  six  or  eight  cattle.  Our  furniture  consisted  of  the  pioneer 
bedstead,  made  by  boring  three  holes  in  the  wall  in  one  corner  and 
then  one  leg  was  all  that  was  required.  The  table  was  a  mere  shelf 
fastened  to  the  wall.  Three  small  shelves  supplied  for  a  cupboard 
and  were  sufficient  for  my  small  supplj^  of  dishes.  My  cooking  uten- 
sils were  a  pot,  bake-oven,  frying  pan  and  coffee  pot.  A  washtub  and 
board  and  a  large  pot  for  washing  and  a  full  supply  of  groceries  I 
got  on  my  father's  account  as  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  store  and  get 
what  I  wanted.  He  also  gave  me  a  fine  saddle  mare.  Queen,  a  fresh 
cow  and  calf  and  a  heifer  that  would  be  fresh.  Mother  gave  me 
a  feather  bed  and  pair  of  blankets.  My  husband's  possessions  con- 
sisted of  a  horse  and  gun  and  less  than  twenty  dollars  in  money.  The 
Hon.  John  Hobson  had  once  said  to  me,  "Your  father  could  make 
money  faster  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  came  to  Clatsop  with 
fifty  cents  in  his  pocket  and  I  don't  think  there  were  one  hundred 
in  the  county,  and  in  ten  years  he  was  worth  twenty  thousand,"  so  I 
had  high  hopes  and  great  expectations.  My  husband  was  strong  and 
healthy.  I  had  been  bred  to  thrift  and  economy  and  everything 
looked  beautiful  and  bright  to  me.  My  soul  overflowed  with  love  and 
joy  and  my  buoyant  and  happy  nature  enabled  me  to  enjoy  every- 
thing, even  to  cooking  outdoors  without  a  shelter  over  my  head. 

Soon  after  our  marriage  father  urged  my  husband  to  begin  at 
once  to  fell  trees  and  hew  them  so  as  to  put  up  a  good  house  before 
winter ;  but  he  was  never  in  a  hurry  to  get  down  to  work.  He  frittered 
away  the  whole  summer  in  going  to  camp  meetings,  reading  novels  and 
himting.  In  September  when  the  mornings  and  evenings  grew  cold 
we  bought  an  old  second-handed  stove  which  we  set  up  in  one  corner 
of  the  cabin.  This  was  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Soon  after  this  we 
had  a  heavy  rain.  The  next  morning  our  house  was  flooded,  and  in 
one  comer  the  water  was  bubbling  up.  That  was  from  a  gopher  hole. 
It  was  late  in  November  before  the  logs  were  even  ready  to  be  hauled 
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for  the  sixteen  by  twenty  house.  Father  provided  doors,  windows, 
shingles,  nails  and  lumber  for  floors.  He  had  all  on  the  ground  long 
before  the  logs  were  ready.  At  last  all  was  ready  and  father  came 
with  men  to  help  raise  the  house  and  mother  came  bringing  bread,  pies 
and  cakes  to  help  me  with  the  diimer.  The  house  was  soon  up  and  the 
openings  for  the  windows  and  door  were  sawed  out.  Father  said, 
"Now  Lagrand,  go  right  at  it  and  get  the  roof  on,  for  we  can  look  for 
a  big  storm  soon."  Next  morning  I  shpped  out  of  bed  and  milked 
the  cow  and  had  breakfast  almost  ready  when  I  tickled  my  husband's 
feet  to  get  him  in  a  good  humor,  because  he  was  not  pleased  at  what 
father  had  said.  At  breakfast  I  said,  "Now  we  have  an  early  start 
and  we  will  show  father  how  soon  we  can  get  the  roof  on  and  the  floor 
down."  I  was  so  excited  over  the  prospects  of  having  a  fine  new  house 
with  a  floor  and  windows.  By  the  time  the  roof  was  on  Mr,  Hill  was 
getting  tired  and  suggested  a  hunt,  but  I  begged  and  coaxed  for  only 
half  the  floor  so  we  could  move  in,  till  he  reluctantly  went  ahead. 
When  sufficient  floor  was  down  for  our  one-legged  bedstead  it  was 
moved  in  and  made  up  and  then  one  of  my  new  braided  rugs  went 
down.  No  young  wife  of  wealth  could  have  looked  with  more  pride 
on  her  velvet  or  Turkish  rugs  than  I  did  on  mine  that  I  had  made  from 
scraps.  When  half  the  floor  was  down  Mr.  Hill  stopped  to  put  in  the 
door  and  mashed  his  finger  which  meant  a  lay-off  for  a  time.  Novem- 
ber was  nearly  gone.  The  cooking  must  be  done  in  the  old  hut. 
There  was  no  opening  for  the  pipe  and  not  sufficient  pipe.  I  was 
planning  to  get  the  pipe  with  the  butter  and  few  eggs  I  could  save  the 
next  week.  Our  groceries  had  all  been  bought  with  the  butter  except 
what  mother  gave  me.  Winter  was  on  us  and  we  were  in  a  dilenmia. 
I  realized  our  condition.  Though  but  fifteen  I  knew  that  it  was  due 
to  the  want  of  industry.  He  suggested  that  we  go  to  father's  for  a 
visit.  I  did  not  like  that  for  I  realized  that  father  did  not  approve  of 
shiftlessness,  but  I  had  to  consent  for  he  had  begun  to  exhibit  temper 
when  I  objected  to  his  plans.  We  got  up  the  horses,  nailed  up  the 
house  and  taking  our  cow  and  calf  we  took  ourselves  to  father's.  There 
we  stayed  for  two  weeks,  then  father  got  us  a  box  of  gi-oceries  and 
stove  pipe  and  he  and  mother  came  over  and  helped  us  get  settled  and 
now  with  two  cows  we  could  get  along. 

Mr.  Hill  had  been  receiving  letters  from  his  folks  who  were  doing 
well  and  urged  us  to  sell  out  and  come  out  there  in  the  spring.  In 
April  we  were  to  pay  three  hundred  dollars  on  the  farm  and  we  had 
not  a  dollar.  Nothing  had  been  added  to  or  taken  from  the  place 
excepting  the  house  and  father  had  furnished  everything  except  the 
bare  logs.     Mr.  Hill  was  handy  with  tools  and  could  have  had  work 
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all  the  time  at  good  wages.  The  owner  was  anxious  to  get  the  place 
back  and  offered  sixty  dollars  to  have  it  returned,  so  we  decided  to  go 
early  in  the  spring.  We  traded  the  younger  calf  and  crop  for  another 
horse  as  I  would  have  to  ride  Queen  to  drive  the  cows.  We  remained 
several  months  with  his  father  and  mother  and  then  he  decided  to  go  to 
Yreka,  Cahfornia,  so  he  sold  my  cows  and  now  that  he  had  money  he 
suggested  that  we  ride  back  and  see  my  folks  before  we  went  so  far 
away.  I  was  homesick  and  glad  to  go.  Father  did  not  approve  of 
his  ha^^ng  sold  my  cows.  He  said,  "Now  take  my  advice  and  settle 
down,  and  remember  it  does  not  take  long  for  a  few  cows  to  grow  into 
money."  Mr.  Hill  had  an  aunt  in  Yreka.  As  soon  as  she  heard  we 
were  there  she  came  to  see  us.  She  had  partly  raised  him.  She  said, 
"Now  Lagrand,  j^ou  must  get  right  into  work.  There  is  plenty  of  it 
at  good  wages;  but  you  must  not  leave  tWs  little  wife  alone.  There 
are  too  many  rough  men  here.  She  will  be  safe  with  me  and  I  can 
help  you  both  so  you  pick  up  and  move  right  over  to  my  house."  I 
was  delighted  and  she  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  mothers  to  me. 
She  was  an  executive  woman.  She  had  two  cows  and  chickens.  She 
sold  milk,  eggs  and  made  cakes  and  pies  for  sale  and  took  in  sewing 
and  so  we  worked  together,  she  giving  me  all  and  more  than  I  earned. 
"Now,  I  am  going  to  see  that  you  have  plenty  of  nice  clothes  and  I 
shall  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  give  it  to  Lagrand  to  fool  away."  He 
sold  the  team  and  wagon.  She  would  say,  "Now,  Lagrand,  I  want 
you  to  buy  a  house  and  lot  while  you  have  the  money."  In  March 
there  was  a  lot  and  a  small  one-roomed  battered  house  with  a  barn  too, 
for  sale  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  we  bought  just 
across  the  street  from  Aunt  Kelly's,  which  was  a  bargain.  We  paid 
three  hundred  dollars  down,  which  was  all  the  money  left  from  my 
cows,  heifer  and  team.  My  Queen  was  out  on  pasture  which  was  now 
a  bone  of  contention  as  she  was  only  an  expense ;  but  I  refused  to  have 
her  sold  and  Aunt  Kelly  stood  by  me.  We  moved  in  and  on  April 
17  our  baby  was  born  and  Aunt  Kelly  begged  me  to  give  him  to  her. 
She  would  say,  "Now  Bethenia,  you  just  give  liim  to  me  and  I  will 
educate  him  and  make  him  my  heir.  I  know  Lagrand  will  just  fool 
around  all  his  life  and  never  do  anything."  I  continued  to  work  for 
Aunt  Kelly  who  was  overworked  and  by  this  means  I  was  able  to  keep 
up  the  house. 

Mr.  Hill  did  not  drink  nor  use  tobacco  but  as  his  aunt  said  he 
simply  idled  away  his  time,  doing  a  day's  work  now  and  then,  spending 
more  than  he  made.  Father  had  heard  how  things  were  going.  Thus 
the  time  dragged  on  till  September,  1857,  when  one  day  father  and 
mother  drove  up,  to  our  surprise.     Thej^  came  to  see  the  countrj'  and 
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baby.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  see  that  we  were  hving  from  hand 
to  mouth.  "How  would  you  hke  to  go  back  to  Roseburg?  It  is  a 
growing  town.  I  have  several  acres  and  I  will  give  you  an  acre  and 
lumber  for  a  good  house  which  you  can  build  this  fall."  We  were 
delighted  and  sold  our  house  for  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  profit  and 
were  soon  packed  and  on  om*  migration.  IMy  only  regret  was  leaving 
dear  Aunt  Kelly  who  had  taught  me  so  many  useful  things.  With 
many  tears  I  bid  her  goodby.  The  weather  was  fine  and  we  enjoyed 
the  trip  till  we  came  to  a  deep  gulch  with  a  high,  narrow  bridge. 
Mother  sat  on  the  back  seat  with  my  youngest  sister  in  her  lap.  I  sat 
beside  my  husband.  Father  was  leading  Queen  behind.  The  moment 
we  were  across  Mr.  Hill  started  up  the  horses  with  the  whip,  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  on  a  hill.  In  springing  forward  the 
wheel  came  up  against  a  rock,  and  in  the  attempt  to  bring  them 
around  they  began  to  back.  I  saw  the  danger  and  with  one  bound  I 
was  on  the  ground  with  baby  in  my  arms.  Laying  liim  on  the  ground 
I  seized  a  chunk,  and  turning  I  saw  father  running  and  heard  his 
commanding  shout,  "Whoe!"  The  next  instant  he  had  seized  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel  and  with  one  supreme  effort  he  stopped  the  wheel 
at  the  very  edge  of  that  forty-foot  gulch.  Meantime  I  had  placed  the 
chunk  back  of  the  front  wheel  and  thus  an  awful  tragedy  was  averted. 
Not  till  the  danger  was  passed  did  I  reahze  that  I  was  hurt.  I  had 
suiFered  a  severe  sprain  of  my  right  foot  which  caused  me  suffering 
at  times  for  many  years. 

Upon  reaching  home  father  said,  "Go  over  and  select  your  acre  and 
your  building  spot,"  which  I  gladly  did.  Then  he  told  Mr.  Hill  to 
take  the  team  and  he  and  the  boys  could  haul  the  lumber,  which  they 
did ;  but  Mr.  Hill  had  been  talking  to  a  man  about  making  brick.  The 
man  had  the  land  and  the  teams.  Each  was  to  furnish  a  man  and  I 
should  cook  for  them  for  the  use  of  the  team.  Father  begged  him  not 
to  attempt  it  as  the  ground  had  not  been  tested  and  it  was  too  late  to 
burn  a  kiln ;  but  the  more  he  talked  the  more  he  was  determined  to  put 
all  we  had  in  the  venture.  So  he  moved  me  down  in  the  low,  swampy 
place  in  a  tent  and  we  began  work.  But  before  a  hundred  brick 
were  moulded  it  began  to  rain  and  put  a  stop  to  the  work  and  I  was 
stricken  down  with  typhoid  fever.  Father  and  mother  came  with  the 
wagon  and  took  us  home.  It  was  now  late  in  November  and  winter 
had  set  in.  When  I  became  convalescent,  father  urged  him  to  begin 
on  the  house.  He  replied  that  he  wanted  a  deed  to  the  acre  before 
he  began  the  house.  Father  told  him  that  he  and  mother  had  talked 
it  over  and  had  decided  to  deed  the  property  to  me  and  the  boy;  that 
they  had  given  us  one  good  start  and  now  after  three  and  one-half 
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years  we  had  nothing  left  but  one  horse.  This  enraged  him  and  he 
said  that  he  would  not  build  on  the  acre  unless  it  was  deeded  to  him 
as  he  was  the  head  of  the  familj'.  Father  asked  him  to  think  it  over 
and  not  act  rashly.  He  sulked  for  a  time  then  bargained  for  a  lot  and 
hired  a  team  and  hauled  the  lumber  off  the  acre  to  the  lot  and  began 
to  build.  All  tliis  time  we  were  living  off  father  and  mother  who  said 
nothing  but  furnished  shingles  and  told  him  to  get  the  nails  on  their 
account.  In  time  the  house  was  up  and  the  roof  on  and  floor  down 
and  kitchen  partly  finished.  It  was  so  open  that  the  skimks  made 
night  hideous  by  racing  under  and  on  the  floor  and  even  getting  on 
the  table.  My  health  was  poor  and  baby  was  fretful  and  ill  most  of 
the  time  and  things  were  going  anything  but  smoothly. 

A  short  time  before  the  climax  came  I  went  home  and  told  my 
parents  that  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  stand  it  much  longer.  Mother 
was  indignant  and  told  me  to  come  home,  "that  a  man  who  could  not 
make  a  li^^ng  Avith  the  good  start  he  had  never  would,  and  with 
his  temper  he  is  likely  to  kill  you  or  the  baby."  But  father  broke 
down  and  said,  "Oh,  Bethenia,  there  never  has  been  a  divorce  in  my 
family  and  I  hope  there  never  will  be.  Go  back  and  do  your  best  to 
get  along,  but  if  you  cannot  possibly  get  along  come  home."  I  went 
back  relieved  for  I  knew  I  could  go  home.  Our  troubles  usually 
started  over  the  baby.  He  was  so  cross  and  had  a  voracious  appetite. 
His  father  thought  he  was  old  enough  to  be  spanked  which  I  could  not 
endure  and  war  ensued  and  I  received  the  chastisement.  The  evening 
before  the  separation  he  fed  the  child  six  hard  boiled  eggs  in  spite  of 
all  I  could  say  or  do.  I  did  not  close  my  eyes  that  night  expecting  the 
child  would  go  into  convulsions.  Early  in  the  morning  early  in  March 
after  a  tempestuous  scene  he  threw  the  baby  on  the  bed  and  rushed 
down  town.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  I  put  on  my  hat  and 
shawl  and  taking  baby  I  flew  over  to  father's.  I  found  brother  Flem 
ferrying  a  man  over  and  I  went  back  with  him.  By  that  time  I  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  collapse.  I  had  run  all  the  way,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  Brother  seeing  that  something  was  wrong  and 
always  anxious  to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles,  said  with  a  smile,  "Give 
me  that  httle  'piggy- wig,'  and  shall  I  take  you  under  my  other  arm? 
It  seems  to  me  you  are  getting  smaller  everj^  year.  Now  hang  onto 
me  and  I  will  get  you  up  the  hill  all  right.  Mother  will  have  break- 
fast ready  and  I  guess  a  good  square  meal  is  what  you  need."  The 
next  day  father  saw  Mr.  Hill.  He  fovmd  he  had  been  trj-ing  to  sell 
the  house.  He  told  him  that  he  would  come  with  me  to  get  my 
clothes  and  a  few  things  and  he  could  have  the  rest.  As  the  lot  was 
not  paid  for  the  house  would  go  with  it,  and  when  he  sold  it  I  would 
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sign  the  deed.  Before  he  found  a  purchaser  he  repented  and  came 
several  times  to  get  me  to  go  back.  I  said,  "I  have  told  you  many 
times  if  I  ever  left  you  I  would  never  go  back  and  I  never  will."  And 
now  at  eighteen  I  found  myself  broken  in  health  and  spirit,  again  in 
my  father's  home  from  which  four  years  ago  I  had  gone  so  happj'  and 
fiUl  of  hope.    It  seemed  that  I  should  never  be  happy  or  strong  again. 

At  this  time  I  could  not  write  or  read  legibly.  I  realized  my 
position  fully  and  determined  to  meet  it  bravely.  Sorrow  ended 
with  cheerfulness  and  affection  and  nourishing  food.  My  health 
soon  returned  and  with  it  an  increasing  desire  for  education.  My 
little  George  felt  the  benefits  as  much  as  I.  He  was  such  a  tiny  mite 
that  he  was  only  a  playtliing  for  the  whole  family.  I  said  one  day, 
"Mother  do  you  think  I  might  manage  to  go  to  school?"  "Why,  yes. 
Go  right  along.  George  is  no  trouble.  The  children  will  take  care 
of  him."  From  that  day  I  was  up  early  and  out  to  the  barn,  milking 
and  doing  all  the  work  possible.  Saturdays  with  the  help  of  the  chil- 
dren I  did  the  washing  and  ironing  for  the  family.  At  the  end  of  four 
months  I  had  finished  the  third  reader  and  had  made  good  progress 
with  the  other  studies.  In  September,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobson  (sister 
Diana),  came  to  visit  us,  and  she  begged  me  to  go  home  with  them. 
With  a  light  wagon  and  good  horses  we  had  a  delightful  trip  over  the 
road  where  I  had  helped  to  drive  the  stock  five  years  before.  Before 
going  father  had  me  apply  for  a  divorce,  the  custody  of  my  child 
and  to  change  my  name  to  Owens.  The  next  spring  brother  Flem  met 
us  at  Salem  with  a  light  rig  and  took  us  home  in  time  for  the  May 
tenn  of  court.  The  suit  was  strongly  contested  on  account  of  Mr. 
Hill's  widowed  mother,  who  wanted  the  child,  thinking  that  would 
induce  her  son  to  remain  with  her  on  her  farm  as  all  her  children  had 
homes  of  their  own.    I,  however,  won  the  suit. 

Now  the  world  began  to  look  brighter  to  me.  I  was  a  free  woman. 
I  sought  work  in  all  directions,  even  washing,  which  was  the  most 
profitable  in  those  days.  Father  objected  to  this  and  said,  "Why 
can't  you  be  contented  to  stay  at  home?  I  am  able  to  support  you 
and  your  child."  But  no  argument  could  shake  my  determination 
to  support  myself  and  child.  So  he  bought  me  a  sewing  machine, 
the  first  one  ever  brought  to  that  part  of  the  country  and  so  with 
sewing  and  nursing  a  year  passed  very  profitably.  Now  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Hobson,  urged  me  to  return  to  her  on  the  farm  on  Clatsop. 
She  greatly  needed  my  help.  In  the  fall  of  1860  she  and  I  went  to 
Oysterville,  Washington,  to  visit  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  Munson.  The 
few  days  passed  off  too  quickly  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Mimson 
assured  my  sister  that  they  would  see  that  I  reached  home  safely 
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if  I  would  only  staj'  till  I  got  my  visit  out.  I  told  Mrs.  ISIunson  of 
my  anxiety  to  go  to  school.  She  said,  "Why  not  stay  with  me?  We 
have  a  good  school  here,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you,  especially 
further  on."  I  said  I  would  gladly  accept  if  I  could  only  find  some 
way  of  earning  mj^  necessary  expenses.  She  said,  "There  is  my 
brother  and  his  man.  I  can  get  their  washing  which  will  bring  you 
in  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  week."  I  gratefully 
accepted  doing  their  washing  evenings.  Work  to  me  was  mere  play 
and  change  of  work  is  rest  and  I  had  plenty  of  it.  Thus  I  passed 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  winters  of  my  life.  Whetted 
with  what  it  fed  on,  my  thirst  for  knowledge  grew  stronger  daily. 
My  sister  now  urged  me  to  go  back  to  her,  which  I  did.  I  said  to 
her,  "I  am  determined  to  get  at  least  a  common  school  education.  I 
know  I  can  support  myself  and  child  and  get  an  education,  and  I  am 
resolved  to  do  it.  And  I  do  not  intend  to  make  it  over  the  wash  tub, 
either.  Neither  wiE  I  work  for  my  board  and  clothes.  You  need  me 
and  I  will  stay  with  j^ou  six  months  if  you  will  send  me  to  Astoria  to 
school  next  winter."  She  agreed  to  that.  Later  I  said,  "Diana,  don't 
you  think  I  might  teach  a  little  stmimer  school?  I  could  be  up  at  four 
to  help  milk  and  have  the  other  work  done  by  8  A.  M.,  and  I  can  do 
the  churning,  washing  and  ironing  evenings  and  Saturdays."  She 
said,  "You  might  try  it."  I  asked  Mr.  Hobson  if  he  would  not  get 
me  up  a  little  school.  He  said,  "Take  the  horse  and  go  around  among 
the  neighbors  and  work  it  up  yourself."  I  lost  no  time  and  got  the 
promise  of  sixteen  scholars  at  two  dollars  each  for  three  months. 
This  was  my  first  attempt.  I  taught  my  school  in  the  first  Presby- 
terian church  in  Oregon.  Of  my  sixteen  scholars  there  were  three 
further  advanced  than  myself,  but  I  took  their  books  home  and  with 
my  brother-in-law  I  kept  ahead  of  them,  and  they  never  suspected  my 
incompetency. 

Fall  f  oimd  me  settled  in  an  old  hotel  in  Astoria  in  one  small  room. 
I  had  to  take  care  of  my  nephew  and  my  George.  And  now  I  encoun- 
tered one  of  the  sharpest  trials  of  my  life.  On  being  examined  in 
mental  arithmetic  I  was  placed  in  the  primary  class.  Words  can^ 
not  express  my  humiliation  at  being  required  to  recite  with  children 
eight  and  ten  years  old.  This  was  of  short  duration,  for  with  the 
teacher's  assistance  I  was  soon  advanced  to  the  second  class  and 
then  to  the  third,  the  highest.  At  the  end  of  the  nine  months  I  had 
passed  into  most  of  the  advanced  classes,  not  because  of  abihty  but 
by  determination  and  hard  work.  At  4  A.  M.  my  light  was  burn- 
ing. I  never  allowed  myself  more  than  eight  hours  for  sleep.  I  per- 
mitted nothing  to  come  between  me  and  this,  the  greatest  opportunity 
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of  my  life.  Next  summer  I  was  on  the  farm,  milking,  butter-making 
and  doing  all  kinds  of  work  on  the  farm.  It  was  now  1862 
and  the  state  called  upon  the  counties  to  contribute  to  the  "Boys  in 
Blue."  Clatsop,  being  a  dairy  district,  decided  to  contribute  a  mam- 
moth cheese.  Mr.  Hobson  had  a  man  who  made  cheese  so  he  and  I 
volunteered  to  make  the  cheese.  Everybody  contributed  milk;  the 
ends  of  a  hogshead  were  sawed  off  and  the  middle  was  used  for  a 
hoop.  After  the  cheese  was  made  the  hoops  were  filed  off.  The 
cheese  was  pronounced  a  success,  and  was  sold  and  resold  in  Astoria 
and  brought  one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars.  I  was  then  sent  with 
it  to  the  state  fair  where  it  was  again  auctioned  off  many  times  till  it 
brought  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  dollars,  and  then  the 
money  and  cheese  were  forwarded  to  the  Oregon  soldiers.  Whether 
they  found  it  palatable  or  digestible  I  never  learned,  as  such  things 
were  not  as  easily  accounted  for  as  now.  In  the  fall  I  rented  three 
rooms  in  Astoria  and  with  scanty  furnitirre  which  I  procured  by  the 
proceeds  from  blueberry  picking  and  other  work,  I  set  up  house- 
keeping. I  was  eager  for  school  but  mj'-  expenses  must  be  met  and 
this  is  how  it  was  done.  I  engaged  to  do  the  washing  for  two  large 
families,  and  washing  and  ironing  for  one.  Sunday  night  found 
George  and  I  at  Capt.  C.'s.  At  4  A.  M.  I  was  in  the  kitchen. 
George  went  to  school  with  the  children  and  at  10  I  was  there  my- 
self. Monday  and  Tuesday  this  was  repeated.  The  other  was  done 
at  my  rooms.  For  all  this  I  received  five  dollars  per  week,  including 
the  kindest  of  treatment.  This  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  our 
wants,  especially  as  we  lived  on  the  beach,  which  enabled  us  to  pick 
up  most  of  our  wood.  And  thus  I  was  happy  in  my  independence. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  kind  and  estimable  man  in  Astoria,  a 
Captain  Farnsworth.  He  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobson. 
He  knew  of  my  struggles  for  an  education.  One  rainy  evening  he 
called.  George  had  been  tucked  in  bed  and  I  was  ironing  at  the 
table  with  my  book  before  me.  Thus  I  studied  while  I  worked.  My 
hands  were  trained  to  do  their  part  without  calling  upon  the  brain. 
Removing  his  heavy  overcoat  and  seating  himself  by  the  table  he  said, 
"Have  you  no  time  to  talk?"  "Oh,  yes;  I  can  talk  and  work,  too." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  put  away  that  work.  I  have  come 
to  talk  to  you  and  I  want  you  to  listen  well  to  what  I  have  to  say." 
I  closed  the  book,  folded  the  ironing  cloth  and  sat  down,  not  knowing 
what  was  coming,  but  feeling  very  apprehensive.  He  saw  this  and 
smiling,  said,  "Don't  you  ever  get  tired?"  "Oh,  yes;  but  I  get  rested 
easily  and  quickly."  "How  long  do  you  expect  to  go  on  this 
way?"    "I  don't  know,"  I  said,    "I  don't  want  to  see  you  working  in 
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this  way,  and  I  have  come  to  see  you  as  a  friend,  and  I  want  to  be  a 
true  friend  to  you.  I  am  alone  in  the  world.  The  nearest  friend  I 
have  is  a  nephew.  I  have  more  money  than  I  need  and  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  to  help  you."  TrembUng,  and  with  moist  eyes 
I  exclaimed,  "No,  no;  I  cannot  take  money  from  you!"  "Now,  don't 
be  foolish,  but  listen  to  me.  I  know  you  are  thinking  that  it  will 
compromise  you.  Besides  you  are  a  great  deal  too  independent  for 
your  own  good.  I  am  a  good  deal  older  than  you  and  know  vastly 
more  of  the  world  than  you  do,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that  if 
you  accept  the  offer  you  are  never  to  feel  under  any  obligation  to  me. 
My  offer  is  this:  You  are  to  select  any  school  in  the  United  States 
for  as  long  a  time  as  you  choose.  I  will  furnish  the  money  for  all  the 
expenses  for  yourself  and  boy  and  no  one  shall  ever  know  from  me 
where  the  money  came  from.  If  you  say  so  I  will  not  even  write  to 
you."  Could  there  ever  have  been  a  more  generous  or  unselfish  offer? 
I  was  now  in  tears,  but  my  self  will,  independence  and  inexperience 
decided  me  to  refuse  it.  I  could  not  consent  to  such  an  obligation. 
The  acceptance  of  that  offer  would  doubtless  have  changed  my  whole 
life,  but  who  can  tell  for  better  or  for  worse.  Captain  Farnsworth 
was  thoroughly  disgusted  at  my  obstinacy,  though  he  was  still  my 
friend,  yet  he  did  not  show  the  same  interest  in  me  from  that  time  and 
many  times  in  after  years  during  my  hardships  and  struggles  in  my 
supreme  efforts  to  get  ahead,  I  bitterly  repented  my  hasty  decision, 
feeling  that  it  was  the  mistake  of  my  life. 

Others  beside  my  generous  friend,  the  Captain,  had  been  watching 
my  efforts.  Colonel  Taylor  and  Mr.  Ingalls  were  the  school  directors, 
and  as  the  wife  of  the  principal  was  prevented  from  assisting  they 
generously  gave  me  the  position  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month  for  the  remaining  three  months.  This  was  a  wave  of  prosper- 
ity, and  as  one  good  thing  sometimes  follows  another  I  was  offered 
board  and  room  for  myself  and  George  for  the  care  of  nine  rooms  in 
a  private  boarding  house,  which  I  accepted.  I  asked  and  received 
permission  to  recite  in  two  advanced  classes.  I  also  joined  a  reading 
and  singing  class  which  met  once  a  week.  When  I  was  given  charge 
of  the  primary  department  I  had  among  my  pupils  a  young  lady  who 
was  far  ahead  of  me  when  I  attended  the  Oysterville  school.  Before 
the  school  closed  I  received  a  call  to  teach  a  three  months'  school  at 
Bruceport,  Washington,  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  and  board. 
Judge  Olney  was  county  school  superintendent.  With  fear  and 
trembhng  I  appHed  for  an  examination.  He  said,  "I  know  you  are 
competent  to  teach  that  school.  I  have  had  my  eye  on  you  for  a  year, 
and  I  know  you  will  do  your  duty.     I  will  send  you  a  certificate,"  and 
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he  did.     This  was  great  encouragement  and  made  me  more  determined 
to  do  my  best. 

I  accepted  the  school  and  left  with  my  boy  as  soon  as  my  school 
closed,  and  opened  the  Bruceport  school  at  once.  After  two  weeks  a 
collection  was  taken  up  among  the  oyster  men  and  a  few  families  for 
a  second  term,  and  before  the  six  months  closed  I  had  a  call  to  teach 
the  Oysterville  school,  wliich  had  the  undesirable  reputation  of  being- 
ungovernable.  It  was  my  reputation  for  good  government  that  had 
prompted  the  directors  to  offer  me  the  school.  My  reply  was,  "I 
will  engage  to  teach  your  school  if  the  directors  will  pledge  their  sup- 
port to  my  government."  They  did,  and  I  taught  the  school.  There 
were  three  students  that  made  all  the  trouble — a  girl  and  two  boys. 
The  girl  was  the  ringleader.  About  the  third  day  one  of  the  boys 
stuck  a  pin  in  a  girl.  I  reprimanded  him  and  told  him  to  bring  his 
lunch  the  next  day  and  stay  in  noon-time.  He  only  groaned.  The 
next  day  he  failed  to  show  up  and  in  the  afternoon  his  older  brother 
came  dragging  him  in.  I  met  him  at  the  door  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand  attempted  to  lead  him  to  his  seat.  He  had  on  heavy  shoes 
and  kicked  me  vigorously.  That  was  a  little  more  than  my  temper 
could  stand.  I  seized  him  by  the  shoulders  and  fairly  churned  the 
bench  with  him,  which  subdued  the  young  gentleman  in  short  order. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  I  gave  him  his  choice  of  staying  in  during 
noon  hour  for  one  week  or  receiving  five  blows  on  each  hand  with  the 
ferrule.  He  chose  the  latter  and  I  administered  the  punishment  at 
once.  The  Irish  girl  was  living  with  one  of  the  directors.  He  told  me 
that  she  came  running  home  and  said,  "It's  no  use  fooling  Avith  that 
teacher;  she  don't  scare  worth  a  cent."  She  was  twelve  and  proved  to 
be  one  of  my  best  scholars  both  in  behavior  and  aptitude.  That  was 
the  only  punishment  administered  in  that  school  by  me.  Before  the 
close  of  that  school  I  received  a  call  for  a  four  months'  school  on  Clat- 
sop at  forty  dollars  per  month  and  board  myself.  With  my  boy  I 
moved  into  the  old  parsonage  at  Skipenon  which  had  been  xmoccupied 
for  a  long  time.  This  I  could  have  free,  so  that  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  boards  and  nails  made  two  rooms  comfortable  for  spring  and 
summer,  so  I  was  happy  as  a  lark.  I  was  an  expert,  as  experts  went 
in  those  days,  with  the  sewing  machine  and  crochet  needle  and  my 
hands  were  never  idle.  I  had  in  this  way,  so  far,  saved  all  my  school 
money,  and  with  this  term  I  would  have  four  hundred  dollars.  My 
ambition  was  to  have  a  home.  I  had  bought  a  half  lot  and  engaged  a 
carpenter  to  build  me  a  little  three-room  house  with  a  pretty  httle 
porch.  To  this,  my  last  school,  I  can  look  back  with  pleasme  and  sat- 
isfaction.   The  neighbors  and  farmers  were  kindness  itself  to  me.    At 
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the  end  of  the  term  I  moved  in  my  little  home.  How  proud  I  was !  I 
could  turn  my  hand  to  most  anything  and  work  came  from  all  direc- 
tions. 

During  all  these  years  ISIr.  Hill  kept  on  writing,  urging  me  to 
remarry  him.  One  dark  night  while  my  machine  was  buzzing  and  I 
was  singing  while  I  sewed,  a  knock  came.  I  opened  the  door  and 
there  stood  the  father  of  my  child.  He  had  come  unannounced, 
thinking  his  appearance  might  overcome  my  opposition.  But,  alas! 
He  did  not  find  the  yoimg  inexperienced  child-mother  he  had  abused, 
but  a  full-grown,  self-reliant  and  self-supporting  woman  who  could 
look  upon  him  only  with  pity.  He  now  realized  that  there  was  a  gulf 
between  us  which  he  could  never  hope  to  cross.  He  said,  "Can  I 
come  and  take  my  boy  down  town  with  me  tomorrow?  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  wake  him  up  tonight."  "You  can  if  you  will  promise  not 
to  run  off  with  him  as  you  are  always  threatening."  "I  will  promise." 
Not  daring  to  trust  him  I  hastened  to  the  sheriif  next  morning  and 
told  him  my  troubles.  He  smiled  and  said,  "Now  don't  you  worry, 
my  dear  little  woman.  He  will  never  get  out  of  this  town  with  that 
child." 

In  the  fall  I  rented  my  little  home  and  went  to  Roseburg  to  visit 
my  people  at  their  urgent  request.  Roseburg  was  growing  and  they 
urged  me  to  stay  and  go  into  business,  so  I  rented  a  house  and  opened 
a  millinery  and  dressmaking  establishment.  For  two  years  I  applied 
myself,  and  saved  my  earnings  and  bought  my  home  and  had  a  good, 
growing  business.  My  boy  Avas  in  school  and  work  brings  its  reward 
and  pleasure  and  I  was  happy.  5  A.  M.  never  saw  me  in  bed.  Yes, 
I  had  had  two  years  of  uninterrupted  success,  but  now  a  new  milliner 
made  her  advent  and  opened  next  door  to  me.  She  came  right  in  and 
looked  me  over,  stock  and  all.  She  said  she  had  been  a  milKner  for 
years,  had  learned  the  trade  and  understood  it  thoroughly,  and  had 
come  to  stay.  I  was  soon  made  to  feel  her  power.  She  laughed  and 
ridiculed  my  pretentions.  Said  mine  was  only  a  picked  up  business. 
She  knew  how  to  bleach  and  make  over  all  kinds  of  straw.  She 
could  make  hat  blocks  on  which  she  could  make  over  hats  and  frames, 
all  of  which  was  Greek  to  me.  She  came  late  in  the  fall  and  her 
husband  went  all  over  the  country  picking  up  all  the  old  hats  and 
advertising  his  \^^fe's  skill.  This  was  not  only  humiliating  to  me,  but 
also  a  severe  blow  to  my  business.  I  was  at  my  wit's  end  to  know 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  One  beautiful  day  I  was  thinking  the 
matter  over  while  eating  my  dinner  in  front  of  a  window  which  over- 
looked my  neighbor's  kitchen.  I  had  seen  her  husband  unload  several 
boxes  of  old  hats  the  evening  before  and  now  they  were  getting  ready 
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for  bleaching  and  pressing.  They  sat  at  a  table  out  in  the  sun  on 
which  they  placed  two  new  plaster  paris  hat  blocks  and  now  the  work 
began  not  twenty  feet  from  me.  My  house  was  above  them  and  I 
could  see  them  and  hear  everything  they  said ;  but  they  could  not  see 
me.  For  an  hoiu'  I  sat  there  and  learned  the  art  of  cleaning,  stiffen- 
ing, shaping,  pressing  and  bleaching.  Oh,  what  a  revolution.  My 
heart  was  beating  fast  and  I  felt  that  I  had  never  learned  so  much 
in  one  hour  in  my  life.  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  and  how  much  profit 
there  was  in  it.  I  knew  if  I  could  get  the  blocks  I  could  press  the 
hats  so  I  stepped  down  and  asked  her  what  she  would  charge  for  two 
blocks.  She  said,  "Thirty  dollars."  "I  will  think  of  it;  I  did  not 
expect  them  to  be  so  high."  "You  do  not  expect  me  to  give  my  busi- 
ness away."  Then  with  a  smile  she  said,  "Can  you  press  hats?"  I 
passed  out  and  as  the  door  closed  I  heard  them  laughing.  This  roused 
me  and  I  said  to  myself,  "The  day  will  come  when  I  will  show  you 
that  I  can  press  hats  and  do  several  other  things  as  weU.  First  of  all  I 
will  find  out  how  to  make  hat  blocks.  I  had  a  book  "Inquire  Within." 
From  this  I  learned  how  to  mix  plaster  of  paris.  My  first  attempt 
was  a  failure,  but  it  proved  I  was  on  the  right  track.  I  slept  little 
that  night,  but  I  had  thought  it  all  out.  As  soon  as  the  drug  store 
was  opened  I  bought  a  dollar's  worth  of  plaster  paris  and  in  less  than 
one  hour  I  had  made  my  coveted  block.  Words  could  not  have 
expressed  my  triumph.  In  less  than  twenty-fom-  hours  I  had  found 
and  held  the  key  to  that  mysterious  knowledge  that  had  charmed  away 
my  customers.  I  commenced  at  once  to  put  my  acquired  knowledge 
into  practice  and  resolved  not  to  allow  a  soul  to  know  how  I  had 
obtained  it.  The  next  day  a  lady  brought  me  a  fine  old  hat  to  be 
renewed.  "Oh,  you  haven't  got  any  of  that  beautiful  lace  fringe.  Mrs. 

has  it!  Would  you  mind  getting  it?"     "Not  at  all."     When 

the  hat  was  ready,  I  wrapped  it  carefully  and  walked  into  my  rival's 
store  with  the  pride  of  a  full  grown  peacock.  Laying  it  on  the  coimter 
and  lifting  a  pressed  hat  from  the  block  that  she  kept  for  an  advertise- 
ment on  the  same  style,  I  asked,  "How  much  of  the  bugle  lace  will  it 
take  for  this  hat?"  "Three-quarters  of  a  yard."  I  laid  down  seventy- 
cents;  she  measured  it  off.  "Please  stick  a  pin  in  and  I  will  see  if  it 
is  enough,"  unwrapping  the  hat  and  measuring  with  the  lace.  As  I 
finished  I  clipped  it  off  with  my  belt  scissors  and  dropped  it  in  my 
hat.  "Whose  hat  is  that?"  "It  is  one  I  have  just  made  over  for  a 
customer."  "Who  pressed  it?"  "I  did."  "Who  made  the  block?" 
"I  made  it  myself,"  I  said,  and  I  walked  out.  I  heard  no  laughing 
then.     She  knew  I  had  her  secret,  but  never  knew  how  I  obtained  it. 
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I  put  my  newly  acquired  knowledge  into  practice.  All  winter  I 
worked.  My  work  and  goods  were  equal  to  hers,  still  the  customers 
passed  by  me  and  bought  of  her.  She  managed  to  checkmate  me.  Thus 
the  sunmaer  wore  awaj'  and  left  me  stranded,  but  not  conquered.  My 
time  had  not  been  lost  and  I  knew  I  had  gained  much  that  would  be 
of  service  to  me  in  the  future.  I  had  surmounted  other  difficulties 
and  I  would  yet  wring  victory  out  of  this  defeat.  I  had  learned  more 
of  human  nature  than  I  had  ever  known.  I  saw  that  I  must  convince 
the  community  that  I  was  not  a  pretender  but  was  in  reality  mistress 
of  my  business  and  that  could  not  be  done  by  making  over  old  hats  and 
bonnets. 

In  November,  of  1869,  I  left  my  boy  with  a  minister  and  his  wife 
who  occupied  my  house,  borrowed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
left  for  San  Francisco,  having  previously  advertised  in  the  paper  that 
I  would  spend  the  winter  in  the  best  millinery  estabhshment  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  myself  in  the  work  and  would  return  in  the 
spring  bringing  the  latest  and  most  attractive  millinery.  I  carried 
that  out  to  the  letter.  I  sent  out  posters.  Had  a  grand  opening  and 
swamped  my  rival  and  she  left  in  disgust.  I  cleared  one  thousand, 
five  hundred  dollars  that  year  and  business  continued  to  increase  as 
long  as  I  conducted  it.  In  1870  I  placed  my  son  in  the  University 
of  California.  I  had  a  love  for  nursing.  Mother  said  I  was  born  a 
doctor  and  was  always  feeding  the  rag  dolls  ^dth  a  spoon.  Now  my 
time  was  beginning  to  be  encroached  upon  by  calls  from  friends  and 
doctors.  One  evening  I  was  called  by  a  friend.  The  old  doctor  came 
and  was  trj'ing  to  catheterize  her  poor,  suffering  little  girl  by  his  bung- 
ling attempt.  He  had  lacerated  her  tender  flesh.  At  last  he  laid  do^vn 
the  instrument  to  wipe  his  glasses.  I  picked  it  up  and  said,  "Let  me 
try,  doctor,"  and  passed  it  instantly  with  perfect  ease,  bringing  instant 
relief.  Her  mother,  who  was  in  agony  at  the  sight  of  her  child's 
agony,  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  sobbed  out  her  thanks. 
Not  so,  the  doctor.  He  was  displeased  and  showed  liis  displeasure 
most  emphatically.  A  few  days  later  I  called  on  my  friend,  Dr. 
Hamilton,  confided  to  him  my  ambitions  and  asked  for  the  loan  of 
medical  books.  As  I  came  out  of  his  private  office  in  his  drug  store,  I 
saw  Hon.  S.  F.  Chadwick,  who  had  heard  the  conversation.  He  came 
up,  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  saying,  "Go  ahead.  It  is  in  you. 
Let  it  come  out.  You  wU  win."  The  Hon.  Jesse  Applegate,  my 
dear  father's  friend,  who  fondled  me  as  a  baby,  was  the  only  other  one 
who  ever  gave  me  one  word  of  encouragement.  Realizing  the  opposi- 
tion, especially  from  my  own  family,  I  decided  not  to  mention  my 
plans.     I  began  at  once  to  arrange  my  business  affairs  so  that  I  could 
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leave  in  eighteen  months.  I  worked  and  studied  as  best  I  could.  In 
due  time  I  announced  my  decision.  I  had  expected  opposition,  but  I 
was  not  prepared  for  the  storm  of  opposition.  My  family  felt  that 
they  were  disgraced  and  even  my  own  child  was  made  to  think  that  I 
was  doing  him  an  irreparable  injury.  Most  of  my  friends  seemed  to 
think  it  was  their  Christian  duty  to  try  to  prevent  me  from  taking  the 
fatal  step.  That  crucial  fortnight  was  a  period  in  my  life  never  to  be 
forgotten.  I  was  literally  kept  on  the  rack.  I  had  provided  a  home 
for  my  now  seventeen  year  old  boy  in  Portland. 

My  business,  all  in  good  shape,  was  entrusted  to  a  sister  who  had 
been  with  me  for  a  year.  The  day  I  left  two  friends  came  to  say 
goodby.  One  said,  "Well,  this  beats  all!  I  always  did  think  you 
were  a  smart  woman,  but  you  must  have  gone  stark  crazy  to  leave  such 
a  business  and  rim  off  on  a  wild  goose  chase."  I  smiled.  "You  may 
change  your  mind  when  I  come  back  a  physician  and  charge  you  more 
than  I  have  for  hats  and  bonnets."  "Not  much.  You  are  a  good 
milliner;  but  I'll  never  have  a  woman  doctor  about  me."  Choking 
back  the  tears,  I  replied,  "Well,  time  will  tell."  As  a  fact  both  of 
those  ladies  receive  my  professional  services,  and  we  laugh  together 
over  that  goodby  conversation.  11  P.  M.  came  at  last  and  found 
me  seated  in  the  California  Overland  stage  beginning  my  long  journey 
across  the  continent.  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  and  I  was  the 
only  inside  passenger.  I  was  alone  with  my  thoughts.  I  realized 
that  I  was  starting  out  into  an  untried  world  alone  with  only  my 
unaided  resources  to  carry  me  through.  All  rose  up  before  and  all 
that  I  had  left  behind  tugged  at  my  heart  strings.  My  crushed  and 
over-wrought  soul  cried  out  for  sympathy  and  forced  me  to  give  vent 
to  my  pent  up  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears,  while  the  stage  floundered 
on  through  a  flood  of  mud  and  slush  and  the  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents as  if  sympathizing  nature  were  weeping  a  fitting  accompaniment 
to  my  lonely,  sorrowful  mood.  I  had  time  to  reflect.  I  remembered 
that  every  sorrow  of  my  life  had  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise  and  had 
brought  me  renewed  strength  and  courage.  I  had  taken  the  step  and 
I  would  never  turn  back.  Those  cheering  words  from  my  faithful 
attorney  came  to  me  then  as  a  sweet  solace  to  my  wounded  spirit.  "Go 
ahead.  It  is  in  you.  Let  it  come  out.  You  will  win."  How  many 
times  have  those  inspiring  words  cheered  me  on  through  the  dark 
hours  of  my  life.  I  resolved  that  if  there  was  anything  in  me  it  should 
come  out  and  come  what  might  I  would  succeed.  That  decision  com- 
forted me. 

Upon  reaching  Philadelphia  I  matriculated  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
School  and  employed  a  private  tutor.     I  also  attended  the  lectures 
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and  clinics  in  the  great  Blockly  Hospital.  In  due  time  I  received  my 
degree  and  returned  to  Roseburg.  A  few  days  later  an  old  man  with- 
out funds  died  and  the  five  doctors  decided  to  hold  an  autopsy.  When 
they  met,  Dr.  Palmer,  who  remembered  my  impudence  in  using  his 
catheter,  made  a  motion  to  invite  the  new  Philadelphia  doctor.  This 
was  carried,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  for  me  with  a  written  invita- 
tion. I  knew  this  meant  no  honor  for  me,  but  said,  "Give  my  compH- 
ments  to  the  doctors  and  say  I  will  be  up  soon."  The  messenger  left 
and  I  followed  close  behind  and  waited  outside  till  he  went  in  and 
closed  the  door.  He  said,  "She  said  to  give  j^ou  her  compliments  and 
she  will  be  up  in  a  minute."  Then  came  a  roar  of  laughter.  I  opened 
the  door  and  walked  in,  went  forward  and  shook  hands  with  Dr. 
Hoover  who  advanced  to  meet  me  and  said,  "The  operation  is  to  be 
on  the  genital  organs."  I  answered,  "One  part  of  the  human  body 
should  be  as  sacred  to  a  physician  as  another."  Dr.  Palmer  stepped 
back  and  said,  "I  object  to  a  woman  being  present  at  a  male  autopsy. 
If  she  is  allowed  to  remain  I  will  retire."  "I  came  by  written  invita- 
tion and  I  will  leave  it  to  a  vote  whether  I  go  or  stay ;  but  first  I  will 
ask  Dr.  Palmer  the  difference  between  a  woman  attending  a  male 
autopsy  and  a  man  attending  a  female  autopsy?"  Dr.  Hoover  said, 
"I  voted  for  you  to  come  and  I'll  stick  to  it."  No.  2,  "I  voted  yes  and 
I'll  not  go  back  on  it,"  and  "So  did  I."  Dr.  Hamilton  said,  "I  did 
not  vote,  but  I  have  no  objections."  Dr.  P.,  "Then  I'll  retire,"  which 
he  did,  amid  the  cheers  of  forty  or  fifty  men  and  boys. 

Inside  of  the  old  shed  the  corpse  lay  on  a  board,  resting  on  two 
old  saw  bucks,  wrapped  in  his  old  gray  blankets.  One  of  the  doctors 
came  forward  and  oflfered  me  an  old  dissecting  case.  "You  do  not 
want  me  to  do  the  work,  do  you?"  "Oh,  yes;  go  ahead."  I  took 
the  case  and  complied.  The  news  of  what  was  being  done  had  spread 
to  every  house  in  town.  The  excitement  was  at  fever  heat.  When  I 
had  finished,  the  crowd,  not  the  doctors,  gave  me  three  cheers.  When 
I  passed  out  and  down  to  my  home  the  street  was  lined  with  men, 
women  and  children,  anxious  to  get  a  look  at  the  terrible  creature. 
The  women  were  shocked  and  scandalized,  and  the  men  were  dis- 
gusted and  some  amused  at  the  good  joke  on  the  doctors.  Now  that 
I  look  back  I  beUeve  that  all  that  saved  me  from  a  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers  was  my  brothers,  Flem  and  Josiah.  They  did  not  approve  of 
my  actions  any  more  than  others;  but  they  would  have  died  in 
their  tracks  before  allowing  me  to  suffer  such  indignities,  which  that 
community  well  knew.  I  did  not  at  the  time  stop  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences. I  was  prompted  by  my  natural  disposition  to  resent  an 
insult,  which  I  knew  was  intended.     I  closed  up  my  business  as  soon 
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as  possible  and  taking  my  sister  moved  to  Portland  and  opened  my 
office.  I  frankly  admit  that  I  breathed  more  freely  after  I  had  bid 
adieu  to  my  family  and  few  remaining  friends,  and  was  aboard  the 
train,  for  it  did  seem  that  I  was  only  a  thorn  in  their  flesh ;  but  I  will 
say  right  here  that  that  aifair  was  the  means  of  bringing  me  many 
patients,  especially  from  that  locality,  in  after  years,  which  added 
much  to  my  purse  and  reputation. 

For  fom*  years  I  practiced  and  got  ahead  far  better  than  I  had 
expected.  I  had  given  my  sister  a  course  in  Mills  Seminary ;  my  son 
a  medical  education  and  set  him  up  in  business.  I  had  eight  thousand 
dollars  at  interest.  I  was  thirsting  for  more  knowledge.  The  old 
school  would  not  recognize  the  Eclectic  School,  which  was  a  thorn  in 
my  flesh.  I  said,  "I  will  treat  myself  to  a  full  course  in  Allopathy  and 
a  trip  to  Europe.  Again  my  family  and  friends  objected;  saying, 
"You  will  soon  be  rich.  What  do  you  want  to  spend  all  you  have  got 
for?"  But  I  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  I  must  and  would  drink 
at  the  fountain  head.  This  time  I  armed  myself  with  letters  from 
governors,  senators  and  professors,  and  on  September  1,  1878,  I 
sailed  for  San  Francisco.  In  due  time  I  matriculated  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  After  arriving  there  I  was  in  my  seat  the  next  day 
but  one.  During  the  next  nine  months  I  spent  sixteen  hours  a  day 
excepting  Sundays,  in  attending  lectures,  clinics,  quizzes,  and  hard 
study.  During  vacation  I  spent  ten  hours  a  day  in  hard  study.  Most 
of  the  time  was  given  to  Professor  Ford's  question  book  on  Anatomy, 
which  was  a  "bugbear"  for  medical  students.  This  book  contained 
only  questions  and  covered  Gray's  Anatomy  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  completed  it  except  a  few  answers  which  I  could  not  find.  When 
the  term  began  I  took  it  to  Prof.  Ford  to  get  the  answers.  He  took 
the  book  and  examined  it  carefully,  "And  you  have  done  this  ?  You 
have  done  what  no  other  student  of  this  University  has  done  and  I 
never  expected  them  to  do,  and  you  have  done  it  while  they  have  been 
enjoying  a  vacation,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it.  It  will  be  of  great 
value  to  you  in  the  saving  of  time  and  fixing  the  facts  in  your  mind," 

It  was  my  custom  to  rise  at  4,  take  a  cold  bath,  then  exercise, 
then  study  till  breakfast,  at  7.  I  allowed  myself  one-half  hour 
for  each  meal,  between  lectures,  clinics,  quizzes,  and  laboratory 
work,  two  good  sermons  on  Sunday,  now  and  then  a  church  social,  the 
time  was  fully  and  pleasantly  occupied.  The  constant  change 
brought  rest  and  acted  as  a  safety  valve  to  my  overheated  brain.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  I  received  my  degree  and  sent  for  my  son,  and 
with  him  and  two  lady  physicians  sailed  for  Europe,  My  letters  with 
state  seals  always  secured  us  open  doors  as  travel  was  not  then  as  it 
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is  now.  We  were  there  for  study  and  we  received  the  benefits  by 
visiting  the  great  hospitals  and  medical  schools  of  the  countries  through 
which  we  traveled  and  attended  their  clinics.  While  in  Munich  we 
were  being  shown  the  masterpieces  in  castings.  The  guide  opened 
the  door  and  ushered  us  into  a  large  circular  room  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican department.  The  central  figure  was  a  heroic  statue  of  Washing- 
ton on  his  great  white  charger,  carrying  the  flag  of  his  country.  Around 
him  were  grouped  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  there  was  our  martyred  Lincoln  striking  the  fetters  from  the 
black  man.  That  sight,  so  beautiful,  so  real,  so  moving,  was  enough 
to  stir  the  blood  of  the  coldest  American.  For  months  I  had  not 
seen  "Old  Glory,"  and  her  bursting  upon  our  view,  floating  over  all, 
the  images  of  all  we  held  nearest  and  dearest  on  earth  was  too 
much  for  my  impulsive  nature.  Forgetting  time  and  place  and  oblivi- 
ous to  all  around  me  I  rushed  forward  and  fell  upon  my  knees  at  the 
foot  of  the  "Father  of  His  Country,"  and  gave  vent  to  my  pent  up 
feelings  of  joy  in  exclamations  of  "Oh,  My  Coimtry,  My  Country, 
My  Flag."  I  was  brought  suddenly  to  my  senses  by  the  warning 
voice  of  Dr.  Hill.  "Mother!  Mother!  These  people  cannot  under- 
stand one  word  of  English  and  no  telling  what  kind  of  trouble  you 
vdll  get  us  into."  I  sprang  to  my  feet  looking  behind  me  expecting 
to  see  the  gendarmes  coming  to  take  charge  of  me.  Instead  I  saw  a 
picture  I  shall  never  forget.  The  door  was  filled  with  great,  broad 
smiling  faces,  showing  more  plainly  than  words  that  they  thoroughly 
understood  the  situation  and  heartily  sympathized  with  the  loyal 
American.  As  we  passed  out  they  further  showed  their  appreciation 
and  approval  by  bows  and  smiles.  Dr.  Hill  said,  after  passing  out, 
"Well  I  never  did  see  anj^thing  like  it.  Mother  is  always  getting  into 
scrapes  but  somehow  she  always  comes  out  on  top." 

Dr.  Hill  became  homesick  before  the  trip  was  nearly  ended,  de- 
claring he  would  rather  go  home  to  his  sweetheart  than  to  see  all  the 
coimtries  in  the  world.  I  gave  him  five  hundred  dollars  and  his  return 
ticket  and  he  lost  no  time  in  getting  back  to  Goldendale  and  getting 
married.  Upon  reaching  London  I  fomid  many  letters,  one  from 
a  dear  friend,  begging  me  to  come  to  her.  I,  like  Dr.  Hill,  was 
homesick.  Three  years  was  a  long  time.  When  I  landed  in  New 
York  the  custom  collector  demanded  seventy-five  dollars  on  my  surgi- 
cal instruments  which  I  purchased  in  Paris.  I  said,  "I  am  a  physician 
and  these  are  for  my  own  use.  Here  are  letters  from  United  States 
senators,  governors,  doctors,  and  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  If  you  take  my  instruments  I  will  employ  a  lawyer." 
He  said,  "You  sit  right  here.    You  will  have  to  pay  that  duty."    He 
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was  gone  two  hours.  He  said,  "Take  your  things  and  go  on!"  I 
speedily  obeyed,  glad  to  get  out  of  his  clutches.  In  a  few  hours  I 
was  on  my  way  to  San  Francisco.  On  reaching  Portland,  I  found 
a  carriage  waiting  to  take  me  to  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  as  all  pas- 
sengers names  were  telegraphed  ahead.  That  was  surely  an  auspi- 
cious beginning.  I  was  delighted  to  get  home  and  to  get  to  work. 
]My  pvu-se  was  depleted.  I  had  but  two  hundred  dollars  left.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  I  had  secured  nice  rooms  over  my  old  friend's.  Dr. 
Plummer's  drug  store.  A  few  days  later  a  doctor  whom  I  had  known 
and  greatly  admired  called  upon  me.  His  home  was  in  Roseburg. 
He  said,  "I  cannot  succeed  in  Portland,  I  am  going  to  sell  at  auction. 
I  have  many  things  you  will  need.  Come  to  the  sale?"  "Why  doctor, 
I  have  just  come  home.  I  have  no  money."  "No  matter,  you  can 
have  everything  I  have  without  a  dollar.  You  will  soon  earn  enough." 
"But  I  do  not  know  that."  "I  do!  I  only  wish  I  was  sure  I  could  make 
half  as  much.  In  less  than  six  months  you  will  be  making  six  hundred 
a  month."  I  was  astonished  for  I  knew  he  was  in  earnest  and  yet  his 
prophesy  came  true.  I  had  for  so  many  years  been  struggling,  cling- 
ing to  the  slippery  ladder  and  fighting  for  an  existence  making  head- 
way surely  but  so  slowly  that  I  could  not  realize  that  there  was  so  much 
within  my  reach. 

Hundreds  of  incidents  might  be  recorded  to  prove  my  success  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  and  words  could  never  express  the  satisfaction 
and  happiness  it  brought  me.  One  morning  a  woman  pale  and 
trembling  came  into  my  office  and  said,  "I  have  been  sick  for  many 
years  and  the  doctors  say  I  cannot  be  cured.  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  you  that  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  could  give  me  any  relief. 
We  have  paid  out  nearly  all  we  have  to  doctors  and  I  know  if  you 
cannot  help  me  you  will  say  so."  Whom  should  this  invalid  be  but 
my  old  Roseburg  rival.  I  gave  her  a  warm  and  cordial  reception  say- 
ing, "I  earnestly  hope  I  may  be  able  to  help  you."  I  found  her  case 
ulceration  of  the  bladder.  I  said,  "I  can  help  you.  I  will  treat  you 
for  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  teach  you  to  treat  yourself  and  if 
you  will  follow  my  directions,  I  have  faith  that  your  health 
will  be  restored."  With  tears  of  hope  and  gi-atitude  she  said,  "No 
one  can  or  will  be  more  faithful  or  obedient  than  I  will  be.  Wlien 
shall  I  come  again?"  "You  are  not  able  to  come  to  my  oflSce."  "But 
it  is  so  far  out  to  my  son's  and  we  are  so  poor."  "That  makes  no 
difference.  I  am  going  to  take  you  in  my  carriage  and  will  go  to 
your  son's  every  day  and  treat  you  till  you  are  ready  to  go  home  and 
don't  you  worry  about  my  bill,  either."  She  broke  down  and  said, 
"Oh,  you  are  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  my  head ;  but  I  do  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  always  had  the  greatest  respect  for  you,"     "Now  I  do  not  look 
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at  it  in  that  way.  If  you  had  not  gone  out  to  Roseburg  and  goaded 
me  on  by  showing  me  how  little  I  knew  about  niUlinery  I  might  have 
been  out  there  making  poor  hats  and  bonnets  yet.  A  friend  once 
said,  'If  I  wished  you  to  be  two  and  one-half  inches  taller  I  would 
attempt  to  press  you  down  and  you  would  grow  out  of  sheer  resent- 
ment.' So  now  you  see  my  dear  friend,  you  have  been  all  along  my 
good  angel  in  disguise.  I  owe  you  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  and  I 
intend  to  repay  it  with  interest,"  and  I  did.  Her  health  was  restored 
and  from  that  hour  arose  a  friendship  between  us  that  lasted  till  her 
death  only  a  few  years  ago.     We  exchanged  photographs. 

When  asked,  as  I  often  was,  why  I  did  not  marry,  I  always 
replied,  "I  am  married  to  my  profession,"  and  I  was  honest  for  I  was 
in  love  with  it ;  but  the  time  came  which  is  said  comes  to  all  that  I  was 
ready  to  add  to  my  name  that  of  another.  Col.  Adair  and  I  were 
married  July  24,  1884,  in  the  First  Congregational  church  of  Port- 
land. The  church  was  filled  with  invited  guests,  many  coming  from 
Roseburg,  two  hundred  miles  distant.  When  we  left  the  church  the 
street  was  filled  with  friends  and  uninvited  people  and  as  the  carriage 
rolled  by  many  called,  "Good-bye  doctor!  Good-bye!"  After  a 
month  in  San  Francisco  and  California  we  returned  and  I  took  up 
my  work  where  I  left  off.  At  the  time  of  my  marriage  my  yearly 
income  was  at  least  seven  thousand  dollars.  My  husband  was  of  a 
bright  and  happy  disposition  and  optimistic,  always  among  the  clouds 
and  rarely  got  down  to  terra  firma.  There  were  no  shadows  in  his 
picture  and  my  love  of  him  knew  no  boimds.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
seven  I  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl  baby.  Now  my  happiness  knew  no 
bounds.  A  son  I  had,  and  a  daughter  was  my  great  desire.  For  her 
my  plans  were  all  made.  With  her  nurse  I  would  take  her  on  aU 
my  rounds.  She  should  imbibe  the  love  of  the  profession  not  only 
from  her  mother's  milk  but  by  constant  association  as  well.  She 
should  have  all  that  I  possessed  and  all  that  could  be  added;  but  ah, 
how  little  we  mortals  know  what  is  in  store  for  us  and  well  we  do  not. 

"There  is  no  flock  how  ever  watched  and  tended 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there. 
There  is  no  fireside  how  so  e'er  defended 

But  has  one  vacant  chair." 

In  1898,  being  mentally  and  physically  sick,  my  husband  urged 
me  to  go  to  North  Yakima,  Washington,  for  the  holidays  with  my 
son  and  liis  family.     I  went  and  the  high  altitude  and  change  worked 
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like  magic.  I  confided  my  troubles  to  my  son  and  he  urged  me  to 
leave  the  farm  and  come  up  there  saying,  "I  know  you  can  make  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  that  is  better  than  going 
behind  that  much."  I  said,  "I  will  come."  He  smiled  because  he 
knew  what  that  meant.  When  I  reached  home  I  said,  "I  have  decided 
to  go  to  Yakima.  We  will  sell  off  all  the  stock,  pay  on  the  debts  as 
much  as  we  can  and  rent  the  farm."  He  looked  at  me  in  amazement 
saying,  "My  dear,  consider  well  before  giving  up  our  home  at  our 
ages."  "I  do  not  consider  that  we  will  long  have  anything  with  a 
twenty-four  thousand  dollar  mortgage  at  eight  and  ten  per  cent." 

On  April  6th  we  landed  in  North  Yakima.  In  one  week  we  were 
settled  in  four  rooms  and  three  days  later  I  performed  a  one  hundred 
dollar  operation  and  so  business  came  as  of  former  years,  and  in  six 
and  one-half  years  I  realized  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  from  my 
profession  alone. 

In  October,  1905,  I  retired  from  practice.  I  closed  up  my  busi- 
ness, ordered  my  good  horse,  "Pride,"  hitched  to  my  buggy  and  drove 
seventy-five  miles  to  The  Dalles  over  the  moimtain.  My  friends  tried 
to  dissuade  me.  Said  it  was  too  late  and  dangerous.  I  was  not 
afraid  and  made  the  trip  without  a  mishap  and  stayed  two  nights  with 
friends.  My  whole  trip  home  was  a  real  pleasure  trip,  besides  I  made 
thirty-five  dollars  more  than  expenses.  I  retired  from  practice  for 
several  reasons;  first,  that  I  might  complete  a  book,  "Dr.  Owens- Adair 
— some  of  her  life  experiences ;"  second,  that  I  might  t^ke  up  a  work 
that  had  been  near  my  heart,  "The  Purification  of  the  Human  Race 
Through  Propagation  by  Preventing  the  Birth  of  Defectives  through 
Sterilization." 

For  many  years  I  held  the  office  of  heredity  and  hygiene  in  the 
state  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  for  over  thirty 
years  I  have  been  working  along  those  Mnes  and  now  that  there  were 
thousands  of  medical  women  in  the  field  I  felt  that  I  might  step  out 
without  being  missed  and  I  could  be  free  to  devote  my  time  to  the 
work  that  few  women  would  care  to  take  up.  In  November,  I  sailed 
for  San  Diego,  California,  that  I  might  be  free  from  care  and  devote 
myself  to  completing  my  book.  December  5th  I  arrived,  found  my 
dear  friend  of  forty  years  on  the  dock  awaiting  me.  We  were  soon 
in  her  cozy  little  wren's  nest.  I  began  my  work  at  once,  she  doing 
all  the  typewriting  and  assisting  me  in  many  ways.  When  the  book 
was  all  in  manuscript  I  said,  "Now  we  will  take  a  few  days  for  sight- 
seeing." I  took  a  buggy  and  drove  to  Mexico  and  then  to  several 
beach  resorts  about  San  Diego,  and  gathered  shells  on  California's 
lovely  sea-shores.     We  saw  the  old  adobe  house  where  Romania, 
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the  heroine  of  that  beautiful  story  was  bom,  and  many  beautiful 
things  in  that  lovely  climate.  Then  I  started  for  San  Francisco,  had 
a  few  hours  with  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Monroe.  Never  did  San 
Francisco  look  more  beautiful.  Next  month,  AprU,  she  was  being 
consimied  by  quakes  and  fires.  I  was  soon  at  mj^  Sunnymead  farm 
amidst  chaotic  confusion,  neglection  and  destruction  everywhere.  The 
barn  was  unsafe  and  the  house  unfit  for  occupation.  The  rats  made 
night  hideous.  My  fine  young  orchard  had  not  felt  the  pruner's  knife 
for  seven  j^ears.  The  big  woodshed  where  so  many  cords  of  wood 
used  to  be  stored  was  gone.  The  last  board  had  been  used  for  fuel. 
My  beautiful  lawn  and  flower  beds  were  overrun  with  briers  and 
brambles.     The  sight  was  sickening. 

Had  I  not  been  inured  to  hardships  and  struggles  all  my  life  I 
should  have  succumbed,  but  "can't"  has  ever  been  unknown  to  me. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  to  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  say  "I  will,"  as  I  had  so  often  done.  More  than  twenty-eight 
years  have  passed  since  I  plighted  my  marriage  vows.  Many  sorrows 
have  been  interspersed  with  the  pleasures  of  my  married  Kfe  and  dur- 
ing all  these  years  I  have  been  as  active  and  determined  as  in  my 
former  hfe.  I  have  never  flinched  from  any  undertaking  and  I  hope 
I  never  shall,  to  the  day  of  my  death.  But  often  during  these  later 
j^ears  I  have  looked  back  over  my  past  life,  not  with  a  shudder  but  to 
gain  strength  and  courage  to  meet  the  financial  difficulties  that  had 
accumulated  and  threatened  to  engulf  me.  But  let  me  draw  the 
curtain  and  shut  out  all  of  the  terrible  ordeals  through  which  I  have 
passed  during  the  last  six  years.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  lived 
through  it  all  and  still  have  my  health,  and  my  mind  is  unencumbered. 
I  have  saved  sufficient  from  the  fortune  that  I  had  made  to  make 
me  comfortable,  with  care,  the  remainder  of  my  life.  I  have  three 
lovely  farms  side  by  side,  "Grand  View,"  "Sunnymead"  and  "Park." 
The  buildings  are  all  within  calling  distance.  I  have  reserved  ten 
acres  of  my  Grand  View  farm  which  contains  a  fine  old  orchard. 
Nature  has  made  this  one  of  her  beauty  spots  for  an  ideal  country 
home.  I  can  sit  on  my  porches  or  look  from  my  windows  and  see 
all  that  is  going  on  over  my  farms.  The  coimty  road  runs  six  hundred 
feet  in  front  of  my  doors,  where  everything  goes  on  a  beautiful 
macadam  road.  The  lordly  Columbia  a  mile  away,  in  front,  on  which 
the  traffic  of  all  nations  comes  and  goes.  I  can  see  every  craft  from  a 
fishing  boat  to  a  war  ship  as  it  comes  and  goes  to  the  great  Pacific. 
At  my  right,  five  miles  away  is  Astoria,  the  oldest  town  in  Oregon. 
At  my  left,  one  and  a  half  miles  is  Warrenton,  Flavel  three  miles, 
Hammond  four  miles,  and  Fort  Stevens  five  miles.     Across  on  the 
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Washington  side  is  Fort  Columbia,  Fort  Canby  and  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment. Oh,  what  a  grand  panoramic  picture!  And  this  is  my  home 
where  I  expect  to  spend  my  days.  And  I  shall  try  to  enjoy  everything 
as  it  comes  and  goes.  I  love  to  see  the  horses  and  cows  as  they  come 
and  go  to  and  from  their  barns,  the  colts  and  calves  as  they  play  and 
feed  on  the  green  meadows.  Just  now  I  see  fifteen  pretty  young 
pigs  racing  around  in  their  lot  near  Park  barn.  There  is  a  pretty 
stream  full  of  fish  winding  along  among  my  farms  with  the  grass 
growing  to  its  water's  edge.  There  the  ducks  and  geese  love  to  swim, 
making  love  and  raising  their  young.  My  home  is  surrounded  with 
flowers  and  shrubs.  Behind  the  house  is  a  long  wide  bed,  bordering 
the  vegetable  garden,  filled  with  beautiful  old-fashioned  flowers, 
reminding  me  of  my  girlhood  days  and  "mother's  garden."  Among 
these  loves  I  hope  to  receive  my  friends.  I  am  strong  and  vigorous. 
I  can  mount  my  horse  from  the  ground  and  ride  as  of  old.  I  drive 
one  or  two  horses.  My  dear  old  Pride  now  past  twenty,  is  sometimes 
as  gay  as  a  colt.  He  and  pretty  Lady  are  my  drivers.  They  know 
when  I  take  the  reins  and  they  obey  my  voice.  I  do  so  love  them! 
Can  I  ever  give  them  up  for  a  mobile !  Certainly  not,  for  some  time 
to  come.  And  here  in  my  home,  surrounded  with  nature's  own  beauty 
and  home  comforts,  I  am  prepared  to  vigorously  prosecute  my  special 
work,  now  so  well  known  as,  "Dr.  Owens- Adair  'Human  Sterilization 
Bill  of  Oregon.'  " 


^ 
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)ANY  and  varied  are  the  interesting  incidents  in  the 
life  history  of  Hon.  Charles  Wesley  Washburne,  who 
has  twice  made  the  long  and  arduous  journey  across 
the  country  from  Iowa  and  the  Mississippi  valley  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  During  the  period  of  his  residence 
in  Oregon  he  has  been  closely  and  prominently  identi- 
fied with  agricultural  interests  and  has  become  the  owner  of  much 
valuable  property,  having  today  between  two  and  three  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Lane  county.  He  has  also  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
public  life  of  liis  community  and  has  sei-ved  from  his  district  as  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature. 

Ohio  numbers  him  among  her  native  sons,  his  birth  having  occurred 
in  Gallia  county,  September  13,  1824.  His  parents  were  Robert  and 
Eve  (Roy)  Washburne,  the  former  of  English  descent  and  the  latter 
of  Wales.  According  to  the  laws  of  England,  an  elder  brother,  Isaac, 
inherited  all  of  the  grand- father's  property,  leaving  Robert,  the 
youngest  son,  without  patrimony.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  made  his 
way  to  Ohio  and  afterward  settled  near  Springfield,  Sangamon 
county,  IlKnois,  where  he  died  in  1840,  having  for  about  a  year  sur- 
vived his  wife  who  passed  away  in  1839. 

C.  W.  Washburne  was  reared  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
and  in  1849  when  twenty-five  years  of  age  joined  a  large  company 
en  route  for  the  gold  mines  of  California.  They  selected  for  captain 
one  Ikenberry,  who  had  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  in  1847.  They 
passed  over  the  Missouri  river  at  St.  Joseph  and  on  reaching  Blue  river 
thought  they  saw  buffaloes,  but  on  nearer  approach  these  proved  to 
be  Indians  who  ambushed  the  company.  The  white  men  scattered, 
agreeing  to  protect  themselves  as  best  they  could  and  capture  as 
many  Indians  as  possible.  As  the  red  men  approached  they  talked  to 
them  and  told  them  they  were  a  large  company.  The  Indians  seemed 
peaceful  yet  camped  that  night  a  short  distance  away  with  the  inten- 
tion of  killing  the  party,  but  fearing  that  there  was  too  big  a  company 
they  did  not  risk  an  attack.  While  hunting  near  Chimney  Rock  Mr. 
Washburne  kiUed  an  antelope  and,  cutting  out  the  hams,  threw  them 
over  his  shoulder  and  started  back  to  camp.  The  morning  being 
warm  he  had  left  behind  his  coat  but  ere  he  reached  camp  a  terrific  hail- 
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storm  came  on,  pelting  him  unmercifully.  At  length  he  laid  aside  his 
gun  and  meat  and  started  on  a  run  for  camp.  Arri\ang  there  he 
found  that  the  storm  had  caused  the  teams  to  stampede  and  that  the 
axle  of  Captain  Ikenberry's  wagon  had  been  broken,  which  caused  the 
part}^  to  lay  by  until  a  man  passed  carrying  an  extra  axle  which  was 
purchased.  The  oxen  were  recovered  two  or  three  miles  away  and 
some  of  the  party  also  went  back  for  the  antelope  meat  upon  which 
they  all  feasted. 

On  one  occasion  the  Ikenberry  party  was  passed  by  a  company 
with  horses  and  fine  equipments  and  big  wagon  beds,  being  supplied 
with  stoves.  Their  supphes  had  been  shipped  thus  far  by  boat.  The 
company  called  "good-by"  and  laughed  as  they  passed  the  Ikenberry 
party,  who,  however,  said  that  they  would  see  them  again.  In  a  couple 
of  weeks  they  overtook  the  company  who  had  cut  their  wagon  beds 
down  and  hghtened  their  loads.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Ikenberry 
party  to  call  out  "good-by"  and  ride  on.  For  the  second  time  they 
were  passed  by  the  other  company  and  then  once  more  it  was  their  turn 
to  ride  on  in  advance  of  them.  By  that  time  they  had  abandoned  their 
wagons,  pre%aously  cut  down  to  two  wheels,  and  packed  their  horses. 
On  this  occasion  some  of  the  company  joined  the  Ikenberry  party, 
who  found  them  whole-souled,  honorable  men  and  to  one  of  them  Mr. 
Washburne  sold  a  horse  on  time,  receiving  the  pay  after  they  arrived 
in  California.  The  party  proceeded  over  the  trail  of  the  Mormons 
and  on  reaching  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  a  number  of  the  young 
fellows  thought  they  would  climb  to  the  highest  peak  and  look  over 
into  the  Sacramento  valley,  but  when  they  had  scaled  the  heights  they 
saw  mountain  stretching  on  mountain  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
After  building  a  fire  thej^  made  tea,  ate  their  luncheon  and  ran  all 
the  way  down  hill  to  camp.  They  then  proceeded  over  the  long  moun- 
tain range,  the  Avay  being  at  once  so  difficult  and  steep  that  they  had 
to  lighten  their  loads.  At  length  they  reached  Hangtown  and  after- 
ward Sutter's  mill,  whence  Mr.  Washburne  and  his  partner  Mr.  Mor- 
row proceeded  to  Sacramento  where  they  sold  their  oxen  and  wagons. 
From  Coloma  they  proceeded  to  the  middle  fork  of  the  American 
river  and  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  began  digging  until  their  heads 
were  almost  under  water  and  they  had  to  give  up. 

Mr.  Washburne  next  joined  some  old  acquaintances  and  began 
mining  in  Humboldt  canyon  in  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river 
where  they  found  a  pot  hole,  but  after  spending  thousands  of  dollars 
did  not  meet  with  success.  The  Indians  killed  their  pack  horses 
while  wintering  on  Canyon  creek  and  prices  were  so  laigh  that  sugar, 
flour,  coffee  and  hay  were  sold  for  one  dollar  per  pound.     They  next 
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went  to  Grizzly  canyon  and  in  the  fall  of  1850  took  a  steamer  from 
Sacramento  to  San  Francisco  from  which  point  they  proceeded  by  a 
sailing  vessel  toward  Panama.  One  of  the  interesting  incidents  of 
that  trip  was  that  a  whale  followed  them  staying  close  by  the  vessel. 
Their  progress  was  so  slow  that  they  changed  their  plans,  continuing 
by  the  Nicaraguan  route  making  the  overland  trip  in  a  stage,  which 
was  a  two-wheeled  affair,  the  wheels  being  cut  from  logs  with  holes 
bored  in  for  the  axles.  The  covering  was  of  rawhide  and  the  stage  was 
drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen,  one  driver  sitting  in  the  front  of  the  stage 
and  punching  the  animals  with  a  spear  while  the  other  held  the  leader 
rope.  They  proceeded  across  Lake  Nicaragua  in  a  sailing  vessel  and 
when  on  the  opposite  side  hired  two  natives  to  take  them  down  the  San 
Juan  river.  On  the  lake  trip  they  passed  the  first  steam  propelled  boat 
that  navigated  on  Lake  Nicaragua  which  was  being  brought  up  the 
river  by  Americans  and  when  the  steam  failed  they  would  pull  the  boat 
with  ropes  from  the  bank.  At  that  stage  of  the  journey  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  became  ill  with  a  fever  and  against  the  doctor's  advice  proceeded 
on  his  way,  the  sea  voyage,  however,  restoring  his  health.  After 
arriving  at  New  Orleans  they  became  passengers  on  the  steamer  Wide 
West.  At  St.  Louis  the  ice  was  running  in  the  river  so  that  they  could 
not  proceed  farther  and  then  bought  a  wagon  and  team,  driving  to 
their  home  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Washburne's  intention  was  to  return  west  the  next  spring  but 
decided  to  spend  a  year  at  home  and  during  that  period  there  occurred 
an  event  which  had  to  do  with  his  whole  after-life.  At  a  spelling  con- 
test held  between  the  Bradford  and  Washburne  schools  Catherine 
Stansbviry  and  her  sister  Ann  both  carried  off  the  honors,  Catherine 
spelling  down  her  sister  at  the  last.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Washburne 
formed  her  acquaintance  and  on  the  23d  of  November,  1851,  at  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  they  were  married.  Mr.  Washburne  then  purchased  a  farm 
but  was  not  content  to  remain  in  Iowa  and  after  a  year  sold  his  prop- 
erty and  outfitted  two  wagons  for  Oregon,  one  of  which  he  turned 
over  to  his  sister  Jane  and  her  husband,  R.  S.  Roberts.  His  eldest 
brother,  James  W.,  also  outfitted  two  wagons  so  that  they  brought  all 
their  relatives  with  them  excepting  one  sister  who  died  soon  afterward. 

On  the  21st  day  of  March,  1853,  the  start  was  made  and  after 
traveling  through  Iowa  and  Missouri  they  crossed  the  Missouri  river 
on  Sarpee's  steam  ferry  below  St.  Joseph.  At  Elk  Horn  river  they 
were  delayed  by  high  waters  and  at  the  Platte  river  were  in  a  terrible 
storm  of  hail  and  rain,  the  water  standing  a  foot  on  the  ground  for 
more  than  an  hour.  They  burned  their  tent  poles  for  no  other  fuel 
was  obtainable  and  that  night  slept  in  wet  beds.     To  cross  Wood  river 
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the  men  lashed  two  wagon  beds  together  to  serve  as  a  ferry,  and  the 
women  washed  and  baked,  and  sunned  the  loads.  They  passed  many 
little  prairie  dog  towns  and  as  they  proceeded  they  saw  many  graves 
along  the  way  that  had  been  dug  up  by  the  coyotes.  When  near 
Chimney  Rock  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  Washburne  was  born  and  the 
daughter  was  given  the  name  of  Ruth  Ellen.  After  leaving  the 
Platte  river  they  were  nearly  choked  by  sand  and  alkali  dust  and  when 
they  reached  the  Sweetwater  river  they,  indeed,  thought  it  an  appropri- 
ate name.  In  that  locaUty  they  passed  snow  near  which  they  picked 
lovely  flowers,  resembling  cypress.  The  hills  were  very  steep  and  on 
the  descent  they  had  to  hold  the  Avagons  to  keep  them  from  upsetting. 
On  a  fork  of  the  Bear  river  the  crickets  proved  a  matter  of  great 
curiosity  to  them,  the  ground  being  literally  covered  with  them.  They 
were  of  a  red  color  and  as  large  as  mice.  The  Indians  dry  them, 
pound  them  to  a  powder,  mix  them  with  berries  and  bake  this  for 
bread. 

In  camp  on  Snake  river  the  party  were  in  want  of  good  water  yet 
over  on  the  opposite  side  they  could  see  clear  springs  of  water  pouring 
over  the  banks  from  under-ground  rivers.  At  Devil  creek  the  Indians 
attempted  to  stampede  the  cattle  and  got  away  with  an  ox.  The  next 
morning  Mr.  Washburne  was  looking  for  it,  standing  up  in  the  stir- 
nips,  he  saw  an  Indian  whom  the  white  men  surrounded  and  captured, 
but  they  could  get  no  information  from  him  and  on  being  turned  loose 
the  felloM-  started  away  as  hard  as  he  could  run.  They  continued 
over  the  old  route  and  on  the  highest  hills  looked  down  in  the  Grande 
Ronde  valley  where  they  could  see  the  Indian  camps.  At  Umatilla 
river  they  bought  the  first  corn  and  potatoes  at  an  Indian  garden  and 
coming  to  an  Indian  agency  saw  the  first  house  in  two  thousand  miles. 
They  proceeded  over  the  Cascade  mountains  by  the  Barlow  route  and 
in.  going  down  the  steepest  mountains  tied  trees  to  the  wagons  while 
Mrs.  Washburne  led  the  horse  and  carried  the  baby.  On  reaching  the 
Willamette  valley  they  saw  trees  weighted  down  with  red  apples  and 
it  seemed  to  them  a  paradisiacal  spot.  They  proceeded  up  the  valley 
to  their  claims  two  miles  west  of  what  is  now  Junction  City,  arriving 
November  9,  1853.  Within  a  week's  time  Mr.  Washburne  had  cut 
and  hauled  logs  from  the  banks  of  the  Long  Tom  river  and  had  a  roof 
on  his  little  cabin  into  wliich  he  moved  his  family.  That  night  it  began 
to  rain  and  never  ceased  until  the  waters  had  risen  from  the  foothills  to 
the  highest  ground.  Of  both  parties  crossing  the  plains  with  Mr. 
Washburne  in  1849  as  well  as  in  1853  there  is  now  no  one  living  but 
himself. 
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From  that  time  to  the  present  Mr.  Washburne  has  been  identified 
with  agricultural  interests  in  Oregon,  but  while  he  has  prospered  in 
his  farming  pursuits  he  takes  greater  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
reared  a  large  family  who  have  been  a  credit  and  honor  to  the  commu- 
nity. His  wife  was  a  native  of  Indiana  and  a  daughter  of  John  and 
Ruth  (Hubble)  Stansbury,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Mary- 
land. Mrs.  Washburne  died  in  Junction  City,  April  4,  1894.  She 
was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  which  she 
joined  soon  after  coming  to  Oregon  and  it  was  through  her  untiring 
efforts  that  the  house  of  worship  of  that  denomination  was  built  at 
Junction  Citj'.  Their  eldest  child,  Ruth  Ellen,  became  the  wife  of 
John  Wortman,  a  son  of  Jacob  Wortman  and  the  founder  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  McMinnville.  Three  sons  were  born  of  this 
marriage:  Ralph,  Frank  and  Fred,  who  are  conducting  the  bank, 
with  their  father.  Their  mother  died  on  March  14,  1909.  George 
S.  Washburne,  now  deceased,  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Oregon.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
served  as  judge  of  Lane  county.  He  married  Minnie  Lockwood  and 
had  two  sons,  the  elder,  Chester  W.,  in  the  United  States  geological 
department  in  which  he  has  a  number  of  men  working  under  him.  At 
present  the  government  has  granted  him  a  furlough  which  he  is  spend- 
ing with  a  mining  company  in  Argentine  Republic.  The  younger 
son,  Carl,  is  a  partner  in  one  of  the  leading  mercantile  establishments 
of  Eugene.  Eve  Jean  Washburne  became  the  wife  of  R.  P.  Hill, 
formerly  a  merchant  but  now  a  banker  of  Colfax,  Washington.  They 
have  three  children,  Catherine,  Charles  and  Eva.  Byron  A.  Wash- 
burne of  Springfield,  was  engaged  in  the  flouring  mill  business  with 
his  father  but  recently  sold  that  and  bought  the  Mallory  farm.  He 
served  a  term  in  the  Oregon  legislature  in  1909,  is  now  postmaster  of 
Springfield  and  is  vice  president  of  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank 
of  Junction  City.  He  married  Amanda  Clark  and  they  have  two 
children:  Helen,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  of  1911;  and 
Claude,  who  is  now  studying  there.  William  C.  Washburne  is  presi- 
dent, cashier  and  manager  of  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank  at 
Junction  City,  which  latter  position  he  entered  upon  at  the  opening 
of  the  bank.  He  also  manages  his  father's  extensive  business  affairs 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  and  prominent  men  of  his  town  and  county. 
He  married  Julia  Hamilton  and  has  one  son,  James.  Emma  A. 
Washburne  married  William  Butler  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Guy 
and  Jay.  Since  the  death  of  her  first  husband  she  has  become  the  wife 
of  W.  W.  Crawford,  engaged  in  the  automobile  business  in  Albany. 
Bertha  K.  Washburne  is  the  wife  of  E.  U.  Lee,  who  served  for  ten 
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consecutive  years  as  a  clerk  of  Lane  county  and  is  now  in  the  banking 
business  at  Eugene.  They  have  two  children,  Croesus  and  Roy. 
Fred  W.  Washburne  owns  a  fruit  and  chicken  farm  north  of  Van- 
couver, Washington.  Laetitia  S.  Washburne  is  hving  with  her  father 
in  his  declining  years,  making  his  home  life  happy. 

Mr.  Washburne  resided  for  twenty  years  on  the  old  donation  claim 
but  in  1873  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  T.  A.  Milliorn, 
adjoining  Junction  City  and  removed  to  that  place,  although  he  still 
owns  the  old  donation  homestead.  He  is  yet  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock-raising  and  is  also  one  of  the  stockholders  and  directors  in  the 
Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank  of  Jvmction  City,  the  only  bank  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lane  county.  This  bank  is  now  incorporated  as  a 
national  bank  and  is  to  be  known  as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Junc- 
tion City,  with  a  capital  stock  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  new 
home  of  the  bank  will  be  a  two  story  brick  building  fifty  by  one 
himdred  feet  and  the  entire  stock  is  owned  by  C.  W.  Washburne,  W, 
C.  Washburne,  B.  A.  Washburne,  T.  A.  MilUorn  and  J.  P.  Milliorn. 
Besides  owning  residence  property  in  Junction  City  he  has  between 
two  and  three  thousand  acres  in  this  district  together  with  other  land 
and  business  property  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  still  manages 
his  individual  business  aiFairs,  and  buys  and  sells  land,  having  thus 
handled  thousands  of  acres  in  different  western  states  and  he  just  now 
sold  seventeen  hundred  acres  in  Morrow  county,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Washburne  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  1872  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  which  he 
served  with  Al  Power  and  Nat  Martin,  while  in  the  senate  then  were 
WiUiam  Bristow  and  Dr.  Patterson,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased. 
With  Mr.  Washburne  these  men  were  instrumental  in  locating  the 
University  of  Oregon  at  Eugene  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
state  capitol  at  Salem.  In  community  affairs  Mr.  Washburne  has 
also  been  deeply  interested,  cooperating  in  any  movements  for  the 
public  good,  and  in  1908  he  donated  land  for  and  helped  to  build  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Washburne  high  school.  He  is  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  honored  residents  of  Lane 
county.  His  mind  is  stored  with  many  interesting  incidents  of  pioneer 
times  and  his  memory  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  primitive 
past  and  the  progressive  present. 
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jHE  family  of  which  Daniel  Knight  Warren  repre- 

Tj^  *  sented  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation  in  this  country,  was 
^  established  long  before  the  Colonies  began  to  rebel 
x3  at  English  tyranny,  but  the  exact  date  of  the  Brit- 
ish emigrants'  departure  from  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers is  clothed  in  uncertainty.  The  traveler  is 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  or  near  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where 
Phineas  Warren,  the  great-grandfather  of  Daniel  K.  Warren,  was 
born  about  1745,  being  a  first  cousin  of  General  Warren  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  Phineas,  son  of  Phineas,  and  the  next  in  order  of  birth, 
was  born  in  Marlborough,  Windham  county,  Vermont,  October  12, 
1776,  and  married  Mary  Knight,  born  in  the  same  locality,  December 
22,  1777.  The  grandparents  had  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  were 
sons,  and  of  whom  Danforth,  the  father  of  Daniel  and  the  fourth 
child,  was  born  in  Saratoga  county.  New  York,  September  22,  1806. 
He  married,  in  Steuben  county.  New  York,  Amanda  Pike,  a  native  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  born  April  9, 1808.  There  were  four  sons 
of  this  union  all  born  at  Bath,  New  York,  all  now  deceased,  and 
Daniel  Knight,  born  at  Bath,  Steuben  county,  New  York,  March  12, 
1836,  was  the  youngest  of  the  family.  The  family,  at  no  time  pros- 
perous, was  reduced  to  dire  straits  upon  the  death  of  the  father  Au- 
gust 23,  1837,  the  oldest  of  the  four  sons  being  then  scarcely  six 
years  of  age.  Mrs.  WaiTcn  proved  herself  one  of  the  heroically 
molded  women,  and  supported  herself  and  children  by  spinning  and 
weaving.  Later  Mrs.  Warren  married  a  Mr.  Baxter  and  moved 
to  Illuiois  with  her  family.  Her  death  occurred  in  Princeton,  Illi- 
nois, in  September,  1881.  As  a  youth  of  thirteen  Daniel  K.  War- 
ren started  out  to  earn  his  own  living  by  working  on  a  farm,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  receive  for  his  services  an  amount  which 
at  that  time  was  considered  a  fair  remimeration  for  able-bodied  men. 
For  three  years  he  followed  this  life,  performing  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  farm  and  attending  school  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
of  1852  he  joined  his  three  brothers  in  a  trip  across  the  plains.  This 
never  to  be  forgotten  journey  was  well  planned,  the  boys  having  their 
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own  teams,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  Captain  Thomas  Mer- 
cer to  pilot  them  to  the  coast  comitry.  Each  agreed  to  give  the  cap- 
tain one  hmidred  dollars,  and  do  his  share  of  the  work  on  the  trip 
and  all  fulfilled  their  contract  to  the  letter,  finallj^  parting  from  the 
amiable  captain,  who  afterward  settled  in  Seattle,  Washington.  The 
company  crossed  the  Missouri  river  May  21st,  and  soon  afterward 
camped  on  the  present  site  of  Omaha.  At  this  point  the  company 
was  thoroughly  organized,  there  being  fomieen  wagons,  forty  horses 
and  sixty-six  men.  Reaching  The  Dalles  September  2,  1852,  they 
met  the  first  white  men  who  had  founded  homes  in  that  town  and 
from  there  they  proceeded  on  barges  down  the  Columbia  river, 
finally  boarding  the  steamer  at  Cascade  Locks,  which  brought  them 
in  safety  to  Portland,  September  9,  1852,  the  trip  consuming  six 
months.  In  many  respects  this  was  a  fortunate  party,  for  the  In- 
dians were  not  troublesome,  and  only  one  member  died  on  the  way. 
All  enjoyed  good  health  until  reaching  Powder  river,  when  Mr. 
Warren  was  taken  ill  with  mountain  fever  and  did  not  fully  recover 
until  after  reaching  his  destination  in  Oregon.  At  Portland  the 
brothers  separated,  Daniel  going  alone  to  the  mines  in  southern  Ore- 
gon, engaging  in  mining  on  Rogue  river,  being  at  that  time  only  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Not  meeting  with  success  he  retraced  his  steps 
and  arrived  in  Astoria  in  June,  1853,  his  available  assets  at  that 
time  being  his  much  worn  clothes  and  three  dollars  in  currency.  Find- 
ing employment  in  a  sawmill  camp  he  worked  dihgently  and  in  1855 
with  the  savings  of  several  months  tried  his  luck  in  mining  again. 
Not  being  successful,  he  engaged  in  Ixmibering  until  February,  1859, 
when  he  left  Astoria  for  New  York  via  Panama.  On  February  24, 
1863,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  E.  Eaton,  a  former  schoolmate  who 
was  born  in  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  July  28,  1840.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Ladd  and  Lovey  B.  Eaton  of  sturdy,  thrifty  New 
England  stock  of  sterling  ancestr}^  In  1845  the  family  moved  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Princeton,  Illinois,  traveling  by  canal  boat  from 
Buffalo  and  by  the  lakes  to  Chicago,  thence  bj^  teams  to  Princeton. 
The  marriage  was  solemnized  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  noon 
the  young  people  started  on  their  long  journey  for  Oregon  via 
Panama  (there  being  at  that  time  no  transcontinental  railroads) ,  con- 
simiing  a  month  on  the  trip.  Arriving  at  San  Francisco  April  26, 
1863,  and  at  Astoria  May  1st,  they  were  soon  comfortably  set- 
tled on  a  small  farm  previously  owned  by  Mr.  Warren  thirteen  miles 
above  Astoria,  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Knappa,  but  then 
known  as  Warren's  Landing.     A  philosopher  always,  Mr.   War- 
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ren  recalled  the  hardships  of  these  early  days  with  much  pleasure 
since  they  were  the  stepping-stones  to  the  success  which  followed 
his  industry  and  good  management.  From  this  farm  Mr.  War- 
ren moved  to  Astoria,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  for 
fourteen  years,  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
men  of  the  town  and  materially  promoting  its  commercial  well  being. 
In  1885  Mr.  Warren  moved  across  the  bay  from  Astoria  to  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Warrenton,  where  he  had  purchased  and  reclaimed  by 
dyking  about  nine  hvmdred  acres  of  land,  then  of  little  value.  Mr. 
Warren  was  the  first  man  to  build  dykes  on  the  lower  Columbia  and 
was  forced  to  employ  Chinese  labor.  The  result  of  his  eff"ort  was  a 
most  substantial  advance  in  value  of  the  land  reclaimed.  Here  he 
built  a  spacious  residence  which  is  the  family  home  at  the  present  time. 
While  his  main  endeavors  were  centered  around  his  home  and  the 
town  of  Warrenton,  which  it  was  his  pride  to  beautify  and  improve, 
many  other  interests  engaged  a  share  of  his  attention,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Astoria  National  Bank  and 
vice  president  of  the  Astoria  Savings  Bank.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  one  of  the  first  stockholders  of  the  railroad  running 
between  Warrenton  and  Seaside,  which  was  built  in  1889.  Some 
years  later  the  road  was  extended  to  Astoria  and  Portland  and  is 
now  known  as  the  S.  P.  &  S.  Railway.  All  along  the  course  of  his 
busy  life,  Mr.  Warren  took  a  keen,  if  not  conspicuous,  interest  in 
republican  politics  and  filled  many  of  the  prominent  local  offices.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Solomon  Smith 
in  the  state  senate.  During  the  mem.orable  fight  for  common  point 
rates,  Mr.  Warren  lent  valuable  assistance,  his  appeals  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  Oregon  seaport  attracting  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  entire  state  and  compelling  the  admiration  even  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him.  Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren. 
Lucy  Alice,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  Heniy  C.  Thompson  of  Port- 
land. Maud  M.  is  the  wife  of  Charles  R.  Higgins  of  Astoria.  George 
W.  married  Florence  E.  Baker,  now  living  at  Warrenton,  Oregon. 
Fred  L.  married  Ruth  Smith  and  is  now  doing  business  in  Astoria. 
Perhaps  a  quotation  from  the  pen  of  Senator  Charles  W.  Fulton 
would  most  fittingly  close  this  sketch:  "In  the  death  of  Daniel  K.  War- 
ren (which  occurred  September  4,  1903)  not  only  did  the  immedi- 
ate family  lose  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  but  neighbors,  friends 
and  citizens  were  deprived  of  a  considerate  friend,  wise  counselor 
and  deep  sympathizer,  and  the  state  one  of  its  ablest  minds."  Wise  in 
counsel,  courageous  in  action,  in  misfortime  and  adversity  cheerful 
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and  undaunted,  Mr.  Warren  was  ever  a  leader  in  whom  his  friends 
and  neighbors  had  perfect  confidence  and  reposed  perfect  trust.  He 
was  public-spirited  to  a  fault.  Every  public  movement  in  the  interest 
of,  and  important  to,  the  people  found  him  at  the  head.  The  needy 
and  unfortunate  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  A  strong  man  and  a 
lovable  character  in  every  station  of  life,  public  or  private,  it  is  no 
surprise  to  those  who  knew  him  that  his  death  has  cast  so  great  a  sor- 
row over  the  community.  His  life  was  one  of  exceptional  industry 
and  activity.  It  was  a  successful  life,  successful  far  beyond  that 
attained  by  the  average  man;  that  is,  he  accomplished  more  in  the 
upbuilding  of  society  and  the  commimity  where  he  lived  as  well  as  in 
the  narrower  field  of  acquiring  wealth.  He  accumulated  and  left 
his  family  a  considerable  fortune  by  reason  of  his  industry,  frugality 
and  intelligence,  but  what  is  more  to  us  and  dearer  far  to  them,  he 
left  them  the  priceless  treasure  of  an  untarnished  name  and  the 
memories  of  a  useful  life.  All  that  Mr.  Warren  accomplished,  and 
it  was  much,  he  accomplished  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles  and  under 
many  and  great  disadvantages.  There  is  no  better  lesson  for  our 
young  people  than  the  story  of  his  life. 
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